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PREFACE. 


Do not offer to the Public a com- 
4 plete Treatiſe; I have indeed mate- 
rials, out of which I could have formed 
a much larger work; but theſe outlines 
will, I hope, repreſent in its true cha- 
racter the object to which I more imme- 
diately wiſh to = the Ne Nen of my 
readers. + ob vt 
As I reaſon only. fromWfats, I truſt 
the impartial Reader will draw the fame 
. concluſions; and as I ſpeak of coun- 
tries in which I have been long reſi- 
dent, and of events, to many of which 
I was witneſs, I hope my teſtimony -' 
may have ſome weight. To ſhow that 
I have had opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with the matters of which I 
treat, I will only obſerve, that in Tur- 
key I have been a conſul; that I have 
had indirect concerns in trade; and that, 
as a traveller, I have viſited moſt parts 
of that · empire; that in Ruſſia I was, for 
ſeveral years, in the confidence of the 
2 2 late 
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late Prince Potemkin, and in a ſituation 

to know more of the ſecrets of the . 

cabinet than moſt foreigners; and 

that for five, years I did the buſineſs 

of ſecretary to his Majeſty's. miſſion 

at St. Peterſburgh : at the ſame time I 

am convinced that I expoſe myſelf to 

the cenſure of not being better inform- 

ed, and, on the other hand, of incur- 
ring, though 1 am conſcious of not me- 
- Titing, the blame of betraying a con- 
fidence put in me; ſo far, however, 
from this being the caſe, I rather appre- 
hend that the delicacy of my ſituation, 
with reſpect to the two countries, and 
particularly to my own, may have ope- 
rated too reſtrictively on my pen. 

Many writers and travellers have ſeen 
things in a different light; and I am 
ſenſible that I may be accuſed of treat- 
ing the Turks too ſeverely, and parti- 
cularly by thoſe who admire Lady Wort- 
ley Montagu's elegant deſcriptions, and 
ſimilar productions of a warm imagina- 
tion *. I draw concluſions from facts 

recorded 


* The beſt authors who have written on this ſubject 

are, Buſbec, Leunclav, Montecuculli, Marjigli, and Ricaut ; 

* they ſhow What the Turks were in their days. As to Can- 
3 temir, though he had found an aiylum in the very heart of 
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recorded in their own hiſtory. Indeed 
there cannot be a more horrible picture 
than that which they have, themſelves, 
delineated. The ſentiments expreſſed 
by the ſultans and muftis, which will 
be found in the abridgement of their 
hiſtory, in their own words, are ſq 
repugnant to juſtice, to humanity, to 
every principle of virtue, and to thoſe 
laws which all civilized nations have 
reſpected, that nothing can be ſaid 
worſe of them. The effects produced 
by this monſtrous. government in the 
provinces are ſhocking to behold. We 
ſeek in vain for a population, ſufficient 
to compoſe thoſe numerous kingdoms 
and ſtates, which flouriſhed when the 
Turks uſurped their dominion; we find 
the country literally, a deſert; we find 
vaſt cities reduced to beggarly villages, 
and of many hundreds no traces remain. 
The government of the Turks has un- 
dergone conſiderable revolutions, which 


the Ruſſian empire, he wrote as if he till had been at Con- 
ſtantinople. Other more modern authors are, Boſcoviſch, 
Buſinello, Guys, Le Bret, Sir James Porter, Riedeſel 
with Dehm's notes, Ludeke, Starvers, Ferrieres, and Fol. 
ney, and their picture of the Turks is not more favourable 
than mine. There are others, who have compoſed in their 
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it Will be Wire to inveſtigate. The 
empire, in its flouriſhing ſtate, was one 
vaſt camp. The firſt ſultans dated, and 
their feeble ſucceſſors ſtill date, their 
decrees from the imperial ſtirrup. The 
iron ſceptre, imbrued in blood, could 
only be wielded by warlike ſovereigns, 
the idol and the terror of the ſoldiery, 
whoſe diſcipline alone was their poli- 
kics, and whoſe rapine alone their re- 
fortrces. 

Achmet III. father of the late Abd- 
tLhamid, firſt ſet the example of an 
effeminate reign ; and by not going out 
Himſelf at the head of his janizaries, 
he became ſo much the object of their 
contempt that they dethroned him. 

Machmud, his nephew, terrified at 
the fate of his predeceſſor, and find- 

himſelf unable to govern, deter- 
mined to deſtroy the whole body of ja- 
nizaries. The army, dreaded by the 
fultan, found in him an enemy more 
powerful than all the hoſts of Chriſten- 
dom; and he, without their co-opera- 
tion, unable to wield his ſceptre, found 
an enemy in the other ſlaves he called 
in to aſſiſt him, ſtill more deſtructive of 
his own power. The preſent reigning 
ſultan, Selim, has fallen on a more gen- 
tle 
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tle method of aboliſhing the janisariet, 


but he ſtill has the alema to contend 
with. i ITT Lal KAnn 


The abſtract of their hiſtory is moſtly 


from Ricault, whoſe antiquated, thou 
faithful relation, I have often quoted 
his own language. I have only cited 


few facts to prove the truth of my ge- 


neral affertions ; to enumerate only all 
the inftances of unprovoked aggreſſion, 
breach of oaths, treaties, and capitula- 
tions, maſſacres, and acts of cruelty : 
oppreſſion, to be found in the bloody 
pages of their hiſtory, would alone make 
a large volume. 

The firſt part of theſe papers bas 
been written ſome time; that which is 
political, about two years ago, on my 
return to my native country; but it 
was not then deſigned for the preſs. It 
may be objected, that there are matters 
in it which ought not to be made pub- 
lic, as it contains information which 
may benefit our enemies; 1 anſwer, 
that they being in poſſeffion of the in- 
formation which the late government 
of France had procured, there is no- 


thing eſſential in this book Which will 


be new to them; nor Had even that go- 


| verament, at any time, {o many ſpies, 
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or ſuch exact intelligence 95 Mo. Direc- 


now have. 
5 reſpect to "the 8 1 14 
will be found much matter wholly; new 
to the Public, but not to the Directory; 
for no one was better informed of the ; 
Mate of Greece than citizen (heretofore 
chevalier de) Truguet, lately miniſter 
of the marine department. He was for 
2, long time employed in the Archipe- 
lago, under the direction of Mr. de 
Holtteul Gouffier, and was ſent to 
gypt to negotiate with the Beys for 
leave to trade to India through that 
country, and to counteract the Ruſſian 
intrigues with them. 

I I have endeavoured to prove, that the 
intereſts of Great Britain and Ruſſia are 
inſeparable and reciprocal. This, in- 
deed, has been generally granted; but 
when the aggrandizement of that em- 

Pay: at the expence of the Turks has 

een the ſubject of diſcuſſion, that caſe 

has generally been conſidered as an 

exception; on what grounds! ſhall ex- 

amine, and, I hope, plainly prove that 

the expulſion of the Turks from Eu- 

rope, and the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
Greek empire, is more the te 
ee | of 
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vf Britain than even of Rufſia itſelf; 
that ſo far from being an uſurpation, 
it is. an act of juſtice; and that, accord- 
ing to the laws of nations, the Turks 
have not, by length of poſſeſſion, ac- 
quired a right to the dominion of the 
countries they conquered. The im- 
portance of the alliancè of Ruſſia ap- 
pears every day more ſtrongly, and I 
riſk now, much leſs than 1 did a few 
years ago, when I maintained, that the 
ſalvation of Europe depended on en- 
gaging that power as a principal in the 
war. The views of the French with 
regard to Greece now too plainly ap- 
pear, and the Emperor of Ruſſia is in 
danger of being attacked in the Black 
Sea by a French fleet. 

If it be ſaid that we ought, as much 
as may depend on us, to prevent the 
increaſe of naval power in every other 
nation, without denying the propoſi- 
tion, I affirm, that it is not applicable 
to the preſent caſe: Ruſſia never can 
be formidable in the Baltic; nature has 
forbid it. In the Black Sea ſhe may, 
and ſhe will, in ſpite of all we can do 
to prevent it. The queſtion then is, 
ſince we cannot prevent it, which is 
the mode of its exiſtence which will 
8 be 
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be leaſt hurtful to us? That the Greeks 


will emancipate themſelves from the 


yoke of Turkey is equally certain. If 


this event take place by the aſſiſtance 


of the French, we thall certainiy have 
an enemy in Greece; if through Ruffia, 
and with our concurrence, a friend. 
There is, indeed, a poſh bility, but not 
the leaſt probability, that we may 
ſometime or other quarrel with them, 
but not for a length of time, as there 
will exiſt a mutual intereſt in friend- 
ſhip. Why make a vain attempt, which 
will certainly create us enemies, when 


| at leaſt we ſtand a fair chance of procur- 


ing friends ? 
What I have-ſaid of Auftria at that 


time, I leave as I wrote; I ſee no reaſon 


to think I was then wrong. 

The conſiſtency of the conduct of 
his. Majeſty's miniſters, in firſt oppoſ- 
ing the expulſion of the Turks from 
Europe, and afterwards making a war 
with Ruſſia a ca/us fæderis, in the 
treaty of alliance with the Empreſs, in 
1795, is fully proved by the different 
circumftances of the times. They have 
evinced, that they uniformly purſued 
the intereſts of their country, and did 


not obſtinately adhere to a ſyſtem, when 
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it no longer accorded with them. Let 
their antagoniſts prove, that they them- 
ſelves did not ſacrifice the honour, as 
well as the intereſts of this country, in 
oppoſing, in an unprecedented manner, 
the meaſures adopted by its govern- 
ment; that they themſelves are not the 
caufe of thofe calamities which they 
attribute to miſconduct in miniſters. 

I have added a few miſoellaneous pa- 
pers without order or digeſtion. They 
will ſhow, in part, how far the Em- 
vaſt views of aggrandizement 
extended they went to the entire con- 
queſt of all European Turkey, a part 
of which was to be given to the Houſe 
of Auſtria ; the re- eſtabliſnment of the 
Greek empire, and placing her grand- 
ſon Conſtantine on the throne of Con- 
ſtantinople; of making Egypt an inde- 
pendent ſtate; of giving to Poland 
a Ruſſian for a ſovereign, and ulti- 
mately incorporating it into her own 

empire; of making a conqueſt of Ja- 
pan and a part of China, and eſta- 
bing a naval power in thoſe ſeas. 

I have thought it neceflary to ſay 
ſomething of the character of the late 
Empreſs. Anecdotes of that Princeſs ap- 
pear daily in all n. There are 
doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs many truths in ſome of them, 


but they are generally ſo defectively 
related, and with circumſtances which 


"> totally miſcharacteriſe the action, 


that few of them will ſerve as mate- 
rials for the accurate Biographer. Thoſe 
who wiſh to know her real character, 
and the character of the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons of her court, would do 
well to wait a little longer. As to. the 
hiſtory of her reign, there are many 
circumſtances which cannot yet be diſ- 
cloſed. Theſe anecdotes have the ap- 
pearance of having been learnt in 
Ruſſia, but not committed to writing, 
and the memory of the authors, ſur- 
charged with abundance of materials, 
has confounded them; they appear 
like mutilated ſtatues reſtored by un- 
ſkilful artiſts; we find the trunk of 
a Hercules or a Jupiter with the head 
of an Apollo and the feet of a Satyr. 

It is a difficult thing, at all times, 
to diſcover truth, amidſt the miſre- 
_ preſentations of courts, of miniſters, of 

commanders, Should any one write, 
for inſtance, the hiſtory of the laſt war 
between Ruſſia and Turkey, he would 
take for his guide, in relating the firſt. 


event, the ſiege of Ochakof, the ac- 
counts 
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counts publiſhed by the court of Peterſ- 
burgh, and the reports of the com- 
manders. There he would find a bril- 
liant victory gained by Prince Naſſau 
over the Turkiſh fleet in the Liman ; 
but if he could get the report made by 
Paul Jones to the Admiralty of Cher- 
ſon, ſigned by all the commanders of 
the fleet, he would find that no en- 
gagement took place (except a diſtant 
cannonade) ; that the Turkiſh ſhips ran 
aground by their ignorance and bad ma- 
nœuvres; and that Naſſau with his o- 
tilla, inſtead of taking poſſeſſion of 
them, ſet them on fire. This journal, 
which I have read, and taken an extract 
from, was forbidden by Prince Poterakin 
to be ſent to Peterſburgh, and the whole 
campaign, as it ſtands on record, is nearly 
a romance. The fortreis might have 
been taken the 1ſt of July with more 
eaſe than the 6th of December, and the 
commander in chief knew it. I was 
at the opening of the trenches, and at 
the ſtorming of the place, and there- 
fore can ſpeak of facts to which I was 
an eye-witneſs. 

If, after all, I am miſtaken, and have 
loſt my way in the wilderneſs of po- 
litics, I have not erred intentionally ;: I 

* have 
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have been guided by no motive but the 
intereſt - of my country: and here I 
muſt make a digreſſion, en I Hope, 
will be pardoned, 
A man who has been twenty years 
- abſent from his native country may, 
I hope, be permitted to expreſs his aſto- 
niſhment at the changes he finds on his 
return, Changes which ſeem not to 
ſtrike ſo forcibly thoſe-who ſaw the face 
of things every day. 

When I left England, no man would 
have dared to ſtand up to arraign his 
country, and publicly , plead the cauſe 
of France, and its enmity then was 
friendſhip compared with its enmity 
' Now; he would have been deemed a 
traitor, and the people would have 
n him as ſuch. 

I hear miniſters accuſed af plunging | 
the nation into a ruinous war, and per- 
ſevering in it; I look to facts, and facts 
prove the contrary. 
They are accuſed of not humiliating 
their country before the enemy, and 
procuring ſuch a peace as muſt ſoon 
make England a province of France. I 
hope they are guilty, | 
I hear it publicly aſſerted, that the 


conſtitution is changed; that liberty is 
annihilated; 5 
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annihilated; that we are under a mi- 
litary government. I look to facts, and 
find a Hardy, a Thelwall, &c. 8c. &c. 
cannot be puniſhed. I ſee acquitted, at 
Haverford, men who were accuſed by 
five witneſſes of high treaſon, becauſe 
on their trial the witnefles cannot be 
perſuaded to ſpeak out; and becauſe 
their firſt poſitive, clear, and unequivo- 
cal depoſition before a magittrate can- 
not be admitted. Where is the military 
government? The circumſtance of an 
invaſion would have juſtified it, How 
did they proceed in France, where 
liberty, equality, and fraternity are 
eſtabliſhed ? they puniſhed en maſſe. 
At Toulon, all thoſe /u/peffed of 
having favoured the Engliſh were 
collected and fired on; at Lyons and 
other places, the ſame. Where were 
the juries? the counſel for the pri- 
ſoners? where was the book of laws? 
where was the judge, who durſt not 
interpret them one ſyllable beyond the 
letter? How would they have proceed 
ed here? Not only the two men in 
queſtion, but the whole town of Fiſ- 
guard, would have been driven to the 
Place where the French landed by in- 
vitation, and tried and executed by a 
regiment of ſoldiers, all en maſſe, or in a 

lump. 
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lump. They would have proceeded in 
the ſame manner with a Thelwall and 
his applauding audience. How did they 
proceed with their oppoſition ? not an 
oppoſition to overturn the government 
it had ſworn to maintain, but an op- 


| poſition to ſtop the progreſs of deſpotic 
power. The members of it were all 


ſeized, and ſent without trial to ſome 
place, nobody knows where, 1nto exile, 
perhaps to the bottom of the ocean. 

In what page of hiſtory, ancient or 
modern, is ſuch moderation to be found 
as in this inſulted government? I ſee 
here, proved by facts, men ſubject only 
to the law, and that law more powerful 
than men. I find no ſuch liberty any- 
where elſe, neither in practice at this 
day, nor in the records of hiſtory. . 

Nor are my ears leſs ſhocked to hear 
a foreign dialect ſpoken by a part of the 
people of Britain. Our demagogues 
Have tranſlated the French words /iberte, 
egalite, fraternite, philantropie, philoſo= 
pbie, by the Engliſh words, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, philanthropy, phi- 
loſophy, and becaule there is much re- 
femblance in the ſounds, they would 
perſuade the people that there is alſo 
a reſemblance in the ideas, 

Facts 
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-. Fats teach us, that liberté ſignifies 
the moſt horrible tyranny, filencing all 
law, and violating all' property ; that 
egalits ſignifies, murdering ſovereigns 
and the higher claſſes, and putting over 
the people men the moſt low, ignorant, 
and wicked, inveſted with power to 
inſalt, enſlave, and drive them in flocks 
to be ſlaughtered, and placing them at a 
greater diſtance than there exiſted be- 
fore between them and their ſuperiors 
by birth and education. Fraterniti, in 
France, ſignifies being a Frenchman ; 
applied to other nations, it ſignifies, 
forcing on them a government, plun- 
dering their property, and taking their 
wives and daughters. Pbilantropie, is 
profeſſing a general love to all mankind, 
and practiſing cruelty to every indivi- 
dual. Pbiloſophie, (which was the mo- 
ther of all the French virtues,) ſignifies 
the commiſſion of every crime without 
remorſe ; the extinction of every ſenti- 
ment religious and moral, of every ge- 
nerous and ſocial feeling; the diſſolu- 
tion of every tie of kindred and affec- 
tion ; the annihilation of every quality 
which ornaments and diſtinguiſnes the 
gentleman, the ſcholar, and the ryan of 
taſte; the baniſhment of chaſtity, mo- 
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1 dy, uta gad decorum from * 
female ſex. T* 007 Rog 
10 2 bus thought it — 
in times of public danger, to puniſh 
grimes, when the common law was in- 
| ſufficient, by a tribunal erected for that 
N purpoſe; in Athens, this tribunal was 
7 compoſed of the people aſſembled; in 
1 Rome, by judges. appointed in conſe- 
| quence of a decree of the people. Have 


— 
* 


Tn not the good people of Britain a right 
1 to look ta their repreſentatives for pro- 
ill tection againſt thoſe who: operly and 
| | ſecretly; attack their government, and 
who eabliſb /cboals zo diſſeminatè ſedir 
tion in the minds of their children, 

and yet defend the revolutionary tri- 

| bunals in France, and the military de- 
5 ſpotiſm of the Directory, on the ground 
ſ of public danger? In all offences againſt 
1 the nation, might not, (I aſk; for I am 
not learned in the law) conſiſtently with 
8 our ſacred conſtitution, the repreſen- 
tatives of the nation try and decide, 
rather than a jury of private perſons ? 
Such offences are not of a private nature 
between man and man: or might not 
that body which repreſents the party 
injured, the nation, be the accuſer, and 

| 190; Houſe of horde ms tribunal? If this 
N manner 
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manner of proceeding be unprece- 
dented, the neceſſity of occurring to it 
is alſo unprecedented. 7 

I feel it incumbent on me to apolo- 
gize to the Public for the repetitions, 
foreign idioms, and other inaccuracies 
and defects, which may be found in this 
work, in conſequence of its having been 
too haſtily prepared for the preſs. 
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Page 66. line <a ef reheat. 
_— 128, laſt line note, for melice, read militia. 
— 156, line 22, for of, read off. 


9 Fenal, read Fenar. 
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A 


SURVEY 


OF THE 


TURKISH EMPIRE, 


INTRODUCTION. 


I is the aim of the following ſheets to 

delineate the moral and political ſtate of a 
great empire, leſs accurately known to us than 
its contiguity andrelative importance demand. 


The ſtudy of human nature, under the various 


influences of peculiar ſituation, laws, aud cuſ- 
toms, can in no caſe be unintereſting either to 
the politician, the moraliſt, or the philoſo- 
pher. If we conſider mankind merely as 

aQted upon by ſcience, as elevated to unuſual 
ſplendor by the energies of intellect, or de- 
preſt to a brutal degradation by groſs igno- 


rance, it muſt render our ſpeculations more 


accurate, our judgment more diſtinct, to try 
the ſtandard of theory by the teſt of expe- 
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large community by the degree of knowledge 
which they poſſeſs. If from ſcience we turn 
to morals, and would contemplate the effi- 
cacy of religious doctrines, of legal inſtitu- 
tions, or of popular opinions, theſe caunot 
be fairly tried but by referring to their effect 
on the nation at large. in which they exiſt, 
Should it again be our defire to eſtimate juſtly 
the political advantages of external and in- 
ternal adminiſtration, theſe are beſt tried by 
an appeal to facts: deſpotiſm or licentiouſ- 
neſs appearing in their true colours give the 
ſureſt, becauſe the moſt rational means, of 
appretiating the advantages of good govern- 
ment. 
No one can doubt that theſe ends will be 
greatly promoted by a review of the ſtate of 
Turkey, which muſt preſent a picture no leſs 
intereſting, from the magnitude of its objects, 
than from the peculiarity of their features. 
It may indeed be objected, that this ſubject 
has been treated by many writers, apparently 
well qualified to deliver faithful and complete 
information; but it is not improbable that 
the teſtimony of an eye-witneſs, furniſhed 
witk a multitude of particular facts, would 
even in that caſe be a deſirable addition to the 
maſs of evidence which is before the public. 
The truth, however, is, that the multitude 
of 
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of teſtimonies, or the accuracy of in forma · 
tion, is by no means ſuch as to render further 
accounts unneceſſary: in many very intereſt- 
ing points the principal authors do not agree; 
ſome ate ſwayed by perſonal or national in- 


tereſt, and ſome miſled by ſuperficial obſer- 


vation or unfounded caprice. We have proofs 
that even a long reſidence in that coun- 
try, and in a capacity which would appear 
the beſt calculated to afford information, that 
of a public miniſter, is not ſufficient. The 
numerous errors Sir James Porter has fallen 
into demonſtrate this. As to merchants, 
their occupations ſeldom leave them leiſure 
or curioſity to be informed of matters foreign 
to commerce, and diſtant from their places 
of abode. From travellers who run through 
a country leſs is to be expected. Till a man 


«* is capable of converſing with eaſe among the 


natives of a country, he can never be able ts 


form an 2 idea of their policy and 
* Manners.” 

It is obvious, that a conſiderable portion 
of time and ſtudy is requiſite to obtain 
a full acquaintance with the moral and 
political ſtate of a nation : he who would 
obſerve it with accuracy. ſhould have re- 
fided a long time in the country; he ſhould 
have — opportunities of penetrating 
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4 INTRODUCTION, | 
into the councils of the government, as well 
as of noticing the manners and genius of the 
people; he ſhould have ſeen them in war and 
in peace, have noted their military {kill and 
their commercial ſyſtem; finally and above 
all it is neceſſary that he ſhould have an ac- 
curate knowledge of their language, ſo as to 
eut off one great and almoſt univerſal ſource 
of error in accounts of foreign countries, 
ariſing from the miſapprehenſion of the re- 

lator himſelf. 

In order to form a juſt ſtandard ar 
trying the comparative accuracy of diffe- 
rent accounts, it will be neceſſary to know 
thoſe prejudices which are . moſt likely, in 

ſpite of integrity, to inſinuate themſelves. in- 
to an author's work from motives of pri- 
vate or of public intereſt, With this view it 
will not be unacceptable to notice a fe par- 
ticulars relative to two or three preceding 
works of the beſt reputation, which have 
treated of the Turkiſh empire in general: 
(of earlier authors it is needleſs to ſpeak.) 
I know of no book from which more may be 
learnt of the true character of that people, 
and ſtate of knowledge among them, than 
from M. De Totti. He ſpoke their language 
perfectly, he enjoyed their confidence, and 
| lived more intimately with them than any 

"x Chriſtian | 
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Chriſtian has lately done, It does not appear 
that he has wilfully miſrepreſented any one 
circumſtance. I never ſaw him, but what 1 
have heard of him is much in his favour. 
His book diſobliged the French court, which 
did not wiſh to ſee them expoſed. He has 
ſpoken, perhaps, too much of himſolf, and 
made the moſt of what he did for the Turks, 
though the facts are indiſputable. Had he 
ſaid leſs of himſelf, we ſhould have loſt thoſe 
little ſtories he tells, which give more infight 
into the true character of the people he was 
concerned with than volumes of e. 
tions. 

The egotiſm of modern travellers i in re- 
lating incidents and adventures which might 
happen in any country, and which con- 
vey no information peculiar to that they 
are travelling in, is truly diſguſting; they 
are at beſt ſubjects for novels. The work of 
Baron De Tott is indiſputably the beſt and 
moſt accurate account hitherto given of the 
general ſyſtem, as well as the peculiar fea- 
tures of Turkiſh manners, and though it has 
been cenſured as a calumnꝑ, it is in fact a very 
moderate picture of real events. 

To this teſtimony of De Tott is op- 
poſed that of M. Peyſſonel, a man un- 

doubtedly learned and ſcientific, whoſe reſi- 
| 3 | dence 
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" dence in the empire and knowledge of its 
language render him deſerving of great at- 
tention, though his opportunities of acquir- 
ing information were by no means equal 
to thoſe of De Tatt. Of M. Peyſſonel 
two things are to be remarked, the fuf- 
frage which he gives in favour of Tott, and 
the prejudices which were likely to affect 
his on teſtimony. In ſpeaking of the Ba- 
ron, he readily admits . his profound know- 
« ledge of the. government, laws, manners, cuſ- 
tums and character of the Turks, derived 
„from à long reſidence in the country, a cloſe 
«* attention to the language, and from being em- 
played in affairs: of the greateſt importance. 
What he profeſſes is only to point out, pul- 
< chro in apere nævas, fore imperfections 
in a valuable work. After this fuffrage in fa- 
vour of Tott, we need only refer to him for 
a picture of Turkey, faithful enough to be 
relied: on, and yet ſufficiently forcible to ex- 
cite our diſguſt at fuch monſters in human 
ſhape. The fame M. Peyſſonel quotes, as 
writers of greater accuracy, Du Pan and 
Monteſquieu, who, he acknowledges, wrote 
in their eloſets accounts of a people whom 
they had never ſeen. 

In page 88 of M. Peyſſonel's letter we 


fee the true reaſon. of his defence of the 
; 4 Turks: 
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Turks: “It is (ſays he) to endeavour to fuſ- 
« tify a nation which has always been the ally 
F our own; with whom we carry on a com- 
&« merce that is ſtill the objec? of envy and the 
« vexation of our rivals.” 

Mouragia (now Chevalier d' Oraſſon) is per- 
fectly equal to the extenſive work he has un- 
dertaken, which will contain, more know- 
ledge of Turkey than any book which was 
ever written; but he will not touch the ſubject 
of their decline and approaching fall : his ob- 
ject is to repreſent them in the moſt advanta- 
geous light, and he will not prove what they 
are, but what they poſſibly might have been: 
he is an Armenian, and Turkiſh is his mo- 
ther tongue: he was once literally a ſans cu- 
lotte: his promiſing genius, when a boy, pro- 
cured him the patronage of a rich Armenian 
merchant; intrigue, talents, and the protec- 
tion of the French directory, raiſed him to the 
poſt of Swediſh miniſter at Conſtantinople. 

Other authors have only lightly touched on 
thoſe matters which are the ſubje& of this 
book, and which it is my intention to inveſ- 
tigate more fully. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the T, urkiſh 8 


0 point out thoſe relations which a 
| country bears to its neighbours, or to 
the general intereſts of ſociety, is perhaps no 
very difficult taſk: the features are ſtriking, 
the moral and phyſical differences are eaſily 
_ diſcernible, and the ſtandard of general po- 
litics is, perhaps, accurate enough to deter- 
mine, with ſufficient nicety, the reſult of ſuch 
an analyſis; but if we carry our inveſtigation 
into thoſe more minute cauſes which affect the 
proſperity 'or decline of a nation from inter- 
nal circumſtances, we ſhall find the queſtion 
more deep and intricate, the deciſion more 
vague and doubtful, Without ſuch data, 
however, it is impoſſible to build up a moral 
or political ſpeculation of any magnitude or 
importance ; it is impoſſible to reaſon with 
accuracy on the great intereſts of nations, or 
to form grand. and comprehenſive plans em- 
| bracing the general advantage of ſociety. Nor 
is it leſs true, that internal cauſes are always 
the 
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the moſt immediate motors in national ele. 
vation or decay: as, on the one Hand, no fee. 
ble ſtate was ever elevated to extraordinary 
eminence by the mere aid of alliances, how- 
ever powerful; ſo, on the other, ſcarcely any 
great nation ever periſned by means of exter- 


nal violence, unleſs it had ſomething within 


itſelf vicious and unſound. I ſhall, therefore, 
in a future chapter, take a view of the Turk. 


iſh Empire from without, as it ſtands related 


both to the general ſyſtem of Europe, and to 
the ſeveral European powers; and in the 
mean while I will proceed to diſcuſs its in- 
ternal ſituation. 

- From the nature of man, from the extent 
of his faculties and the variety of his powers, 
it is evident that he is at the fame time ope- 
rated upon by cauſes the moſt heterogeneous 


and diffimilar. With the progreſs of ſociety 


new powers and new faculties are daily call- 
ed forth; they continually modify each other, 
and produce that action and re- action which 
conſtitutes the complexity of the vaſt ſocial 
machine. To abſtract and generalize theſe 
various motions, to reduce them to their pri- 
mary and elemental principles, is the buſineſs 
of ſcience; but it unfortunately happens but 
too often, that the philoſopher, who may with 
much care and obſervation have made this 
— will build upon it ſpeculations the 


moſt 
BY. 
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moſt unſound and irrational. The error into 
_ which theſe dealers in ſyſtem frequently/fall 
(an error which has very unjuſtly thrown a 
general odium upon all the fyſtematic labours 


of ſcience) is to conceive that the diviſions - 


which they , have themſelves eſtabliſhed. ; in 
theory are ſtrongly marked in fact, or, in 

other words, that the different habits and 
cuſtoms of mankind are leſs intimately in- 


terwoven than experience daily proves them 


to be. When, therefore, we trace the diſtinct 
ſources from which the peculiar character 
and circumſtances of the Turkiſh. nation have 
originated, we muſt be careful at the ſame 
time to remember, that the events which have 
flowed from thoſe ſources have been fo mix- 
ed and compounded together, and act at. the 
preſent day with fuch an aggregate force, as 
to produce a far greater effect by combina- 
tion than by their ſeparate power. So much 
is neceſſary to be: obſerved. before we begin to 
delineate the peculiar features of "Turkiſh 
policy: we now proceed to the taſk of diſ- 
crimination. 

The modern European, accuſtomed for the 
moſt part to conſider all the ſubjects of one 
empire as alike entitled to the protecting care 
of government, alike inveſted with the po- 
litical rights of citizens, can with difficulty 
accommodate his feelings to a- ſtate of man- 
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ners reſulting from the diviſioi of the poli- 
litical body into conquerors and conquered, 
oppreſſors and oppteſſed. This is, however, 
the diſtinction moſt broadly marked in the 
_ +Turkiſh Empire; a diſtinction ſupported by 
every kind of prejudice which can influence 
ſocial manners, and confirmed by the inve- 
terate habits of ages. To the celebrated go- 
vernments of antiquity this exaltation of one 
part of the community upon the degradation 
of the other was by no means unknown; 
we fee it inſtanced in the Helors of Sparta, 
and'in the inſtitutions of many of thoſe na- 
tions who moſt loudly vaunted of their fan- 
cied liberty: happily for modern ages it has 
generally, in Europe, given place to political 
equality ; ; but Turkey is the refuge of fana- 
tical ignorance, the choſen ſeat where ſhe 
has unfurled her bloody. banner, and where, 
though torpid with age, ſhe ſtill graſps her 
iron ſceptre. That happy union, and equa- 
lity of right to the protection of laws, which 
tempers the variety of individual intereſts by 
the general utility, is the only baſis of ſocial 
happineſs. How far the dereliction of theſc 
principles in the Turkiſh government weak- 
ens the power of the community, whilſt it 
perpetuates the miſery of the individual, will 
appear from a comparative view of the dif- 


ferent ſects in that country, and from a ſur- 
| | vey | 
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vey of the ſtate of its provinces. The Turks, 
roperly ſo called, are the followers of Ma- 
homet, deſcended from the Tatarian con- 
querors of theſe beautiful countries, who be- 
ing now the actual maſters of the empire, and 
the only perſons who ſeem to have a. real 
intereſt in its exiſtence, their ſituation, moral 
and phyſical, firſt demands our notice. The 
great outline of their character, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other inhabitants of this 
extenfive empire, is the ſuperiority which 
they claim on the grounds of conqueſt and 
religion. To apply to a nation, barbarous 
as the Turks, any rule of rational policy 
drawn from the law of nations, would, per- 
haps, be deemed abſurd ; but the enlightened 
obſerver muſt ever remark, that the fancied 
right of conqueſt is nothing but the right of 
the ſword, which is never legitimate but 
when ſanctioned by juſtice. In the hiſtory 
of the world there have been frequent in- 
ſtances of mighty -nations, who, after con- 
quering their opponents by force of arms, 
have received from their captives the ſofter 
yoke of ſcience. It was thus that, in the- 
words of Horace : | | 


« Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
« Intulit agreſti Latio.“ 
Nor have there been wanting examples of 
the: ** of arts by the conqueror 
himſelf, 


14  CnAPTER I. 
himfelf, who has thus made amends, by the 
bleflings of civilization, for the havock which 
he had cauſed by the ſword. ' The Turks, 
however, like barbarians, invaded Greece, 
and ſwept before them the mighty monu- 
ments of ancient ſcience ; and, like barba- 
rians, they hold their captives, to the preſent 
day, under the benumbing yoke of ignorance 
and ſlavery. Inſtead of! promoting the mu- 
tual advantage of both nations, by an inter- 
courſe of knowledge and benevolence, they 
uſe the privilege of conqueſt only to the ex- 
tinction of the common powers df intellect. 
A politic conqueror, in augmenting the hap- 
Pineſs of his new ſubject, increaſes his own 
power; a barbarian invader weakens his own 
reſources by the continued oppreſſion of his 
captives. Abderahman (or Almanzor) who, 
in the middle of the eighth century, founded 
a kingdom in Spain of the provinces which 
had been ſubject to the kalifs, promoted in- 
| termarriages between Chriſtians and Ma- 
homedans. The Arabs, who had been as 
great enemies to the ſciences as the Turks, 
now cultivated them with great ſucceſs, and 
had acquired a conſiderable portion of know- 
ledge and politeneſs, while the reſt of Eu- 
rope was degraded by 1 ignorance and barba- 
riſm. But the haughty Turk is not merely 
exalted above his ſubject Greek as a con- 


0 queror; 
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queror he conſiders himſelf ſtill more highly 
elevated as the fayorite of heaven, and the 
greater part of his ferocity as a tyrant is 
owing to the arrogant and barbarous dictates 
of his religion. It is in vain that the pane» 
gyriſts of Turkey would aſſure us of the ſpirit 
of toleration, which, according to them, the 

diſciple of the ſanguinary Mahomet cheriſhes 
in his boſom. Every feature of the Turkiſh 
character, every circumſtance of their public 
and private cuſtoms, contradicts the aſſertion. 
Mankind are not at the preſent day to learn, 
that the human character is formed by its 
education, and that a great and important 
branch of that education conſiſts of political 
inſtitutions. Were there any doubt of the 
truth of this principle, the ſtrong exemplifi- 
cation of it afforded by Turkey would obviate 
every objection. There it is, more than in 
any other country, that the dogmas of the 
legiſlator and the prieſt are continually pre- 
ſented to the mind of youth as well as of age; 
that they occur in every rank and condition 
of life, and act with a force the more power- 
1 ful, as they are united in one and the ſame 
code. Such are the obſervations which ariſe 
on the firſt view of the Turkiſh character: 

in proceeding to particularize its individual 
features, we have to contemplate the various 
_— moral and phyſical, which have an 
influence, 
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influence, either immediate or remote, upon 


it; always remembering, that they are to be 


viewed, not merely as ſimple powers, but as 
Acting with that mutual and reciprocal force 


Which ſo greatly augments their aggregate 


effect. The local and material objects which 
contribute to the riſe and fall, the importance 


or weakneſs of nations, are, climate, ſctuation, 
productions, and population; but - theſe are in 


part or altogether ſubject to the energies of 


mind, and mind takes its peculiar bent from 
religious and political inſtitutiont, from hiſto- 
rical events, from arts and ſciences, and from 
thoſe general manners which are the reſult of 
all the other cauſes combined. 

In the following ſketch I ſhall endeavour 
to develope, firſt, the moral cauſes, and from 
their action it will not be difficult to account, 
in the ſecond place, for the natural pha- 
nomena obſervable in the preſent ſtate of 
Turkey. 

The religion of the Turks is, perhaps, the 
predominating principle, which, above all 
others, ſtamps the character of their minds; 
but as its power in this reſpect is chiefly 
owing to its political authority, and as it is 
not my intention to enter into a metaphyſical 
inveſtigation of a ſyſtem whoſe abſurdity is 
obvious to all enlightened Europeans, I ſhall 


couſider this part of the ſubje& as dependant 
| on 
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on the political inſtitutions, which will 
therefore firſt demand attention, 
Political inſtitution. is a ſpring always in 
action & motor univerſally preſent, forming 
the character of the individual, and guiding 
the operations of the community. Would 
vue then caſt our eyes over the moral map of 
Turkey 3 would we juſtly eſtimate the inter- 
nal powers of that nation, either as an ene- 
my or ally, our notions muſt be regulated by 
the degree of purity or error obſervable in 
its political c mi? 

Much has been ſaid in aſſertion and de- 
nial of the deſpotiſm of the Turkiſh govern» 
ment; and arguments the moſt abſtruſe and 
far-fetched have been employed, rather to 
confound the mes: of terms, than to eſta- 
bliſh the authenticity of facts. But if by 
deſpotiſm be meant a power originating in 
force, and upheld by the ſame means to Which 
it owed. its eſtabliſhment; a power, ſcorn- 


ing the juriſdiction of reaſon, and forbidding 


the temerity of inveſtigation; a power calcu» 
" lated to cruſh the growing energies of mind, 


- and annihilating the faculties of man, in or- 


der to inſure his dependence, the government 
of Turkey may be molt faithfully characte- 
rized by that name. All permanent power, 
extended over a large community, muſt have 
3 more than the mere force of arms 
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18 nnn 
to rely on; or rather that very force: maſt 
depend, in the ultimate reſort, on populat 
opinion. It is a vain objection, therefore, 
that the deſpotiſmlof the ſultan cannot ex- 
tend beyond the ſuperſtitiori of the people : 
that very ſuperſtition ſerves it as a baſis, and 
the rs frtmly rooted are their religious pre- 
judices, the more terrible is gs deſpotiſm 
which ſprings from them. 

Esqually vain and fraitleſs are the conteſts 
concerning the partieular character of this 
deſpotiſm. It has been called a military go- 
vernment, from the nature of its origin, and 
the meaus moſt frequently employed in its 
adminiſtration ; and it has obtained the de- 
nomination of a theocracy, becauſe its funda- 
mental code is the Koran. Each of theſe 
ſtatements contains ſomething that is erro- 
neous. A military govertiment ſuppoſes the 
dictates of an arbitrary chief, requiring im- 
plicit obedience in every inferior, and pre- 
{cribing a certain and inevitable puniſhment 
for neglect or tranſgreſſion; it excludes all 
formality and delay, and it is enforced by 
military power. In theocracies, the will of 

the leader has not (or at leaſt pretends not 
to have) the direction of the ſtate: himſelf 
an inſtrument in the hands of a ſuperior be- 
ing, he communicates to the people, at va- 
rious times aud as occaſion requires, the com- 
-. * mands 
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mands of the Divinity. The Turkiſh go- 
vernment bears evident traces of both theſe 
ſyſtems, derived from the character of its 
founder; but there are ſome points of diffe- 


rence which prove it to be, ſui generis, an he- 


teroclite monſter among the various ſpecies 
of deſpotiſm. In the Mahometan ſyſtem of 
policy we may trace three æras. The jr}, 
which was of that kind uſually denominated 
atheocracy, continued during the life-time of 
he prophet himſelf, who, like Moſes and 
Joſhua among the Jews, appeared in the dou- 
ble character of a military chief and an in- 
ſpired legiſlator. The /econd was the govern- 
ment of the Saracen kalifs, his immediate 
ſucceſſors: they bore indeed the double ſcep- 
tre of temporal and ſpiritual power; but as 
they pretended to no perſonal communica- 
tions with the Almighty, all the ſanctity of 
their character conſiſted in being the deſcen- 
dants of the prophet, and the guardians and 
expoſitors of his law. The preſent Turkiſh 
conſtitution forms the ird gradation : like 
the preceding, it has an inviolable code in 
the ſacred volume of its religion; like them 
alſo its reliance is on the power of the ſword, 
and the modes of its adminiſtration are mili- 
tary ; but it has a great eſſential difference in 
the ſeparation of the temporal and ſpiritual 


authorities. This diviffon of power origi- 
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nated in the political error of the Ottoman 
princes, who, eager only for military glory, 
and perhaps wifhing to caſt a ſpecious veil 
over their uſurpation, when they finally ſup- 
preſſed the kalifat, did not aſſume to them- 
ſelves all its functions, but reſigned into the 
hands of the theological lawyers the ſpiritua} 
ſupremacy. , No deſpotiſm was ever -more 
profoundly politic than that, which, wield- 
ing at once the temporal and ſpiritual fword, 
converted fanaticiſm itſelf into an inſtrument 
of ſovereignty, and united in one perſon the 
voice and the arm of the Divinity. But it 
muſt be remembered, that when' the power 
of the kalifs began to decline, other princes, 
beſides thoſe of the race of Othman, aſſumed 
an independent ſovereignty; and it is proha- 
ble that moſt of them, with a ſhow. of mode- 
ration, which they thought politic, inveſted 
the prieſts with the adminiſtration of all 
their ſpiritual affairs. Such was the origin 
of the authority given to the ulema, or body 
of lawyers, and their chief, the mti, or high 
prieſt, to whom 1s entruſted the expoſition of 
the Mohammedan law in all' its branches. 
Theſe men poſſeſſing, like the prieſts under 
the Jewiſh theocracy, the oracles both of law 
aancd religion, not only unite in themſelves the 
7 power of two great corporations, thoſe of the 
a | N 3:6 Jaw 
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law and of the church, but alſo ſhare with 
the ſovereign the direct exerciſe of the legiſ- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers. Pre- 
vious to the Ottoman æra, there were indeed 
muftis; but their power was only of a judi- 
cial, not of a political nature, exactly reſem- 
bling that of the muftis, who are now ap- 
pointed in the ſeveral provinces, and whoſe 
office is ſomewhat ſimilar to that of kadi or 
judge; for it muſt not be forgotten, that the 
judicial and facerdotal characters are in Tur- 
key the ſame. The chief engine of this 
' hierarchy is the fetva of the mufti, a fort 
of manifeſto, which, like the bulls of the 
Roman pontiff, originating in eccleſiaſtical 
power, has been applied to the moſt impor- 
tant political purpoſes. 

The kalifs, with a view of enſuring the 
prompt obedience of their ſubjects, were ac- 
cuſtomed to give to the principal acts of their 
government the ſanction of religion, by af», 
fixing to their decrees (ſuch as thoſe of war 
and peace) the ſacred ſeal, which aſſured to 
the true believers, acting under it, the honour 
of ſupporting their faith, if triumphant, or 
the palm of martyrdom in caſe of death. 
The Othman princes, in order to obtain a 
fimilar end, were obliged to require the aid 
of the prieſthood, which they had eſtabliſhed, 
They applied, therefore, to the mufti, who, 
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by the advice of the heads of the ulema, 
publiſhed the facred ordinance called ferva; 
which declares the act of government, to 
which it is affixed, conſonant to the Koran, 
and obligatory on all true believers. The 


power which the prieſthood thus acquired 


was at firſt inconſiderable; it reſembled the 
enregiſtering of edicts by the French parlia - 


ments, which was a meaſure rather Judicial 
than legiſlative ; but they doubtleſs perceiv- 


ed in it the ſeeds of future greatneſs and au- 
thority. So long as the ſceptre was ſwayed 
by warlike princes, the mufti was eaſily made 
to ſpeak as the ſultan directed, and the power 
of the ulema, under their warlike monarchs, 
was ſcarcely perceived. It does not appear 
that they attempted any reſiſtance to the will 
of the ſovereign before the reign of Amu- 
rath IV. That prince, one of the moſt fe- 


rocious that ever ſate on the Ottoman throne, 


irritated at the oppoſition of a mufti, cauſed 
him to be thrown into a huge mortar, and 
pounded to death, He conceived this kind 
of puniſhment in order to obviate, by a cruel 
irony, the privilege which the ulema en- 
joyed, that no member of their body could 
have his blood ſhed as a puniſhment. This 
example ſufficiently proves how little the 
men of the law were, at that time, able to 


9 oppoſe 
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oppoſe 2 ſovereign whoſe deſpotiſm was ſup- 

ported by the ſcimitar. - 
But upon the decline of the nt ſpirit 
of the ſultans, that, which was only a paliti- 
eal ſpring in the hands of the ſovereign, has 
become a fundamental law of the empire, 
creating and confirming a power, which, if 
not in actual oppoſition, is always in balance 
againſt him. The utility of ſuch a balance 
of power in the more enlightened govern- 
ments has been ſtrenuouſly ſupported on the 
grounds of a liberal policy; but, whatever we 
may think of ſuch arguments, they cannot 
apply to the ſtate of Turkey, where the ba- 
lance is only a balance of 1 intrigue and arti- 
fice, whilſt there is, in both parties, a perfect 
accordance of deſpotiſm, a mutual defect 
both of the means and inclination to benefit 
the community. On the part of the ſultan, 
it may be obſerved, that he would, long ſince, 
have become the mere creature and tool of 
the mufti, but for the power which he has 
reſerved to himſelf, of nominating and de- 
poſing the holder of that dignity. This it is 
which gives him a counterpoiſe againſt the 
mufti, by creating for him, among the 
ulema, as many partiſans as there are candi- 
dates aſpiring to the pontificate. The ulema, 
on the other hand, are, in their collective ca- 
Tacity, jealous of preſerving the influence 
C 4 which 
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which they have thus obtained in the go- 
vernment ; and that religion, which ſerved 
the firſt ſultans as a mean of adminiſtration, 
has become a ſource of terror and ſubjection 
to their feeble fuccefſors. The fetva is now 
ſo indiſpenſable a preliminary to any politi- 
cal act, that the ſultan, who ſhould dare to 
omit it, would be declared an inſidel by a 
fetva iſſued by the mufti motu proprio; and 
fuch a proceeding would be ſufficient to ex- 
cite againſt him both the populace and ſol- 
diery, and to precipitate him at once from his 
throne. So far is this jealouſy carried by the 
ulema, that they oppoſe, with all their power, 
the ſultan's departure from the capital, leſt, 
at a diſtance from their maneeuvres, he 
ſhould be able to conciliate the army to his 
intereſts, and aſſert his independence, The 
hte ſultan Muſtafa, anxious to be at the head 
of his army, was prevented from taking the 
field only by the fear of a revolt, which the 
men of the law could eaſily have excited in 


his abſence. 


Another apparent check on the authority 
of the ſultan, is formed by the great coun- 
cil, conſiſting of the great military officers, 
the heads of the ulema, and the prineipal mi- 
niſters of the empire. No important act of 
government can be undertaken without a 


previous diſcuſſion in this aſſembly, at which 
7 EP, the 
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the grand ſeignior, or his chief vizir, preſides; 
but every queſtion is decided by a plurality 
of votes. It is unneceſſary to expatiate on 
this body, as forming a diſtinct political power, 
becauſe, from the nature of its members, 
it muſt be ſwayed either by the party of the- 
ſultan, or by that of the prieſthood, and it, 
therefore, ſerves rather to determine the re- 
lative power of thoſe two diſtin& bodies. 
That much political knowledge cannot be 
expected from the miniſters of ſtate, is evi- 
dent from the manner in which they attain 
their fituations. Riſing from the meaneft 
ſtations, they advance progreſſively to the 
higheſt poſts ; not by means of ſuperior ge- 
nius or knowledge, but by petty intrigue, and 
by flattering thoſe on whom they depend. 
The vizir Tief, who commanded in 1790 
againſt the emperor, was raiſed by Gazi 
Haſſan from a ſtate of the mereſt indigence. 
He fold ſoap, in a baſket on his head, in the 
_— before he became the ſervant of Haſ- 

fan, who, after employing him in that menial 
office, made him ſucceſſively clerk in the 
treaſury of the arſenal, his own agent at the 
porte, (kapi kahia) paſha of the Morea, and, 
laſtly, grand vizir. 

There is, indeed, a regular eſtabliſhment 
for educating youth for the ſervice of the 
ſultan in a ſchool at Pera, called Galata 

Serat; 
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Serai : when they come thither, they ard 

placed in different claſſes, according to their 
abilities and the line to which they are deſ- 
tined. But this inftitution has ſo far dege- 
nerated, that few but the ſons of perſons 
belonging to the ſeraglio are ſent thithef; 
where their education is of ſmall importance, 
as any one, whether he has paſſed through 
this college or not, may attain any office in 
the ſeraglio by means of intrigue and bribery. 
It may be worth while here to notice a ſin- 
gular error, which 1s generally entertained in 
Europe relative to the term /erag/io, which is 
ſuppoſed to mean the apartments of the wo- 
men: it literally means palace, and is, there- 
ſore, applied by way of eminence to the vaſt 
range of buildings inhabited by the grand 
ſeignior and all the officers and dependents of 
his court. Here is tranſacted all the buſineſs 
of government; the council itſelf is called 
the drvan, and the place of public audience 
the porte, or the gate. Of the officers of the 
ſeraglio the viair is chief (as being the prime 
miniſter of the ſovereign); this is alſo a term 
given to him by way of eminence, as it ſig- 
nifies a counſellor in general; every paſha 
of three tails (that is of the firſt claſs) is a 
vizir : the paſha or vizir who reſides at the 
porte, or with the ſultan, is called the grand 
vizir, or vizir azem. Beſide the vizir, all 
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the other great public officers of the empire, 
reſident at Conſtantinople, inhabit the ferag- 
lio, or, at leaſt, have their offices there; all 
the miniſters, paſhas, &c. without exception, 


belong to it, and their poſſeſſions revert at 


their death to the ſultan, their maſter and 
their heir, of whom they are ſtiled the /aves 


(kul, or kool) ſo that their deſcendants have 


no advantage over thoſe of the meaneſt me- 
chanics, except what they may caſually de- 
rive from the notice of the ſovereign, or 
from having been introduced by their pa- 
rents into the ſchool of the ſeraglio. 
From the preceding obſervations it ap- 
pears, that the legiſlative and executive pow- 
ers are, in the higher acts of policy, divided 
among different bodies: the executive acts 
of an inferior order are ſuch as regard finan- 
cial and military operations, or matters of 
general police. The two former of theſe 
branches, though of ſmall import in the 
individual acts, are, each in its aggregate, 
of ſufficient importance to claim a ſeparate 
conſideration ; to each of them, therefore, F 
ſhall devote a future chapter, and for the 


preſent paſs on to a curſory view of the in- 


ternal police. However diſtinct the principle 


of the Turkiſh government, as it at preſent 


exiſte, may appear, its forms of adminiſtra- 
__ and all its internal police, are purely 
military, 
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military. This is fo thoroughly the caſe, 
that the grand ſeignior is ſtill ſuppoſed to 
reign, as formerly, in the midſt of his camp; 
he even dates his public acts from his imperial 
flirrup, and ſimilar inſtances are diſcoverable 


in all his other formalities. The govern- 
ment of diſtant provinces is committed to 
paſlas; their dignity is military, and the whole 
deſpotic power of the ſultan is delegated to 
them. A flight view of the hiſtory, of the 
janizaries will ſhow of what kind is the 
dependence placed on them, as well in the 
maintenance of the police as in the exer- 
ciſe of war, The force of arms firſt fub- 
jugated the countries which form their em- 
pire; the force of arms alone could retain 
them in ſubmiſſion ; and it is owing to the 
decline of the military ſpirit of the Turks, 
that the members of ſo vaſt a body are, at 
the preſent day, ſo feeble and diſunited.— Io 
wield the iron ſceptre with effect required a 
warlike ſovereign ſtained with blood, the 
ſcourge of his people, and alone the idol and 
the terror of an obedient foldiery, 

Such were a long while the characters of 
the fultans, and of the janizaries, the faith- 
ful miniſters of their deſpotiſm. From the 


moment that the latter beheld their chief no 


Jonger animated with a brave and warlike 
ſpirit, the machine of government was thrown. 
into 


* 
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into diſorder; the moving power was no 
longer the ſpring which ſhould have directed, 
and the re- action of the exterior parts to- 
ward the centre was totally deſtroyed. 

janizaries, then, ſeized themſelves that pow- 


er which a weak and cowardly ſultan could 


not wield; they depoſed their monarch, and 
placed upon the throne one in whoſe valour 
and abilities they had greater confidence ; 
but a more refined policy on the part of the 
deſpot annihilated the power of theſe pre- 
torian bands, by a ſyſtem of corruption and 
enervation. The moſt eminent of their lea- 


ders were taken off, either by ſecret fraud or 


open accuſation, and their places ſupplied 
by the meaneſt and moſt devoted creatures 
of the court. In the meanwhile: the corps 
itſelf was baſtardized and rendered contemp- 
tible by the introduction of a herd of the 


vileſt of the people; men occupied in the 


loweſt employments, and even ſtained with 
the moſt infamous crimes, who would have 
been formerly expelled from the ſervice 
with the greateſt indignation. The ſultans 
have, indeed, ſucceeded in extinguiſhing every 
ſpark of that fire which they dreaded; they 
have annihilated all traces of a military ſpi- 
rit; but they have, at the ſame time, para- 
Iyzed their own hands, and left themſelves 

without 
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without the powers neceſſary for the ſupport 
of a deſpotic government. Many of the 
paſhas, having little to fear from the ven- 
geance of the grand ſeignior, proceed to the 
moſt violent abuſes of their authority, and not 
unfrequently appear in open rebellion. The 
defection ſpreads from province to province, 
and little remains, in this vaſt empire, but 
the ſhadow of an union without real ſtabi- 
lity, and of an obedience whith mocks the 
graſp of ſuperiority. In the regular admi- 
niſtration of government, however, the ſul- 
tan is polleſſed of the moſt arbitrary power 
over the lives of his ſubjects, and executes 
criminal juſtice, either by himſelf or his vi - 
zirs, without proceſs or formality.  - 
In regard to property his power is more 
limited: over that of all his officers he has 
the fulleſt right; he is their lawful heir; but 
in regard to that of his other ſubjects he is 
reſtricted by the laws to greater moderation. 
It is, nevertheleſs, eaſy to avoid ſuch reſtric- 
tions; and we ſhall, in fact, ſee that the in- 
ſecurity of property in Turkey is one very 
powerful cauſe of the ignorance and vices 
of its inhabitants. The ſultan delegates his 
power in this reſpect to the vizirs and paſhas 
in the provinces, and, in a leſs degree, to go- 
vernors and officers of different ranks and de- 
nominations. 
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nominstions. Pretexts and ſuppoſed crimes 


are always to be found to deſtroy or to ruin 
a ſubject. This part of the government is 
therefore truly deſpotic; and when the prince 
or his repreſentatives are tyrants, it is de- 
ſpotiſin i in a form the moſt cruel and e 
ing to the rights of mankind. 

Having examined the egiutive and exe - 
cutive branches of government, it remains 
to ſpeak of the fudicial. This branch is 
founded, like the others, on religion; but a 
diviſion ſuited to the barbarous nature of its 
origin ſeems to obtain in it. The offences 
againſt the ſtate, or ſuch as affect the public 
peace, are 'wholly under the juriſdictien of 
the ſovereign, and ſeem to be excluded from 
the judicial forms; whilſt the diſpenſation 
of juſtice by formal proceſs ſeems to be in- 
tended only for offences and diſputes of a 
more private nature. 

The excellence or defect of a uche ſyſ- 
tem depends upon the code of law; upon the 
commentaries or precedents which are received 
as poſſeſſing authority; upon the perſons ap- 
pointed to adminiſter juſtice, and upon their 
mode of deciſion. The fundamental law, civil 
and political, is the #oran, whoſe reſpect ĩs 


owing to its divine origin: from this is e 


tracted à civil code, called the mulita, to 


which ure. certain commentaries called 


the 
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the durer and Halb; and beſides theſe there 


are various collections of etvas, or ſentences, 
of the moſt celebrated muftis, all of which 
together form, it muſt be confeſſed, a collec- 
tion of legal knowledge more than ſufficient 
tor the inſtruttion of the - judges, But as 
theſe judges are not bound by any preceding 
decrees, and have the application of the law 
in their own breaſts, the more intricate it is 
rendered by the different compilations and 
commentaries, the more arbitrary is the power 
intruſted to them. Were the tribunals pure, 
and the mode of trial equitable, this laxity 


of interpretation would doubtleſs. be an ad- 
vantage to the cauſe of juſtice; but the con- 


trary is ſo notorious in Turkey, that the ini - 
quitous deciſions of the judges are proverbial, 
and often furniſh. the ſubjects of their bur- 
leſque comedies. Peyſſonel complains of the 
unfairneſs of Baron de Tott in citing dit- 
ferent inſtances of Turkiſh injuſtice, and ob- 
ſerves, that ſimilar examples may be found 
in the hiſtory of every country; but it is not 
neceſſary in Turkey to recur to paſt ages, or 


Be ſingle out particular examples; it is the 
prominent feature in the character of their 


tribunals, and every day's experience con- 
firms the cenſure of Lott, by n in- 
ſtances of corruption. 

The eee of the Turkiſh kadis, or 
judges, 
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judges, to decide in favour of thoſe who have 
paid them, 1s often very ingenious; many 
pleaſant ſtories are told of them, and it js 
generally a ſubject for a kind of comedians, 
who act in coffee houſes or in private houſes, 
but without dreſs or ſcenery, one of them 
performing the part of a kadi, and two 
others the plaintiff and defendant. 

An Arab who had hired out his camel to 
a man to travel to Damaſcus, complained to 
a kadi, on the road, that he had overloaded 
his camel; the other bribed the kadi. What 
has he loaded it with?“ aſks the kadi the 
Arab anſwers, * with cahud (coffee ) and mas 
hue,” i. e. coffee et cetera (changing the firſt 
letter into m makes a kind of gibberiſh word, 
which ſignifies et cetera) © Hager and nugar, 
pots and mots, ſacks and machs, &c, goin 
through every article the camel was lo 
with; * he has loaded it twice as much as he 
dug t; „then,“ ſays the kadi, let him load 
the cabub and leave the mahue, the ſugar 
and leave the mugar, the pots and leave the 
mots, the ſacks and leave the macks,” and 
ſo on to the end of all the articles enu- 
merated, and às the poor Arab had told 
every article, and only added et cetera, ac- 
cording to the Arab cuſtom, without there 
being any &c. he took up the ſame 0g 
he had before. 

D A chriſ- 
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A chriſtian ſubject of the Turks was 
carried before a, judge at Aleppo, accuſed 
by a Sherif of having one evening in the 
bazar, or market place, knocked off his green 
turban, for which he would have been put 
to death—the judge was himſelf a Sherif 
(they have in moſt places the privilege of a 

judge of their own race.) The Chriſtian ſent 
ſecretly, bribed him, and informed him of 
the truth, which was, that the Sherif's tur- 
ban was of ſo dark a green that he took 
it for a dark blue, a colour which a chriſtian 
friend of his wore, and for whom he had 
taken him in the dark of the evening, and 
had knocked off his turban in a joke. The 
accuſed was brought before the judge, and 
the plaintiff came into the judge's hall with 
a great number of other Sherifs. The judge 
addreſſed them; © Do yon come here in ſuch 
numbers to aſk juſtice, or to take it yourſebves ; 
go out all but thoſe who are witneſſes, and you 
chriſtian,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the 
accuſer (who had been privately pointed out 
to him) © go you out, I ſuppoſe you are a wit- 
neſs for the accuſed; you ſhall be called when 
you are wanted.” The man exclaimed, that 
he was not only a Mahomedan, but a Sherif, 
and the accuſer himſelf! © What,” ſays the 
judge,” „you a Sherif, and wear a turban 


of a colour that I myſelf in the day time took 
| for 
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for that of an infidel ; how could the poor 
infidel in the dark diſtinguiſh it, You ought 
to wear the holy gra/s green of the prophet, 
and not be athamed of it. He acquitted the 
Chriſtian, and ordered the plaintiff to be baſ- 
tinadoed for not wearing a proper green tur- 


| ban. It would, without this turn, have been 


difficult to have appeaſed the violence of the 
Sherifs aſſembled ; but he was well paid for 
it, and for money they will run any riſks. 

If the Turkiſh judges diſplay great inge- 
nuity in diſtorting the rules of equity, it 
muſt be owned that they ſometimes ſhow 
equal {kill in the advancement of juſtice. 
When the famous Kuperly was grand-vizir, 
an old woman brought to an Armenian 
money-changer a caſket, containing jewels 
of great apparent value, ſaid they belonged 
to a ſultana, and borrowed money on them, 
depoſiting the caſket after ſhe had ſealed it. 
The money was to be paid again in a cer- 
tain tire. The woman not appearing a long 
while after the time was expired, he opened 
the caſket, in the preſence of ſeveral reſpect- 
able petſons, when the - jewels were diſco- 
vered to be falſe. The Armenian went to 
the vizir and related the ſtory. The ſultana 
had not ſent any jewels to be pawned. He | 
ordered him to remove from his ſhop, in a 
private manner, every thing valuable, and 
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on ſuch a night to ſet it on fire; that he 
would be near with proper people to prevent 
it ſpreading; that then he ſhould conſtantly 
ſit before his ſhop, and lament to all who 
paſſed his having loſt a caſket of jewels of 
immenſe value in the fire. In a few days 
the old woman appeared, and-demanded to 
releaſe her jewels. She was carried to the 
vizir, who ſhowed her her caſket, and told 
her ſhe: ſhould be immediately put to death 
by the moſt terrible torments, if ſhe did not 
confeſs the whole. She diſcovered her ac- 
complices; they were put to death, and the 
Armenian got back his money, deducting the 
vizir's ſhare. This fact is known at Con- 
ſtantinople. | 

The panegyriſts of Turkiſh juriſprudence 
adduce in its favour the cuſtom which is cal- 
led burning the mat, by which any individual, 
whether Mahometan, Jew, or Chriftian, may 
appeal to the juſtice of the grand ſeignior 
from the oppreſſion or injuſtice of his offi- 
cers. The petitioner, on theſe occaſions, 
appears in the ſtreet, near the moſque to 
which the ſultan is going, and has on his 
head a bit of burning imat, at the ſame time 
bearing aloft his pbthion, which is lifted up 
tothe officer, whole buſineſs it is to receive 
and put it into a bag. The xtreme df vio» 
lende dſton produces a "remedy no leſs Volen jotent 
| P " y wh 
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m its nature ; it is thus with the burning of 


the mat, which is never practiſed but on 


great occaſions, when a complaint is lodged, 
in a deſperate manner, againſt a vizir, or 
other great perſon, and the ſultan is thereby 
cautioned to take the fuppliant under his 
protection. Such petitioners have, generally, 
a party of malcontents to ſupport them; and 


they adopt this mode to warn the ſultan of 


the danger of not receiving their complaints, 
which, indeed, without ſome ſuch precau- 
tion, ſeldom meet with any attention. 
It appears from the preceding conſidera- 
tions, that the evils ariſing from the mode 
of government afford little hope of reform. 
Such an attempt would in vain be under- 
taken, even by a ſovereign of the greateſt 
abilities and moſt patriotic inclinations. Were 
a ſultan, equal in military talents to Amus+ 
rat the fourth, to {it on the Ottoman throne, 
it might be poſſible to rekindle that martial 
genius in his forces, which has been ſo long 
extinguiſhed, and to reduce to ſubmiſſion 
thoſe rebellious paſhas, who have been ſo 
long independent, This indeed would be an 
herculean labour ; but even this would be 
rendered inieffectual by the prevalence of the 
ulema, A powerful prieſthood, in oppoſition 
to the ſovereign, muſt, in ſuch a country as 
Turkey, thwart all his views, and render in- 
| D 3 effectual 
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effectual his moſt ſtrenuous exertions. To 


introduce an unity into the government, this 
ambitious body ſhould be wholly extirpated ; 
but ſuch a ſtep as this ſcarcely any ſultan 
who has ſat on the throne, would have dared 
to have taken; how much leſs is it to be ex- 
pected from the daſtardly and enervated ſove- 
reigns who now ſpring from the ſeraglio. 
Much ſtreſs has been laid by ſome au- 
thors on the limitation of the ſultan's power 
by law, with reſpect to property of individu- 
als, to prove that his government is not 
wholly deſpotic. The fact, however, is ſim- 
ply, that with regard to ſome kind of pro- 
perty, as houſes which are poſſeſſed by in- 
heritance, the ſovereigns have ſometimes 
thought it dangerous to violate the common 
law openly, by depriving the owner of their 
property by force ; ih ſuch caſes, when the 
object has been deſirable, we have ſeen them 
take a ſhorter way, by putting the owner ta 
death; and againſt this exerciſe of power nq 
one objects; and ſometimes they have ſub» 
mitted to the law to make their reign po- 
pular, This oppoſition to. the will of the 
ſultan, as has been obſerved, is not to be un- 
derſtood of the officers of the parte, for with 
theſe no ceremony is obſerved, The paſhas 
in the provinces are, however, leſs delicate 


than the ſultan in the capital. 


CHAPTER II. 
On the Turkiſh F. inances. 


HERE is no matter of internal po- 

licy which affords a wider ſeope far 

the diſplay of abilities than finance; it is to 
a ſkilful application of its powers in this 1 re- 
ſpect, that the riſe and the continuance of a 
great empire is chiefly to be attributed; and 
from a failure here may be deduced alt of 
the evils which bring on its decay and downs, 
fal. It would be a narrow view of this ſub- 
je, which ſhould regard only the debtor and 
creditor fide of the account, the poſitive or the 
relative magnitude of the impoſts ; it is not 
ſo much the ſum raiſed or e as the 
mode of its levy and application, which 1 is to 
be regarded as the teſt of political ability. 
The following ſketch will, therefore, em- 
brace a view of the different public treaſures, 
together with obſervations on the mode of 
raiſing them, on their application, and on 

their preſent ſituation, wank 

The Turkiſh ſyſtem of finance may be di- 
vided into two great branches, the public 
treaſury or miri, and the ſultan' s treaſury 
| INES 0 or 
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or haſni, each of which has its 8 


ſources of revenue, and its particular appro- 
priation of expenditure. 

There are, indeed, other treaſures of con- 
ſiderable magnitude, which deſerve the at- 
tention of the politician, though not properly 
included in the ſyſtem of finance : theſe are 
the treaſures of the ulema and thoſe of the 
moſques, ſums taken from the active and ef- 
| ficient capital of the nation, and either wholly 
| unemployed, or appropriated to uſes which 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have a very direct re- 


| N to the neceſſities of the ſtate. 


ublic treaſure or exchequer of the 
ſtate 1 1 detnands our attention, as that in 
which are to be expected the moſt methodi- 
cal regularity, the greateſt fairneſs in the im- 
pohtion,, and judgment in the application of 
the taxes, The revenues of this treafure are 
of two kinds, the fixed and the caſual, the 
former of which may be divided into the 
karach or tribute paid by Chriſtians, and the 
farms of the empire in general; the latter 
conſiſ of certain articles; which will be 
mentioned in the ſubjoined detail. 
The expenditute embraces a variety of 
objects, vis. the expences of the army and 
navy, in war as well as peace; the pay of all 
officers, civil and military; ; the erecting and 
; repairing of fortifications, of public ol fices, 
high - 
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bigh- roads, bridges, &c. together with a great 
part of the expences of the ſultan's houſehold, 
and ſeveral other extraordinary diſburſements. 
The following detail will compriſe the 
ordinary revenue and expenditure of the pub- 
lic treaſury of the Ottoman empire, from the 
moſt authentic documents, together with a 
view of its debts and credits in the year 
1776, at the concluſion of a ruinous war 
with Rufſa. 


ANNUAL REVENUE of the MIR. 
| This comprehends the different tributes, taxes, and cuſ- 
toms, called the karach, mukatã, bedeli- nõuzõul, avaragi- 
hane, gebeluyan, gebeluyan-embak, gebi-humayun, havaſi- 


humayun, eukaf-humayun, piſkes-zaiſe, meokuf, tarap-hanei, 
ancire, haremein haſineſi, ſherifein haſinẽsi, &c. 


1, FIXED REVENUE. . 


The firſt branch is the #arach, a capitation tax, or an- 
nual redemption. of the lives of all thoſe males above 15 
years of age, who do not profeſs the Mahometan religion. 
It is farmed in the different diſtricts as follows: 


—— 


- 
—— 


5 | 
{ 
is 


, — 
Purſes Rumi 
of 500 dol- 
. lars or pia | Piaſtres. 
EUROPEAN CITIES and PASHALIKS, | ue. 
4 — 
Conſtantinople and its environs -| 2,916 
Thi p - 2 | 
is karach wis augmented to this ſum 
in the year 177, by the addition of 
360 puiſes (or 180,000 piaſtres) of 
which augmentation only 100 weat to 
the public creafury. | 
Adrianople and its environs =| 1,750 
Tattar-bazargikt «a « = 250 


N * 5 6 ä — * 32 = - — — — 
— 
p — * 
— — — 8 — — * — — 
— — . _ — 
— — — CASO — — —_ - * 
— — —— —— Say CTY . y 2 ws -—_ — 


4- 


Philippopolis 


Salonico 


Uſkiup 


Kiofdentil 
Terhale 
Yenitſher Kinar 
22 
Delvine 
Elbiſſan 
Bania 
Kiſria 
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_ MT 


QOzi (now in the "polleſſion of Ruſ- 
ſiaʒ called FT by the _—_ 


Siliſtria 
Varna 
Babadahg 
Paravadi 
Karinabad 


Err 


Ruſchuk 
. 

ezar 
Niceboli 
Harmen 
Viddin - 
Iſlemie 
Uſunge abad Haſkioy =. 
Gallipoli | 


Orſe 


Yenebanti 
- Negroponte 


Ifdiu 
Bel 
Ni 


Alaſſonia 


Tif 


Kiordos 

Athens (Seitin, or land of alives) 
" Yenike 
Napoli di Romania 


1 
* 
4 


CCC 


n SCE I 


1 


* 


N W 


450 


180 


280 


530 


260 
226 | 


270 


350 
250 


hs. 
450 
250| 


90 


170 


170 
100 
160 
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1 _— 


Purſes Rumi. Piaſtres. 


Hatevmis — — 3 120 
Calamata 1 — — 130 
Enghily Kaſry — — -f 170 
Livadia — - — — 70 
Tancara - _— - - | by go. f 
Donige — - 0 
Aleſſandria — — — — 290 
Boſnia with its dependencies = 1,495 


(Bender and Hotin are not included) - 
Morea and its five juriſdiftions < 3,560 


PROVINCES and CITIES of ANA- 
TOLIA, | — 


Hade vendighiar Sangia ii: 280 
The province of Kiatahie  - =— 480 
Gimis diznẽ of Eſkiſhehir - 120 
Sultan Ony. - + 120 
Kara Hiſlar - <&| 180 
The province of Angora | I 
The juriſdiction of Tuſſia . 180 
| of Boli w.. 90 
of Kiſlin — 75 
of Viran Shehir 75 
of Hiſſar on 120 
of Akſhe-ſhehir 110 
of Cara-ſu $5 | 
of Ghiul Bazar | 
The government of Caſtemony - 190 
The juriſdiction of Sinop + + 150 
of Ir - _ - 50 | 
of Sultatnony < To] | 
of Ghiuſel Hiſſar a 
of Allaſhehir - $0 | 
| of Metmen . 90 | 
The government of Menteſhe + 150 ; 
of Smyrna - 320 
The juriſdiction of Akthe Shehir I20 p 
of Sahri-hiſſlar - 125| 
The iſland Kuſeh-adaſi , - = 150 
The juriſdiction of Ghiul-hiſſar - 
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Purſes Rumi. | Piaſtres, 
— —  — — 
The juriſdiction of Hamid - 300 
of Valli-keſſti 80 
of Sandughi -« 50 
The government of Breigha - 160 | 
of Car 2th — 40 
* % of Teké __ 27 | 
of Glays * - 210 
of Iſenghemid < 450 | 
of Ala — — 110 | 
of Sivas - 490 
of Tokat - 260 
of Veni - 210 
of Yenniil - go | 
of Amaſia - 180 
of Bozauk - 
of Zurem - 150 
of Diyunik - 120 
of Dzanik - | 800 
of Arabkir - 320 
The province of Caramania — 200 1 
| of Ahſhery - +» 210 
of Kaiſarie 120 
of Akferai - = 120 
of Adana 200 T 
of Silis = - 110 
of IZ · il bp. 300 
of Ekin = - go 
Tripoly in Syria = - 120 
Damaſcus (or Sham Ser) — 400 
Aleppo (Haleb) — - 609 
8 - - 129 
Agras — — — 2 — ä 70 
Meras - - . 200 
Anitab — - 240 
The government of Malatia _ 120 
of Rica 200 
of Ahmed - 110 
The government of Hiſni Manſur - | 80 
of Diarbekir 300 
of Muflil — 300 
of Etzerun — 450 
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The government of Trebiſond 


of Gelder of 


of Van 


of Karis - 1 


Bagdat, Baſſora, —_—_— ny en- 
virons - | oy 
The iſland of Tenedce — 
of Meteline = 

Shio (or Scio) 

hio - 

Candia - 


— (or W l 


th. 


— Wo 


o 


The iſlands dependent on the ecapi 
tan paſha — 

Cairo (or Memr) — 

Several other revenues, of which is a 
ſeparate account - 


Total for the Karach for Romelia 
and Anatolia - = " 


— | 


The sg co BRANCH of the FIXED 
REVENUE comprizes the fol- 
lowing general TAXES or 
FARMS of the Empire. 


Mukata, (farms regiſtered in the 
Baſh-muhaſſebẽ, de. ) 
The Ogialik of Bulgaria pays = 
The Agalik of the Furkomani — 
The body of 3 (Gyplics 
„„ - his "ogy 
ebelu af render - 
* 2 45 De 
Gebeluyan of the Timar and Zia- 
met, poſſeſſed by aged or infirm 
perſons — 
Bedeli Nuzul of the Timar and 
Ziamet of Romalia and Anatolia 
varigi Hang ( [ng * of im- 
. ) - 


— 


2 


Purſes Rumi. 


Piaſtres. 


— 


8 
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ge ERS * des Rumi. Piaſtres. 


ö — — — — 
Of tobacco, the mines of ſilver 
&c. contributions of the admi- 


niſtrators 2,300 
Mukata, mizan on ſilk, malte, oil, 

&c. of the country of Bruſa - 790 
Duty paid by the dealers in ſhcep 7800 


Salt piis or mines of Haſla <- 1,200 
Fiſh, woods, &c. of Metelino and | 
its ports; tax on — at Con- 
ſtantinople — 2,800 
Paid for the ſultan's kitchen, by 
certain Ci:ies, own, and vil- | 
lages = — 1,300 
By the company of butchers - 
he cuſtom houſe of Conſtanti- 


nople 
*The duty on tobacco = 


®N. B. This duty is aſſigned in the following 
"Ka; | 


855 purſes 0 the proprietors of the 


232 to the * 
200 to the imperial mint. [4 
1,257 | | 


Rent of the houſes belonging ” 


the arſenal — 1,280 
Duty -on tobacco 1 Arabia and | 


MR” fe 700 


Of which is affigned 400 to the proprietors 
above mentioned 300 to the imperial 
mint. 


Revenues of the farms belonging to 
Mecca and Medina - 2725800 
Divers ſmall farms deſtined for . | 
rity - - - - 2,995 


Annual Fixed Revenue 75,871 
or 37,935,599 
— CEC" =A= 


754871 
or 37,935,590 


— — 


Carried forward « 


* 
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| Purſes Runs. | Piafties. 


— 


Brought forward — 75,871] 37,935, 50 


II. UNIX ED REVENUE. | | 
From the Muagili and Mukata - 55772 


Duty on tobacco — — | 35065 
Caſual confiſcations and inheri- 

tances : - - 2 1.22 
Farms of Cairo ” 1 — 1 2 
On tobacco by a new regulation 400 
The Zaeſe paid by the vizir and 


other miniſters for their offices - 1,800 
Beſides what is paid on the creating | 
of a vizir on making any other 
miniſter. | - > hs | 
89,885 | 
. or 44,942,500 


| | ERAS [—=——_—_—_— 

Total of the Revenue of the Empire or public treaſury, 
called the Miri, 44,942,500 piaſtres, or about C. 4,494, 50. 
ſterling. Since this calculation was made, the exchange 
is ſtill more againſt Turkey, or, more properly ſpeaking, this 
money has been much debaſed. 


The Revenues of Walachia and Moldavia are not in- 
cluded, They were to pay nothing during the three helt 
years after the peace with Ruſſia was concluded. 


* 


4 


- ANNUAL 


he” 
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ANNUAL EXPENDITURE of the MIR. 


—_— 


nnn. 


— . Piaſtres. 


— — — 


Pa of the cy gun or militia of 
Conftantinep - 22,700 
Pay of the eth and of the HL: 
people * to the ſultan's . 


kitchen 700 
Pay of the agas and officers of the 

ſultan's palace - 1,700 
To the harem of the old palace - 1, 800 
To the ſultan's eunuchs 800 
To the aga of the * of Ga- 

lata - X 501 
Expences of the kitchen (purſes 

rumi) 1,800 
To the chief of the 8 WY 600 
Expences of the imperial ſtables | 600 
Arbitrary aſſignments - - 1,250 
A donation to Mecca and Medina 9,900 
Pay of the failors of the fleet -| , 2,700 
Proviſion for the fleet - - 2 
Expences of the admiralty 1,800 | 


Penſions of the ſultanas and of the 

depoſed hans of the Crim = 1,372 
Pay of the garriſon of Viddin -=- 1,250 
Pay of all the other fortreſſes of _ 


Ottoman empire - 18, ooo 
Pay of thoſe of Boſnia - 1,970 
For maintaining recruits — 472 
Expences of the leſſer department 

called Kuchük Kalem * - + 1,200 

Pay of thoſe who page; the * 2 T3 

nube — 3,521 

Expences in maintaining the "poſts © 1,700| 


Total of the Expenditures of the Empire 
paid by the public treaſury or miri 0 } | 70,230 


r 36,968,133 


” | Revenue - {+ 4494. 4,494, 2 50 ſterling. 
Equal to ——_ C. 37596, 813 ö Expenditure = 3,696,813 
ling. 


Surplus „ 797,437 ſterling. 


—— — 
/n 
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An. ACCOUNT of the DEBTS , CREDITS. of the 


* 


vani. 
The Miri owed, 
To the treaſury of . _ 

Medina = =- 
To the Haſne - on FU Ie 4 
To the arſenal 2 Ph 

To the Miri was owing, 
From the tobacco cuſtoms = | 3,786,000 
From ſeveral branches of the Re- 11 

venue 6, ooo, ooo 
A balance on the Yearly Payments 

to the treaſury = 7,280,480 
8 being the debt of the Midi 3 3 

about (. 3,628, 350 ſterling = + = n 
| 
—— RT — 


— 9 


MIR I, in 1776, after the concluſion of the Russlax Wax. 


| Purſes Di- | 


; 


N 1,350,000 
45,550,000 
6,500,000 


2 


535400, oo0 


17,066, 480 


— —— — — 


36,333,510 


— 


The Jaſus, or private treaſure of the ſul- 
tan, next claims our notice: in amount, in- 
deed, it is vaſtly ſuperior to the. miri, but it 
contributes little to the exigencies of the ſtate, 
except in times of war, or other great emer- 
gency, and even then it is generally made a 
ereditor of the public treaſury to the amount 


of its contribution. 


The ordinary expenditure of this treaſury 


is chiefly went to the ſeraglia; it is, how- 
E 


ever, 
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ever, very conſiderable, though greatly di- 
miniſhed ſince the reform introduced by ſul- 
tan Muſtafa the third. 

Its extraordinary expences have ſometimes 
been very conſiderable, large ſums being oc- 


| caſionally paid to ſecure the fidelity of the 


— 


janizaries in times of popular commotion, or 


on the acceſſion of a new ſultan to the throne 


amidſt the ſtruggle of contending factions; 


it has alſo, in ſome inſtances, contributed 


larger ſums toward the proſecution of a war, 


than thoſe for which it has been made credi- 
tor by the miri. 

The receipts may be divided (as thoſe of 
the miri) into fixed and caſual; the former, 


however, are very inconſiderable in compa- 
riſon with the latter. 


The fixed revenues of the haſne confiſted 
of the following tributes : 


From Cairo 600,000 piaſtres. 
Wallachia 230,000 | 5 
Moldavia 260, ooo | * 

 Raguſa 20,000 


1,110,000 piaſtres, or (. 111,000 ſterling. 


. . Theſe, however, have either ceaſed en- 
tirely, or are little to be relied on. The Ra- 
guſan tribute, which is the only one paid re- 


| Zularly, confilts of 1 * ſequins, or £. G, ooo 


2 * ſterling 
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ſterling every three years. Thofe of Molda- 
viaand Wallachia are annihilated when there 
is a war with Ruſſia; and Cairo is ſo little 
ſubje& to the porte, that inſtead of receiving 
a regular contribution from thence, large ſums 
are frequently ſent thither to corrupt the begs, 
and to enſure their obedience to the porte, by 
fomenting quarrels amongſt them. 


The caſual revenues of the haſne, are 


if, The revenues of the mines, which have lately much 
diminiſhed. 

2d. The ſale (for they are really fold) of all places and 
poſts, which are alſo diminiſhed, as they do not 
bring in ſo much as they did, owing to the wretch= 
edneſs of the provinces. The paſhalik of Cairo 
uſed to coſt J. 75,000 ſterling; that of a cadi 
in a great city 2 to C. 5000, and more. 

3d. A duty of 10 per cent on all inheritances. 

4th. The inheritances of the officers of the ſeraglio, and 
the porte (or empire, ) the ſultan being their heir, 
to the total excluſion of their children or relations. 
The ulema ſolely are exempted from this law, 

gth. The confiſcations of all officers diſgraced or put to 
death, 

6th. The property of thoſe who die without heirs, inherited 
by the law of eſcheat. 

7th, Penalties. 

8th. Preſents from great officers and foreign courts, 55 


Nothing can be more uncertain than a gueſs 


(for a calculation is impoſſible) of the amount 
E 2 of 


_ * n. 


of each of theſe branches of the private trea- 
ſury; many of them are in themſelves highly 
fluctuating, and others are ſubject to immenſe 
embezzlements. That they greatly ſurpaſs 
the revenues of the miri cannot be doubted, 
ſince it is the principal occupation of every 
paſha to ſuck out the very vitals of his pro- 
vince; and theſe men have no ſooner amaſſed 
a great property, than they are cut off by the 
ſultan to enrich his treaſury. 

Every ſultan leaves what is called his trea- 
ſure in the vaults of the ſeraglio, and every 
ſultan thinks it a duty to leave as conſiderable 
a ſum as he can they attach even a vanity 
to it. 

The perſonal hereditary wealth of the indi- 
viduals of the ulema forms, in the aggregate, a 
very conſiderable fund, which, in the ordinary 
operations of government, cannot be applied 
to any uſes of the ſtate. The ulema, as we have 
ſeen, is the only body of men who hold of- 
fices in the Turkiſh empire, whole property 
is hereditary in their families; it may there- 
fore be naturally ſuppoſed that they will be- 
come objects of the ſultan's avaricious jea- 
louſy: ſuch, however, is their power, that 
any invaſion of their treaſure would be 
attended with the greateſt danger. The 


mere exiſtence of ſuch a treaſure is, how- 


ever, a ſubject of great importance, both as 
affecting 
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affecting the ordinary and extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances of the ſtate. 


In the former, it ſerves to ſupport a body 
of men inveſted with formidable power, in 
oppoſition to the ſultan; but as theſe ſame 
men have little connection of intereſt with 
the people at large, their wealth ſeems to be 
taken from the general ſtock only to nouriſh 
an additional body of tyrants. In the event 
of any great convulſion, it cannot be doubted 
that even this treaſure would be ſacrificed to 
the preſervation of the ſtate; but it ſeems 
probable that this meaſure would not be 
adopted without ſome ſtruggle on the part 
of the ulema, who will ſcarcely be willing to 
make ſuch a ſacrifice until it is, perhaps, too 
late. 

The treaſures in the moſques are very 
conſiderable : they ariſe from the revenues 
appropriated to them at their faundation, and 
by ſubſequent bequeſts ; and as the- ſuperſti- 
tion of the rich muſſulmans frequently leads 
them to ſuch acts of oſtentatious charity, the 
aggregate of theſe ſums throughout the whole 
empire muſt be immenſe. The whole of this 
property, being under the ſeal of religion, can- 
not be broken in upon with impunity. The 
ordinary revenues are, or ought to be, ex- 
pended in the ſupport of the moſque, and in 
works a piety and charity; but there are be, 


E 3 ſides, 
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ſides, in ſome of their vaults, treaſures which 
would be very conſiderable, were it not for 
conſtant malverſation on the part of the 
guardians. The whole of theſe treaſures, 
though ſtrictly forbidden by law to be ap- 
plied to any other uſes than thoſe of reli- 
gion, may be reſorted to when the ſeat of em- 
pire itſelf is in imminent danger, an event 
in which the intereſts of the Mahometan re- 
ligion are ſuppoſed to be involved. 

Such are the ſources, and, as nearly as it 
can be calculated, the amount of the Turkiſh 
revenue and expenditure. The mode of its 
collection, and the probable conſequences of 
its preſent ſituation, afford room for obſerva- 
tions of the higheſt importance, which, in- 
deed, are ſufficiently obvious to the enlight- 
ened European, but which the ignorant Turk 
would with difficulty comprehend or arro- 
gantly deride. 

The want of clear and accurate views on 
the ſubject of finance gives the court that ra- 
pacity, which ſpreads to all the ſubordinate 
officers, and tends to the impoveriſhment of 
the people without augmenting (but on the 
contrary diminiſhing) the reſources of the go- 
vernment. It has become a fixed ſource. of 
revenue to ſet to public ſale offices of every 
denomination ; nor is it only to the treaſury 
that theſe tees, ſometimes to a very high 

5 amount, 
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amount, are paid: in the intrigues of the ſe- 
raglio, by which the diſpoſal of all places is 
regulated,. every thing is done by means of 
bribes; and if this is attended, as we have 
ſeen, with the worſt conſequences in the diſ- 
tribution of juſtice, it is no leſs pernicious in 
the department of finance. | 

Hence it is, that the paſhas ſent into the 
diſtant provinces exert to the utmoſt their 
power of extortion ;. but are always outdone 
by the officers immediately below them, who, 
in turn, leave room for the ingenuity of their 
ſubordinate agents; and the circle is only 
completed by the power of the deſpot, who, 
from time to time, ſqueezes into his own cof- 
fers the ſpunge, with which this herd of 
plunderers had abſorbed the property * the 
people. 

As the Mahomedans themſelves pay no 
perſonal tax or capitation, and in general 
contribute very little to the revenues of the 
ſtate, the paſhas are obliged to find other me- 
thods of exacting money from them; but the 
Chriſtians always ſuffer moſt. _ 

The mildneſs of the Turkiſh government 
is argued from their permitting foreigners 
to pay lower duties than their own ſubjects; 
tKis circumſtance is, however, only a proof of 
their ignorance in matters of commerce; for 
barely a wiſe and politic ſovereign would, by 

E 4 al 
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all means, cheriſh the commercial ſpirit in 
his own ſubjects rather than in ſtrangers. 
The duty paid by foreigners is 3 per cent. 
whilſt that paid by the natives varies in dif- 
ferent places from 5 to 7 and 10 per cent. 
The. loweſt is a duty of 5 per cent. paid at 
Conſtantinople and Smyrna, on ſome articles 
of foreign produce ; but in moſt parts of the 
empire the legal duty on merchandize in ge- 
neral is 10 per cent. Peyſſonel, who cor- 
rects Tott on this ſubject, is himſelf ſo far 
from being accurate, that (contrary to his 
aſſertion) the common duty is called afheria, 
or the tenth (from the Arabic h. But 
the legal impoſts are but a ſmall part of what 
the merchant pays: foreigners indeed are, 
in all countries, more liable to impoſition 
than the natives; but that even the latter 
are ſubjected to heavy impoſitions is certain, 
from the inſtances cited by Tott, which are 
by no means uncommon. 

From the total ſeparation of the public 
treaſury and that of the ſultan, it reſults, 
that whilſt the former is in the moſt im- 
poveriſhed ſtate, and unable to pay for the 
moſt neceſſary expences of the empire, the 
latter abounds with money, which is laviſhed 
on the moſt frivolous objects. However the 
ſplendor of the ſovereign may be ſuppoſed to 
be connected with the glory of the ſtate, the 
neceſſities 
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neceſſities of the latter have ſurely a para- 
mount claim; but in Turkey it is conſidered 


of more importance to provide diamonds for 


the ſultan's harem, than to conduct the moſt 
uſeful operations, military or commercial. If 
the preſent ſtate of the Turkiſh finances 
ſeems incompatible with the permanence or 
proſperity of the ſtate, the future proſpect is 
{till leſs promiſing. 

The debt of the miri, in 1776, cannot be 
conſidered as very enormous, if we take inta 
the account how great had been the exertion, 
and how ruinous the expence, of the preced- 
ing war. The fleet, which had ſuffered fo 
greatly from the diſaſter at Tcheſme, was 
alſo re-eſtabliſhed on a mare formidable foot- 


ing than it had been previouſly to that event, 


and the treaſury ſeemed to have effected all 
its moſt burdenſome operations. Neverthe- 
leſs the expenditure has fince increaſed, and 
it is not probable that the miri can diſcharge 
its debts without a donation from the trea- 
ſury of the ſultan, a meafure which does not 
enter into the policy of the ſeraglio. Here 
then we-are to conſider the probable conſe- 
quences of a deficiency in its treaſury, to a 
government which knows nothing of the 
financial proviſions of modern politics, and, 
conſequently, will be totally unprepared for 


ſuch a gonjuncture. 
The 


— 
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The revenues of the empire are diminiſh. 
ing, and as the extortions of the paſhas in- 
creaſe, and the means of fatisfying them de- 
creaſe in a degree alarming to the porte, op- 
preſſive even to the Mahomedans, and ſhock- 
ingly diſtreſsful to the poor Chriſtian ſubjects, 
ſome great crifis cannot be very far off, when 
the ſultan muſt (notwithſtanding every rea- 
ſon he may have to the contrary) open the 
treaſures of the ſeraglio, and, laſt of all, have 
recourſe to the facred depoſits of the moſques, 
and the riches of the ulema. What diſorder, 
confuſion, and alarm, this will occaſion, what 
revolutionary events it may produce in the 
provinces, from the diſtreſs and conſequent 
weakneſs of the porte, may be eaſily fore- 
ſeen ; univerſal anarchy muſt prevail, and 
every paſha will aſpire at being an indepen- 
dent ſovereign. 

That there would be reſources in the em- 
pire no one can doubt; but to employ them 
would require another ſyſtem of government 
—a ſyſtem incompatible with the policy, the 
habits, and perhaps the fundamental laws of 
the Turkiſh government. 

The revenues have lately been conſiderably 
augmented by improvements in the admini- 
firation of the different branches, and parti- 
cularly the farms. 

The debaſement of the current coin has 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes been reſorted to by ſovereigns as a 
meaſure of finance. In this point of view the 
following obſeryations on the Turkiſh money 
may not be ynacceptable ; 


The alloy in the 6oLD coin is filver (not 
copper.) 


The zurmachbuh of Conſtantinople, a gold coin of Mach- 

mut, Oſman, and Muſtafa, weighs 13 karats, and 
22 2 carats fine 

is 1 1 alloy ſilyer. } The mitcal, or 24 carats of pure 
gold, is worth 64 dollars. Theſe pieces go for 3+ 
dollars. 

The zurmahbubs of Abdulhamid and Selim are 19 carats 

fine, and go for 3 dollars, 

Thoſe of Cairo weigh 13 karats, and go in Turkey for 
31 dollars; they are from 17, 18, to 19 carats fine, 
The fundukli of Machmut and Muſtafa weigh 17 ; carats, 

are 23 carats fine, and go for 3 dollars, 


SILVER COIN, 


1 pound of ſilver equals 100 drachms. 

n the piaſtres there are but 40 drachms pure in the pound. 
hoſe of Abdulhamit 34 drachms—they cheat 2 carats at 
the mint, which the money is leſs than the ſtandard. 

That of ſultan Selim, the preſent reigning ſovereign, is ſtill 
worſe. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of the Turkiſh Military Force. 
HE ſtate of the Turkiſh military forms 


a very intereſting branch of enquiry, 
fince it is that by which their empire has riſen, 
and upon which it ſeems to depend. 'In de- 
veloping the weakneſs of this diforganized 
maſs, I ſhall firſt recur to the cauſes which 

- formerly gave it power, and which, having 
ceaſed to operate, leave it, at the preſent dax, 
only the ſemblance of its ancient greatneſs. 
From this ſurvey we ſhall turn to a delinea- 
tion of its preſent ſtate, and after giving a 
detail of the land forces, ſhall conſider their 
preſent military character, their tactics, and 
laws of warfare ; from the united conſidera— 
tion of which will be ſeen, what eſtimation 
the Turkiſh armies juſtly deferve. The naval 
force will merit a ſeparate attention ; and 
here we ſhall notice thoſe attempts at its 
amelioration, from which, if effectual im- 
provement could be at all hoped in Turkey, 
it might have been, with ſome probability, 

expected. Laſtly, I ſhall notice the ſtate of 

14 the Turkiſh fortifications, particularly of thoſe 

| which are, or are ſuppoſed to be, of the laſt 

l importance to the defence of the empire. 
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It is undeniable that the power of tie 
Turks was once formidable to their neigh- 
bour not by their numbers only, but by their 
military and civil inſtitutions, far furpaſſing 
thoſe of their opponents, who were never 
united in a rational ſyſtem; governed often by 
courtiers, prieſts, or women; poſſeſſing no ra- 
tional ſyſtem of finance, no great reſources in 
caſes of exigency, no ſyſtem of war even com- 
parable to the Turks, a feudal government, 
internal diſſentions, no wiſe or ſolid alliances 
amoneſt each other ; and yet they all trem- 
bled at the name of the Turks, who, with a 
confidence procured by their conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſes, held the Chriſtians no leſs in con- 
tempt as warriors than they did on account 
of their religion. Proud and vain-glorious, 
conqueſt was to them a paſſion, a gratifica- 
tion, and even a mean of ſalvation, a fure 
way of immediately attaining a delicious pa- 
radiſe. Hence their zeal for the extenſion 
of their empire, or rather a wild enthuſiaſm, 
even beyond the pure patriotiſm of the he- 
roes of antiquity ; hence their profound re- 
ſpe& for the military profeſſion, and their 
glory even in being obedient and ſubmiſſive 
to diſcipline. 
The Ottoman empire was governed by 
great men from Othman I. to sf 
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The exceptions, if any, were always ſo ſhort, 
that the military genius of the people did 
not decline, but was. like a fire ſmothered, 
and always broke out in the next reign with 
redoubled fury. To ſultan Amurath I. is 
owing the rife of a permanent military among 
the Turks; he it was, who, after extending 
the ſphere of his conqueſts from the Helle- 
ſpont to the Danube, formed the more po- 
litic project of preſerving his empire by a 
body of militia, accuſtomed to diſcipline and 
attached by peculiar privileges to the ſer- 
vice. 

For this purpoſe he took every fil child 
of the Chriſtians in his power, above fifteen 
years old, and committed them to the care 
of huſbandmen for two or three years, to be 
inured to hard labour, and inſtructed in the 
Mahometan religion. They were then taught 
the uſe of arms, and to accuſtom them to 
ſlaughter they were made to practiſe the uſe 
of their ſabres on their priſoners or crimi - 
nals. When every movement of compaſſion 
was worn out, they were inrolled in the 
body of yeniſſieri (new troops) or janizaries, 
and formed the flower of the Turkiſh army, 
The inſtitution of the janizaries gave at that 
time a decifive ſuperiority to the Turkith 
arms, as they preſented a ſyſtem of diſci- 
pline, and a permanency of organization, till 

then 
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then unknown in Europe. Theſe haughty 
and celebrated legions were long the terror 
of furrounding nations, and continued to be 

looked upon as formidable until the middle 
of the ſeventeenth century. At that time 
the Turkiſh power ceaſed to aggrandize it- 
ſelf; it made a pauſe in its conqueſts, a pauſe 
prophetic of that downtal toward which it 
has ſince ſo rapidly verged, and which ſeems 
now to threaten a ſpeedy approach. The 
ſteps which led to this degradation are eaſily 
diſcernible. - The diſcipline of this ferocious 
ſoldiery could only be upheld by ſovereigus 
equally ferocious : no ſooner did the fultans 
quit the fatigues of the camp for the de- 
baucheries of the harem, than the janizaries, | 
diſdaining their command, broke out into 
{edition, and dethroned the monarch who 
appeared unworthy of empire. It was the 
policy of ſultan Mahmud, who dreaded 
their military and turbulent fpirit, to debaſe 
this corps; he therefore permitted the lows 
eſt and moſt infamous of the people to en- 
rol themſelves as janizaries; hence their 
number has been greatly ſwelled, but their 
character has been more-than proportionally 
degraded, and many of them are notoriouſly 
ſtigmatiſed for cowardice, theft, and the vileſt 
crimes, whilſt others, enervated by a city life, 
and the practice of the loweſt trades, have 
nothing 
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nothing military but the name of janizary, 
In the abſtracts of their hiſtory will be ſeen 
the attempts that were made to cut them off 
entirely. 
Peyſſonel makes a pompous enumeration 
of the diſtinctions which take place in the 
army, and of the military canons of ſultan 
Soliman, which determine its regulation and 
' diſcipline. 

That there are ſuch diſtinctions follows 
from the very nature of an army, as the 
ſag bol and ſol t (right wing and left wing) 
the ortas, buluks, and ſeymens (different 
names for corps) as alſo the titles of the offi- 
cers, as janixar aga, ſeymen baſhi, koul kiataſh, 
&c.; but theſe forms prove nothing with re- 
gard to the minutiæ of tactics. It is the 
general characteriſtic of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment to be loaded with forms and regu- 
lations, which are of no effectual ſervice; 
thus the canons of ſultan Soliman indeed 
exiſt, but no one ſtudies them, and to attempt 
enforcing them would be abſurd. 

I ſhall therefore proceed to ſtate the fol- 
lowing * 
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CALCULATION of the TurxIsH ARMY, 


As far as its utmoſt extenſion at preſent 


| admits, from the concording teſtimony of ſe- 
veral 
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veral perſons who had the moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance with it, from an application of 
many years, and with means of acquiring 
the beſt information. 


INFANTRY. 


I. Janizaries "x, - - 25 113,400 


2. Topgees, artillery. men; according to the 
ancient inſtitutions there ſhould be lese I 5,000 


but there never exiſted more than — 
3. Gumbaragees, bombardiers - - 2,000 


4. Boſtangees, guards of the * they now 
guard the palace — $2000 
5. Mehtergees, who erect the tents and place} 
the camp - - 6,000 
6, Meſſirlis, ſent from Egypt—infantry al cavalry 3,000 
7. Soldiers, from wy ch and Moldavia - - 6,000 
8. Leventis, marines; few in peace, in war at | 
moſt - - - - ; 50,000 


Infantry - 207,400 


CAVALRY. 


I. Spahis—paid regulated - We 
2. Serragis, for the ſervice of the infantry and 
their baggage, enrolled by the paſhas in Oe 6 
bl 


Men. 
10,000 


provinces. They are a corps de reſerve in 
great neceſſities - — 
3. Zaims and timariots, feudal troops 
4. Gebegis, armourers, who guard the powder, 
arms, and magazines, occaſionally ſerve as 
a corps de reſerve of cavalry; they ſhould be, 13,000 
according to the canons of the empire, | 
30, ooo, they now are ſcarcely - - 


Carried over - 161,090 


F A Miklagis, 


a 
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CAVALRY. 


Men. 
| Brought forward | = 161,000 
5. Miklagis, who attend on the ſpahis = - 6,000 
6. Segbans, who guard the Daggage of the ca- 
11 
7. Volontiers, with their wakes, never b 10,000 


4,000 


Cavalry = » v6.00 
Infantry - 207, 400 


Total = 388,400 


From theſe ſhould be deducted, 


I. The leventis, who belong to the 
fleet, and can only be employ 50,000 
near the coaſt where the fleet is - 

2. For the garriſon of Conſtantinople, 

though ſo many in time of wan 20,000 
gare not always kept there | 

3. Garriſons of the fortreſſes and fron- 
tiers in Europe and Afia - = 

4. The boſtangees, when the grand 
ſeignior does not go into the field 


"RO 
} 12,000 


| Troops to take the held - 206,400 
The miklagis, and ſuch as ſerve the vizir, the 
beglerbegs, and paſhas, never go into 

the battle, and only increaſe the number; 
theſe may be computed nearly at — 


20, ooo 


Total - 186,400 


The remainder of effective men will therefore amount 
only to 186,400 men. 


As 
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As it will ſoon appear how little the Turk- 
iſh arms are ſtrengthened by diſcipline, the 
confideration of numbers becomes doubly im- 
portant, and indeed it 1s upon them that the 
porte at preſent entirely relies, Yet even 
here its power evitlently fails to an alarming 
degree: it has often found it difficult to aſ- 
ſemble 100,000 men; and in 1774, with its 
utmoſt efforts, it could only bring into the 
field 142,000. 


Theſe numbers too are greatly leſſened by 


deſertion, In 1773, the porte ſent 60,000 
janizaries toward Trebiſond, to be embarked 
for the Crimea, where not 10,000 arrived, 
the reſt having diſperſed themſelves on their 
route. Beſides theſe regular troops, the 
Turks were formerly affiſted -by numerous 
hordes of Tatars, whoſe mode of warfare 
exceeded even their own 1n barbarity ; this 


ſupply is now cut off by their ceſſion of the 


Tatar provinces to the empreſs, ſo that they 
will not in future be able to cope with Ruſ- 
ſia even in the number of their troops. 

The laſt reliance of the porte is upon the 
volunteers; but a few obſervations will ſuf- 
fice to ſhew how little confidence can be 
placed in ſuch forces. 

Formerly, when the whole nation was in 
ſome manner inflamed with the warlike ge- 
mus of the janizaries, when the people were 
F 2 inflated 
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inflated by ſucceſs, and every one knew'more 
or leſs the uſe of arms, : theſe were often 
found uſeful and valiant troops ; but at pre- 
ſent they conſiſt chiefly of an undiſciplined 
rabble, inſtigated either by a momentary 
raſhneſs or a defire of plunder. Some go, 
becauſe they are aſhamed to ſtay at home, on 
account of the ridicule of their neighbours ; 
others, to ſecure the privileges and pecuniary 
advantage which they derive from being at- 
tached to a chamber (or company) of jani- 
zZaries; another part of theſe volunteers 
are robbers, and the outcaſt of the Turks, 
who go to plunder on their march, as well 
going as coming, under the ſanction of their 
military profeſſion. 

The mollahs and mouhazim cry from the 
minarets of the moſques, in time of war, that 
all good muſelmans muſt go to fight againſt 
the infidels, with a long enumeration of the 
obligations on all true believers to take the 
field. 

Hence, a young man is often ſeized with 
a fit of enthuſiaſm, (I have perſonally known 
many ſuch in Aſia) he takes a pair of richly 
furniſhed piſtols (if He can afford it, for in 
the richneſs of their armour is their pride) a 
fabre covered with filver, and a carabine, and 
mounts his-horſe to conquer the infidels, and 


make them become muſulmans, and to bring 
back 
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back with him young girls for his harem. If 
he does not repent and turn back before he 
| ſees the camp, nor when arrived at the army, 
he ſoon learns from others the danger there 
1 and the difficulty of vanquiſhing the in- 
fidels ; and when he has been a witneſs of 
it, and ſeen that there ares only hard blows 
to be gotten, he generally ſets ſpurs to his 
horſe, and rides off. Thus by whole troops, 
m every war, theſe volunteers return,. plun- 
dering the poor peaſants, and often murder- 
ing them, particularly if they are Chriſtians, 
to be able to ſwear, when they return home, 
how many infidels they have killed. The 
Aſiatic foot ſoldiers deſert in the fame man- 
ner, and by thouſands, though they are moſt 
of them j Janizaries. 

There is, it is true, a conſiderable diffe- 
rence in the ſoldiery: the Turks of Europe 
are the beſt ſoldiers; but far above all, thoſe 
of Boſnia, Albania, Croatia, and towards the 
emperor's frontier; they are a very robuſt 
and warlike people, accuſtomed from their 
infancy to arms, and are almoſt continually 
fighting with one another, or againſt the 
porte, or plundering on the roads. The em- 
peror had to do with a much worſe enemy 
than the Ruſſians; and beſides, they had to 
defend their families and homes, and conſe- 


F 3 quently 
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quently, had an intereſt in the war, which the 
Aſiatic troops have not. 

Many authors have contended, that it is 
poſſible to inſpire the Turks anew with their 


ancient military ſpirit, and to elevate their 


forces to their former ſuperiority, by inſtruct- 
ing them in European tactics. The at- 
tempts which have ſo frequently been made 
by French officers to this purpoſe, without 
the leaſt ſucceſs, are convincing proofs againſt 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. The celebrated Bonne- 
val, whoſe adventures were matter of much 
notoriety in the beginning of this century, 
laboured at this undertaking, as did the Ba- 
ron de Tott ſince his time; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the ability and perſeverance of the 
latter, all his pains were rendered fruitleſs 
by the unconquerable bigotry of the Turks 
themſelves. An attempt is now making on 
a better principle; not by endeavouring to 
diſcipline the old ſoldiery, but by raiſing a 
new corps, of which notice ſhall hereafter 
be taken. If theſe inſtances were not ſuf- 
ficient to ſhow the impracticability of ſuch 
an attempt, a very flight view of the real 
Nate of their force would ſuffice to ſet it in 
the cleareſt point of view. 

Their force lies in their attack, but for 


_ that they muſt be prepared; taken unawares 
6 the 
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the ſmalleſt number puts them to flight. 
The Ruſſians always conquer when they 
attack them, and therefore avoid being at- 
| tackeg, which is generally very eaſy. At 
preſent the attack of the Turks (terrible in- 
deed as it appears to thote who ſee it the firſt 
time) is no longer new to the Ruſſians ; they 
know how to receive it, and therefore do not 
dread it. Had the emperor followed the 
Ruſſian ſyſtem, he would have been equally 
ſucceſsful, in the beginning of the laſt war, 
as he was when he changed his plan of ope- 

ration. a 
Beſides that the Turks refuſe all me- 
lioration, they are ſeditious and mutinous; 
their armies are incumbered with immenſe 
baggage, and their camp has all the conve- 
niencies of a town, ſhops, &c. for ſuch was 
their ancient cuſtom when they wandered 
with their hordes. When their ſudden fury 
is abated, which is at the leaſt obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, they are ſeized with a panic, and 
have no rallying as formerly. In proportion 
as the march of the army, advancing in the 
field, was ſlow, ſo is it rapid in its retreat. 
They leave their baggage, abandon every 
thing to the enemy, and do not even nail up 
their cannon. The cavalry (which is the 
only part of their army that deſerves the 
name of troops) is as much afraid of their 
own foot as of the enemy; for in a defeat 
F 4 they 
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they fire at them to get their horſes to eſ- 
cape quicker. In ſhort, it is a mob aſſembled 
rather than an army levied, None of thoſe 
numerous details of a well-organized body, 
neceſſary to give quickneſs, ſtrength, and re- 
gularity to its actions, to avoid confuſion, 
to repair damages, to apply every part to 
ſome uſe ; nothing, as with us, the reſult of 
reaſoning and combination; no ſyſtematic 
attack, defence, or retreat ;- no accident fore- 
ſeen, or provided for. 

To theſe reaſons might be added the opi- 
nion of Gazi Haſſan, the celebrated captain- 
paſha (of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
much hereafter) who, after repeated endea- 
vours to improve the army, found all his at- 
tempts ineffectual. He ſaw it was impoſſi- 
ble to diſcipline the Turkiſh army, and gave 
up all hopes of it, but — a new — 
of battle. 

He would have divided an army of 100, 00 
men into ten different corps, which were to 
attack ſeparately, and ſo arranged that the 
retreat of the repulſed corps ſhould not over- 
whelm and put in diſorder thoſe which had 
not attacked. He affirmed, that though the 
artillery of an European army would make 
great ſlaughter, yet no army could withſtand 
ten Turkiſh attacks, which are furious, but 
ſhort if they do not ſucceed, and the attack 
7... 
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of 10,000 is as dangerous as of 100,000 in 
one body, for the firſt repulſed, the reſt, on 
whom they fall back, immediately take to 
flight. But any one who knows the Turks 
would ſee the impoſſibility of leading on the 
other corps after a defeat of the firſt, as 
the ſpirit of their army now is. The old ja- 
nizaries are no more; beſides, the Chriſtian 
army, encouraged by ſucceſs, would have 
time to recover from any diſorder. Haſſan 
himſelf was as brave as a lion, but he could 
not inſpire into the troops his own ſpirit; he 
tried nineteen years, and had all the time un- 
limited power. If he therefore performed 
nothing in a reign, where he virtually was 
ſovereign, what is to be expected now, or 
hereafter? Centuries may paſs away before 
another ſuch man ariſes with ſuch means. 
The Turkiſh weapons require ſome notice. 
The artillery which they have, and which is 
chiefly braſs, comprehends many fine pieces 
of cannon; but notwithſtanding the reiterated 
inſtruction of ſo many French engineers, they 
are profoundly ignorant of its management “*. 
Their 
In ſpeaking of their artillery I ought not to omit men- 
tioning an Engliſhman in the fervice of the porte; his 
name is Campbell, and he is related to a great Scotch 
family, When very young, he came to Conſtantinople 
(the cauſe of his quitting Scotland is faid to be a duel) and, 
without making himſelf known to any European, he went 
to 
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Their muſket-barrels are much eſteemed ; 
but they are too heavy; nor do they poſſeſs 
any quality ſuperior to common iron barrels, 
which have been much hammered, and are 
of very ſoft Swediſh iron, They are thus 
made: round a rod of iron they twiſt ſoft old 
iron wire, and forge it; then they bore out the 
rod, part of which often remains, according 
as the wire was thick or thin, and the bore 


large or ſmall. 


The art of tempering their fabres i is now 
loſt, and all the blades of great value are 
ancient; however, their ſabre is ſuperior to 


any of ours in its form and lightneſs. 


It 1s 


a great error in all the cavalry in Europe to 


have heavy ſabres; I have often heard old 


to the porte and turned Turk. He advanced by ſlow de- 


grees till he became general of the bombardiers (the place 
which Bonneval had) and then only he became acquainted 
with his countrymen, and other Europeans, He was many 
years at the head of the foundery of ordnance; and though 
at home he knew nothing of the art of caſting cannon, he 
ſoon far ſurpaſſed Mr. de Tott, over whom he had great 
advantages, as he is a Mahomedan. He is a good claflical 
ſcholar, and ſpeaks the modern languages with correctneſs. 
He is perfectly a gentleman, and is univerſally reſpected by 
Europeans for the honour, integrity, prudence, and hu- 
manity of his character. The Turks know little how to 


eſteem a man of ſo much worth; for after rendering the molt 
important ſervices to the porte, he was treated with ingra- 
titude, and now, being advanced in years, is wholly ne- 
glected. 


German 
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German ſoldiers complain of it, and an old 
ſoldier is a good judge. It ſeems prepoſ- 
terous indeed to make all the ſabres in a 
regiment of equal weight, without regard to 
the ſtrength of the arm to uſe it; beſides, a 
harp light ſabre will make a deeper cut 
than our heavy ſabres now in uſe. Among 
the Turks, every ſoldier chooſes his own 
ſabre, and takes ſuch a one as he can ma- 
nage with eaſe; thus, if he miſſes his ſtroke 
he can recover his guard, whilſt a man with 
a heavy ſabre is loſt. The part graſped by the 
fingers in European ſabres is much too thick, 
and weakens the hold. Much is talked in 
Europe of the balance of a ſabre by making 
it heavy in the hand *“; this cannot be the 
caſe in any degree, except the knob or pom- 
mel project out of the hand towards the 
elbow, which will enable him to raiſe up 
the point quick by the force of the wriſt, 
after he has given a blow ; but the weight 
of the fall of the blow is diminiſhed in both 
caſes, Let any man ſtrike a blow with a 


+ * The fulcrum is the fore-finger, and the back part of 
the hand preſſes down the pommel; but a man in battle 
does not keep his hand at one height; he lifts up his arm, 
and conſequently has the weight of the handle of his ſabre 
to lift up, and the power is in the elbow and ſhoulder, not 
in the wriſt alone. It cannot be expected that men in 
action, particularly new troops, will uſe their ſabres in the 
lame manner they do on field days. 

ſabre 


— 
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ſabre heavy in the hand, and then take out 
the blade, and put on it a light ſmall handle, 
and ſtrike another blow with it, and he will 
find the difference. Let him ſtrike with each 
fifty blows as quick as he can, and obſerve 
the difference of time, and the fatigue, and 
he will be convinced. The ſharpneſs of the 
edge of the Turkiſh ſabre, and the velocity 
which the arm gives to a light weapon, com- 
penſates for the weight of the ſabre, All 
their attention has been paid to the ſabre 
for ages (wit they conquered their em- 
pire) and it certainly deſerves ſome attention 
for cavalry. The edge of our ſabres is never 
ſharp enough, and the angle of the edge 
is too acute. In regard to its crookedneſs 
it has an advantage, as a blow ſtraight down 
gives a drawing cut; and it is a "good de- 
fence, for the arm being held out horizon- 
tally with the ſabre upright in the hand, 
a ſmall motion of the wriſt turning the edge 
to the right or left, covers the body by the 
crook of the ſabre ; the ſhoulder of the edge, 
not the edge itſelf, forms the parry. Fencing 
with the crooked ſabre was formerly taught 
to the j janizaries. The puſh with the ſabre 
is alſo a good attack. If, however, the puſh 
only 1s preferred for cavalry, the lighter and 
longer the ſabre is the better, and the nearer 


it is to a ſpear or lance, The blow upwards 
13 
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is eſteemed the moſt dangerous by the Turks, 
as it is the moſt difficult to parry. 

Many of their cavalry make uſe of the ſpear, 
which, for a cloſe regular front, is perhaps 
the beſt weapon ; but as the Turkiſh horſe 
wheel round in full ſpeed, and are never in a 
regular ſtraight line, perhaps no weapon is ſo 
advantageous as their light ſharp crooked 
ſabre. No body of cavalry that keeps to- 
_ gether, and makes its evolutions without being 
broken (that is keeping a cloſe front in a 
line) can give a ſhock to the Turkiſh ca- 
valry; they wheel about and retreat much 
faſter than regular cavalry can advance, and 
this not in a body, but each man turns his 
horſe round in his place. Much might be 
ſaid for and againſt their cavalry ; it is fo- 
reign to my preſent purpoſe, and would re- 
quire a long diſſertation to put them and 
our cavalry in a comparative view. Only 
let it be remembered, that though their in- 
fantry can neither be oppoſed to European 
cavalry or infantry, nor their cavalry to Eu- 
ropean infantry, yet their cavalry is gene- 
rally ſuperior to all the cavalry they have 
been oppoſed to hitherto; I mean the better 
kind of their cavalry, which is now not very 
numerous, and can make no effectual oppo- 
ſition to an European army of good infantry 
with cannon. 


Their 
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| Their beſt Turkiſh fabres have one great 
| defect, brittleneſs; they are apt to fly like 
| glaſs by a blow given injudicioufly, though 
= a perſon uſed to cut with them will, without 
| any danger of breaking a ſabre or turning 
its edge, cut through an iron nail as thick 
as a man's finger. Few accidents happen in 
conſequence of ſabres breaking among the 
Turkiſh cavalry, but very frequently amongſt 
the infantry, from ignorance of their uſe. 
In regard to this I will cite a fact which 
fell under my particular knowledge. At the 
ſtorming of Oczakow, a lieutenant of the 
fleet of the Black Sea, a Mr. Fox, an En- 
gliſhman, ſerved as a volunteer, and march- 
4 ing at the head of a column of 200 Ruſſian 
| grenadiers, was oppoſed by a body of Turks: 
he was a man of prodigious bodily ſtrength 
L and great courage; he fought at the head 
1 of the column in the line, with a Turkiſh 
fabre; it was ſoon broken, and the ſoldiers 
fupplied him with others they picked up 
from the ground, belonging to the Turks 
that were killed, moſt of which, from his 
want of ſkill, he broke, till the Turks re- 
| | treated. He killed a number, of Turks, and 
* | eſcaped without a wound, defending himſelf 
with the remainder of one ſabre till he was 
ſupplied with another. None of theſe Turks 


had the leaſt notion of parrying the blows, 
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This Mr. Fox was a volunteer afterwards at 
the ſtorming of Iſmail, where he was killed. 
He is remembered in the Ruſhan army to this 
day as a great hero. As ſoldiers, even the 
| beſt taught to uſe the crooked ſabre, are 
not always ſo calm in action as to make the 
beſt uſe of it, a blade tempered in the manner 
of the beſt blades in Europe is preferable, 
provided the edge be perfefly ſharp, and the 
angle of it not too acute; and as to the crook- 
ed form, it alſo requires coolneſs and know- 
ledge to uſe it, for if the part which bends 
moſt forward and the point do not deſcend 
in a ſtraight line, the point will. turn the 
ſabre ſideways by its weight, as ſoon as the 
crooked part ſtrikes, and prevent its cutting; 
for this reaſon a ſtraighter blade, in an ig- 
norant or timid hand, is preferable ; but a 
light blade and thin hilt is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety of the ſoldier. It may 
be remembered that the Romans, with their 
ſhort ſwords, had a great advantage over the 
Gauls, whoſe long heavy ſwords foon tired 
them. A Turk, with his light ſhort ſabre 
proportioned to his, ſtrength (for they are 
not, long taking the chord of the ſegment) 
will not tire ſo ſoon as an European with 
his long heavy ſabre. I ſpeak of cavalry, 
for the ſabre, after the invention of the 


bayonet, is'a bad weapon for infantry. 
Their 
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Their laws of war are thoſe of the moſt 
ferocious barbarians: believing, from the pre- 
judices of their religion, that they have a 
right to carry fire and ſword at pleaſure 
among the infidels, they are checked in their 
bloody career by no ideas of mercy. They 
have a right, as they imagine, to put to death 
all their priſoners, of whatever age or ſex, 
whether they throw down their arms, capitu- 
late, or by whatever method they are taken, 
and this right extends, not orily to the mo- 
ment of capture, but for ever afterward, 
unleſs the taptive embrace the Mahometan 
religion. The heads of the enemy's ſubjects 
are valued by the: government at a certain 
price, and for every one that is brought in 
five ſequins are paid out of the treaſury. This 
18 frequently a ſource of the greateſt crimes, 
as it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the head of 
an enemy from that of a wretched peaſant 


or unfortunate traveller, who has been aſl- 


ſaſſinated for the ſake of the reward. It is 
the common cuſtom after an action, when 
the grand vizir returns to his tent, for the 
ſoldiers to line the path with heads which 
have been thus chopped off. 

The barbarous law of Turkiſh warfare, 
which condemns all their priſoners to death, 
is not indeed always practiſed ; but it is not 


humanity which prevents it; avarice or brutal 
deſire 
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deſite are the cauſes of prolonging to the 
ſlave a miſerable exiſtence. - At other times 
the ferocious conqueror butchers in cold 
blood his captive, or drags. him along loaded 
with injury and inſult. - Such is the faithful 
picture drawn by Count Ferrieres and others 
of the treatment of the Auſtrian, priſoners 
(many of them officers of diſtinction) in their 
way to Conſtantinople. Thoſe who fell ſick 
on the road, or appeared incapable of being 
converted to the purpoſes of labour, were cru- 
elly mangled by the common waggoners, who 
chopped off the heads of ſome, and maimed 
others from the impulſe of mere barbarity; 
and the proceeding of the common waggoners 
was lawful, and conformable to cuſtom. 2 
The naval force of the Turks is by no 

means conſiderable. Their grand fleet con- 
| iſtedof not more than 17 or 18 fail of the line 
in the laſt war, and thoſe not in very good 
condition; at preſent their number is leſſened. 
Their gallies are now of no uſe as ſhips of 
war; but there are about twenty large veſſels 
called caravellas, which belong to merchants, 
and in time of war ate frequently taken into 
the ſervice of the porte, and carry forty guus. 
Theſe were the veſſels, of which ſeveral were 
loſt, during the laſt war, in the Liman, and 
between Kilburon and Ochakof. Their ſhips 
in general are roomy, and larger, for the num- 
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ber of guns, than ours. In regard to their 
conſtruction, they are built of good oak wood, 

but the timbers being too far aſunder, they are 
very weak. From the flightneſs of their make 
they are liable ſoon to become hogged; to 
prevent which, they build them with their 
decks curved up, ſo that when the two ends 
ſettle, the veſſels become ſtraight. Such ſhips 
do not laſt long, and are ſubſect to be leaky. 

In 1778; the fineſt ſhip in the fleet foundered 
in the Black Sea; being too weak, ſheworked 
her caulking out, and leaked between all her 
planks. The famous captain paſha, Haſſan, 


attributed it to the bad caulking, and when 


the fleet oame back into the port of Cotiſtan- 
tinople, he ordered all the captains of the 
| thips of war to attend in perſon the caulking 


of their own ſhips all the time, on pain of 
death. One of them, being one day tired of 


| fitting by his ſhip, went home to his houſe, 
not above a quarter of a mile off. The cap- 
| tain paſha happened to go himſelf to the ar- 


ſenal to ſee the work, examined the caulking, 


found fault, and aſked. for'the captain; the 


truth was obliged to be told him; he ſat down 


on a ſmall carpet, fent-one man for his blun- 
derbuſs, and another to call the captain ; as 
ſoon as the unfortunate man came near him, 


be took up his blunderbuſs and ſhot him dead 


| Without: ſpeaking a word to him. Take and 
U 9 — b * bury 
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« hury him,“ he ſaid, *and let the other 
« captains attend him to the grave, and 'the 
« caulking be ſuſpended till they return.“ 
The ſhape of their ſhips bottoms” ts con- 
ſidered by all thoſe who are judges (ſuch as 
French ſhip-builders and Engliſh - ſeamen, 
whole: opinions have beard) as the moſt per- 
fe, It is certain they are very faſt ſailors, 
but their upper works are very inferior to the 
ſhips of other nations. It is for the ſake of 
ſtrength, and the improvement of their upper 
works, that they have ſometimes employed 
French ſhip-builders. I was acquainted with 
Mr. Le Roy, who built them ſome ſhips at 
Conſtantinople; he aſſured me, that he took 
as models for the bottoms, Turkiſh veſſels. 
They build their ſhips at Meteline, Stanchio, 
Sinope, or at Conſtantinople. Thoſe at Si- 
nope coſt (a ſhip of the line) only J. , ooo, 
without their guns and rigging. Their guns 
are always of braſs. It appears therefore that 
the Turks might eaſily have ſhips of the beſt 
conſtruction; but they have no nurſery for 
ſeamen. The Greeks navigate their veſſels, 
together with a few Malteſe and other ſlaves, 
and theſe are very timorous, for on the ſmalleſt 
accident the captain hangs them. The 
Turks fight the guns, and ſome of the loweſt 
claſs aſſiſt in getting up the anchors, pulling 
at the end of a rope, &c. They, however, row. 
A and 
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and manage their narrow ſharp boats in the 
channel of Conſtantinople better than any 
other people. They get their beſt failors 
from the coaſt of Bafbary, but not in great 
numbers; thoſe employed in the trade of 
the Black Sea, and who belong to the 
coaſt of Anatolia, are wretchedly bad ; they 
navigate veſſels of the worſt conſtruction 
poſſible, which can never ſail but before the 
wind; when the wind changes they run into 
port; this is the reaſon ſo many mercantile 
veſſels are loſt in the Black Sea, and not from 
the dangerous navigation of that fea, 

The famous captain paſha, (before men- 
tioned) collected all the good ſailors he could 
engage from Barbary, the Adriatic gulph, 
Idrea (famous for a faſt failing kind of cut- 
ters) and other parts, but {till his fleet was 


badly manned, and without the Greeks never 


— u — — 


= could have put to ſea in 1778. 


As the eſtabliſhment of the navy has been 
moſtly taken from the Chriſtians, and has not 
the authority of their ancient inſtitutions to 

lead for its abuſes, there would be a great 
poſſibility of its improvement, were it not 


A for that habitual indolence which leads the 


Turk quickly to abandon any arduous un- 
dertaking. 
Never was there ſo great a proſpect of im- 


provement in the Turkiſh marine, as that af- 
forded 
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forded by the exertions of the celebrated 


Haſſan, captain paſha or high admiral, who 
was promoted to that important office for his 
military talents, and the bravery which he 


diſplayed at Tcheſme. He employed all the 


influence which his official and perſonal cha- 


racer both gave him, and which, under ſultan 


Abdul Hamid, was almoſt unlimited, to in- 
troduce various reforms into the Turkiſh navy, 


and, had he been properly feconded, would 
have certainly raiſed it ta conſiderable unpor- 
tance, though not to an equality with the 
Ruſſian fleet now in the Black Sea. 

I cannot avoid making a ſhort digreſſion 
relative ta him. The name of Haſſan 
being very common among the Turks, 
there have been ſeveral Haſſan Paſhas, who 
have borne the ſupreme command in their 
marine; it will therefore be proper to diſ- 
tinguiſh this illuſtrious man by his ſurname 


Gazi; or Conqueror, given him by the ſul- 
tan—this appellation exactly anſwers to Im- 
perator during the Roman republic. TWO 


reaſons particularly induce me to delineate 
his character; the aſperſions which have been 
caſt upon it, and the ſtriking inſtances which 
it diſplays of the inefficacy even of the 
greateſt talents under ſuch a government as 


* — 


that of Turkey. It is uncertain what coun- 


try gave him birth. He was brought up at Al- 
giers, where he raiſed himſelf to a conſidera- 
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ble office in the ſervice of the dey. M. de 
Peyſſonel, who is intereſted in preſenting the 
beſt pictures of Turkiſh manners, eagerly 
ſeizes the opportunity of mentioning this 
great man, and though-in ſome inſtances ra- 
ther too partially, he upon the whole gives a 
much more juſt impreſſion of his character 
than what we gather from Baron de Tott, 
who had a perſonal enmity to him. The na- 
tural abilities of Gazi Haſſan Paſha were 
great; his defects were thoſe of education. 
In perſon ſtrong and vigorous, he improved 
his conſtitution by temperance, and hardened 
it by the fatigues of a military life. The 
acts of bravery, which deſervedly elevated the 
name of Gazi Haſſan above that of any mo- 
dern Turk, are too numerous and ſtriking to 
need repetition; they bordered indeed ſome- 
times upon raſhneſs; and it is upon this ac- 
count that Tott cenſures his daring attempt at 
Lemnos. His conduct, however, on that oc- 
caſion, well deſerves the applauſe given to it 
by Peyſſonel; it was one of thoſe daring enter- 
prizes, which by their audacity ſeem to en- 
ſure ſucceſs. The Ruſſians were ſurpriſed, 
unarmed and unprepared, and were forced to 
embark with the moſt diſgraceful precipita- 
tion; it ſeems however a myſtery, why their 


fleet, formidable as it was, ſhould ſet ſail, 
and it can only be accounted for from the 


panic 
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panic with which the bold exploit of Haſſan 
had filled them. It has been infinuated that 
he was addicted to the unnatural vices too fre- 
quent among his countrymen; but this aſper- 
ſion is altogether unfounded : he had one 
wife only, and no other amour of any Lind. 

The ridicule which Tott has thrown upon 
him for a want of ſcientific knowledge is no 
more than applies to his countrymen univer- 
ſally; but though poſſeſſing little ſcience 
himſelf, he by no means deſpiſed it in others, 
and the improvements which he ſuggeſted in 
the Turkiſh marine diſplay, if not an exten- 
live acquaintance with firſt principles, at leaſt 
a bold and vigorous graſp of native genius. 
Cruelty alſo has been laid to his charge, but 
without ſufficient allowance for the ſtate of 
things in which he was placed. The command 
of an undiſciplined and tumultuous force is 
not always to be preſerved by lenient mea- 
ſures ; his diſcipline therefore was ſevere, his 
puniſhments ſtriking, and often ſanguinary, 
but never wantonly cruel; he put ſuddenly to 
death, but never tortured. 

Where a ſimilar ſeverity was not called for, 
he diſplayed a clemency unuſual in a Turk. 
Though {ſtrictly religious, he was. mild and 
equitable to Chriſtians in general ; the in- | 
habitants of the Greek iſlands under his do- 
minion, ever found in him a protector, and 
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the Greeks of the Morea, through his influ- 

ence, were preſerved from total extirpation. 

His reſpect for Europeans, proceeding from 

0 his acuteneſs and liberality, was known to all 

if thoſe reſident at Conſtantinople, and to none 

il | more than to the Britiſh ambaſſador *, who 
poſſeſſed his particular friendſhip, and had 
great influence over him. The reforms and 
improvements which this great man intro- 
duced, and which he would have carried 
much farther, were very comprehenſive, in- 
cluding both the conſtruction of the veſſels, 
the education of officers, and the ſupply of 
ſeamen. | 

As to the veſſels themfelves, he entirely 
altered their rigging, and lowered the high 
poops, which held a great deal of wind, and 
were very unwieldy and inconvenient in bat- 

_ tle; theſe improvements were conducted by 
an Engliſhman, who rigged the veſlels in the 
Engliſh manner. 

He alſo gave them regular tiers of guns: 
formerly there were guns of all fizes on the 
ſame deck; they now only keep on the 
lower tier, two, four, or fix of their large braſs 
guns, ſome of which carry a ſhot of one hun- 


dred pounds, and are placed in the middle of 
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*I cannot help obſerving, that Sir Robert Ainſlie poſ- i 

" ſeſſed, in general, a greater influence at the porte than any 
Britiſh ambaſſador before him, th 
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the tier. What was of infinitely more im- 
portance to the Turkiſh marine, was the re- 
form which he endeavoured to introduce in 
the mode of collecting ſailors, and keeping 
them at all times ready for ſervice. It is 
uſual, as ſoon as the fleet enters the port of 
Conſtantinople in autumn, to lay up the ſhips 
in the harbour, and diſmiſs the ſailors, who 
all go to their homes till St. George's ay, 
O. S. (4th May, N. S.); for in moſt 
time matters they follow the Greek e "al 
their own year being compoſed of lunar 
months, and its periods ſubject to much va- 
riation. Before this day the fleet never fails, 
ſo that during the winter it lies quite de- 
fenceleſs, and the Ruffians might come down 
the Black Sea, and deſtroy it in the port of 
Conſtantinople without oppoſition. 

Haſſan, foreſeeing this, propoſed building 
a large edifice at Conſtantinople for the ſai- 
lors to live in, as in barracks, that they might 
be always at hand. The porte not furniſh- 

ing the ſums neceſſary, he built one on a 
ſmaller ſcale at his own expence; but it is 
little uſed ſince his death, as the ſailors go to 
their own. homes in different parts of the 
empire as before. 

It is ſaid that the vizir, and other great 
officers of the porte, were fearful of ſeeing 


the grand admiral with ſo great a force con- 


1 at his diſpoſal in the city. He, in- 
deed, 


ang 
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deed, very probably had in view, to have a 
body of men at his command capable of 
| keeping the janizaries in awe; though with- 
out this he was dreaded by them, and 

no riots happened, in his time, of conſe- 

quence; the few that did, he quelled in an 
inftant, and flew without mercy all the ring- 
leaders. In 1776 (or thereabouts) he eſtab- 
| liſhed a ſeminary and an academy at Con- 
ſtantinople, for giving a regular education to 
| young men for officers for the navy; but it 
came to nothing, as all innovations in Turkey 
ever muſt, from prejudice, from envy, jea- 
louſy, and fear of ſome unforeſeen and ima- 
ginary baneful conſequence to the porte. 

Since that another fruitleſs attempt has been 

made. 

The beſt mode of eſtimating the import- 
ance of the Turkiſh navy will be by a com- 
pariſon of its conduct with that of its oppo- 
nents, For this purpoſe I ſhall ſubjoin a 
few obſervations on ſome of the moſt memo- 
rable naval tranſactions of the laſt and pre- 
ceding wars. | | 

Gazi Haſſan Paſha, who fo much diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the memorable affair of 

Tcheſme, was at that time the Turkiſh ad- 

miral's captain, or capitana, called alſo vice 

admiral by the Europeans, but improperly. 

That the conduct of Gazi Haſlan on this oc- 


caſion diſplayed equal judgment and reſolu- 
tion 
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tion cannot be doubted; he would probably 
have ſucceeded in boarding and taking ad- 
miral Spiritoff's ſhip, but for the taking fire 
and blowing up of both veſſels. This event 
has been attributed to the deſperation of the 
Ruſſians; but as I was informed by admiral 
Kruſe (who was then captain of Spiritoff's 
ſhip) it aroſe accidentally from the wadding 
of the Ruſſian guns, which ſet fire to the 
Turkiſh veſſel. (See Peyſlonel, 101.) The 
event of the conteſt at Tcheſmé is well 
known: the Turkiſh fleet was. totally de- 
ſtroyed, owing to the ill conduct of the cap- 
tains, the cowardice of the men, and to-the 
ignorance of Jaffer Bey, who was afterwards 
degraded from the poſt of captain paſha, and 
his place ſupplied by Gazi Haſſan. 

In the ſubſequent war, Gazi Haſſan bim⸗ 
ſelf commanded in the Black Sea; yet not- 
withſtanding his exertions, his talents, and 
the great powers with which he was in- 
veſted (more than any of his predeceſſors 
ever poſſeſſed) the Turkiſh fleet remained in 


a ſtate of impotence. During the whole of 


the ſummer of 1788, the captain paſha lay 


with ſeventeen fail of the line off the iſland . 


of Berizan. The Ruſſian fleet, conſiſting of 


three ſail of the line (with only their lower 


tier of guns in) and a number of ſmall veſ- 


{els, lay at a little diſtance from him, be- 
tween 
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tween Kilburon and Ochakof, to prote the 
ſiege, and block up the port of the latter 
place. The captain paſha knew very well 
that the guns from Kilburon Point could not 
hurt him, as they were maſked by the Ruſ- 
ſian fleet; he was alſo well acquainted with 
the chanael, and poſſeſſed undoubted bravery 
himſelf; yet he never dared to fail in and 
attack the enemy, becauſe he could not rely 
on his own ſhips doing their duty, and ma- 
nœuvring properly, The Ruſſians expected 
an attack, and thought the event dubious. 
The remainder of their fleet lay in the port 
of Sebaſtopalis, under the command of ad- 
miral Wainowitz, and though not one fourth 
as ſtrong as the Turks, it failed to attack the 
captain paſha, who went out to meet it, 
and a running fight enſued, which ended to 
the advantage of the Ruſſians, though they 
put back to Sebaſtopolis ; and even for this 
meaſure the admiral was cenſured. 

In the laſt campaign of the war, the whole 
Turkiſh and Ruſſian fleets met, and fought 
at fea; and notwithſtanding the very great 
inferiority of the latter, they were victorious, 
and purſued the Turks, who were flying 1g- 
nominiouſly before them into the Boſphorus 
of Conſtantinople. The Ruſſians were al- 
ready in ſight of the entrance, when a frigate 


reached their admiral with news of the con- 
; cluſion 


— 
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cluſſon of peace, which put an end to the 
purſuit. 

I might have mentioned the action in the 
Liman the fame year, in which the Turks 
loft the greateſt part of their veſſels; but that 
was owing more to accident than any other 
. cauſe; If ſuch was the event of a conteſt, 
when the ſuperiority was greatly in favour of 
Turkey, what is not now to. be expected, 
when the Ruſſian fleet at. Sebaſtopolis is ſo 
conſiderably augmented? It is now ſtrong 
enough to riſk the loſs of one half of its num- 
bers in an attack on Conſtantinople, and the 
remainder alone will be more than a match 
for the ſultan's navy. 

As the laſt hope of the Turks lies in their 
fortreſſes, particularly in thoſe of the Darda- 
nelles, which they believe impregnable, I ſhall 
add the following obſervations on this ſub- 


They are ignorant of the art either of for- 
tifying or defending, and, above all, of at- 
tacking places. They have not one fortreſs 
in the empire well fortified by art; a few are 
ſtrong by nature, but none ſo much ſo that 

the Ruſſians could not now take them either 
by a regular ſiege or by aſſault. Prince Po- 
temkin, had he choſen, could as eaſily have 
taken Ochakof on the 1ſt of July, when he 
appeared before it, as on the 55th of Decem- 
| ber, 
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ber, when he ſtormed it under augmented 
difficulties. It was a political ſiege. 
The Dardanelles, ſaid to be fo formidable, 
may be eaſily paſſed by a fleet; or the caſtles 
may be beaten down by batteries erected on 
ſhore, or by ſea, from ſituations on which the 
great artillery cannot bear on ſhips. There 
are, on each ſide the water, fourteen great 
guns, which fire granite balls; theſe guns are 
of braſs, with chambers like mortars, twenty- 
two Engliſh feet long, and twenty-eight inches 
diameter of the bore *; they are very near 
the level of the ſurface of the water, in arch- 
ed port-holes or embraſures with-iron doors, 
which are opened only when they are to be 
fired; the balls croſs the water from ſide to 
fade, as they are a little elevated. Theſe mon- 
ſtrous cannon are not mounted on carriages, 
but lie on the paved floor, with their breech 
_ againſt a wall; they cannot be pointed, but 
the gunner muſt wait till'the veſſel he intends 
to fire at 1s oppoſite the mouth, and they are 
at leaſt half an hour in loading one of theſe 
guns. All veſſels coming from Conſtanti- 
nople are obliged to ſtop at theſe caſtles, and 
ſhow their firman, or order from the porte, 
to let them paſs; but there are examples of 


* A gentleman, who has meaſured them ſince me, fays, 
they are only twenty-three GS 1 z one or us muſt have 
made a miſtake, 

veſſels 
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veſſels in bad weather failing through the 
channel without receiving any harm, though 
the Turks have fired at them. It is true, 
that in going with the ſtream, which with a 
northerly wind runs ſtrong, it is eaſier for a 
veſſel to paſs them, yet with a ſoutherly 
wind the current runs up, though not ſo 
ſtrong, and I believe an Engliſh fleet with a 
briſk gale would pay little attention to theſe 
terrible batteries, the guardians of the Turk- 
iſh capital; they are, like the Turks them- 
ſelves, formidable only in appearance*. There 
are other batteries. of good cannon, but by no 
means dangerous; ſome of them at ſuch a diſ- 
tance, and on ſuch high hills, that they are 
quite uſeleſs. The following circumſtance 
proves that the batteries in the channel of 
Conſtantinople, and at the entrance from the 
Black Sea, cannot hurt a fleet failing in with 
a fair wind. In the firſt campaign, one of 
the Ruſſian veſſels (a'64 gun ſhip) was ſepa- 
rated from the fleet cruiſing in the Black 
Sea, and being- diſmaſted in a gale of wind, 
was forced into the channel of Conſtantino- 


% L - 


* There'is in the arſenal} of Conſtantinople the breech 
of a cannon which was melted in a fire a century ago, of a 
moſt enormous ſize (I am ſorry I have not the meaſure of 
it) but thoſe of the Dardanelles are diminutive in compa- 


riſon to it. It was one of thoſe uſed at the ſiege of Con- 
ſtantinople. oÞ 
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ple; though only under jury-maſts, and movs 
ing ſlowly, the Turks, by an inceſſant fire 
from all their batteries, were not able to ſink, 
nor even to hurt her; ſhe caſt anchor in the 
bay of Buyukdere, after having paſled all the 
moſt dangerous batteries, and then ſurren- 
dered herſelf. The captain was an Engliſh- 
man ; he was blamed for not continuing his 
courſe, and ſailing quite through to the Archi- 
pelago. 

Another fortreſs, whoſe importance has 
been the ſubject of much diſcuſſion, is Ochi- 
kof (ſpelt by the Poles Oczakow, and called 
by the Turks Ozi) I ſhall therefore take 
occaſion to rectify a common miſtake re- 
ſpecting it. 

It is aſſerted by ſome, and denied by others, 
that this fortreſs defends the entrance into 
the Liman. The report of maſters of mer- 
chant veſlels has been inſiſted on, on one fide, 
and that of thoſe who have obſerved the 
courſe ſhips of war take on the other fide. 
They were both in the right. 
Merchant ſhips, if they are ſmall, as thoſe 
in the Black Sea generally are, may fail out 
of the channel, and go within reach of the 
guns of Ochakof, but the channel for ſhips 
of war is at leaſt four miles from Ochakof, 
and within fifty fathoms of the point of Kill- 
buron (not the caſtle) on which the Ruſſians 
have 


* | 
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have erected ſtrong batteries, the platforms 
of which are only two feet above the level 
of the ſea, * Theſe batteries were erected 
after the Turkiſh fleet entered the Liman, in 
June 1788, and before all the remainder of 
it got out again after their defeat. The con- 
ſequence was, that not one large ſhip did, 
after that, get out. Six of them attempted 
to force the paſſage, and were ſunk (though 
they were not large veſſels) oppoſite the bat - 
teries of the point. This obliged the re- 
mainder in the Liman, which were ſmaller 
veſſels, to take ſhelter under the guns of Ocha- 
kof, in a ſmall port on the oppoſite fide, with - 
in the Liman, where they were burnt by the 
Ruſſian fleet the iſt of July. That ſmall 
veſſels may ſail out of the channel, and out 
of the reach of the guns at Killburn Point, 
and even of the fleet in the channel, the 
captain paſha proved. On the 22d of Auguſt, 
he ſent twenty-two ſmall veſſels (having 
2,500 men on board, and proviſions for the 
garriſon) from his fleet (with a wind which 
prevented the Ruſſian fleet going out to ſea- 
to meet them) between the channel and the 
ſhore of Ochakof ; they arrived ſafe without 
the Ruſſian fleet having fired one gun at them; 
two of them run aſhore near the town, the 
reſt ſailed out again as they came, the fame 
night, | 
H Had 
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Had the Ruſſian batteries been conſtructed 
on the point of Killburn before the Turkiſh 


fleet entered the Liman, it could not have 
paſſed them till the Turks had made them- 
ſelves maſters of them : it follows that the 
point of Killburn, and not of Ochakof, is 
the key of the Boriſthenes *. 

The preſent reigning ſultan, Selim, has 


made an attempt to introduce the European 


diſcipline into the Turkiſh army, and to 
aboliſh the body of janizaries ; an attempt, 
which, whatever ſucceſs. it may ultimately 
be attended with, will form a memorable 
epocha in the hiſtory of the empire. 

A trifling circumſtance gave riſe to it. 
The grand vizir, Yuſef Paſha, in the late 
Ruſſian war, had a priſoner who was by 
birth a Turk, but being carried early in his 
youth to Moſcow, he had become a Chriſtian, 
and found in a Ruſſian nobleman a patron 
who gave him a good education, and placed 
him in the army. He was a lieutenant when 
he was taken priſoner, and had the reputa- 
tion of being a good officer. The vizir took 
pleaſure in converfing with him, for he had 
not wholly forgotten his mother tongue. He 


This place is often called Linu ; its proper name 
in Turkiſh is Kill or Kull-buron ; that is, Hair-point, from 
its ſhape. The Ruffians write it Kilburn, 


repreſented 
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repreſented the advantages of the European 
diſcipline, not only in battle, but in every 
other point of view, and particularly in ſe- 
curing the army from mutiny. By his per- 
ſuaſion the vizir formed a ſmall corps, com- 
poſed of renegadoes and a few indigent 
Turks, to whom the prifoner taught the 
European exerciſe, which they uſed to per- 
form before the vizir's tent to divert him. 
Peace being concluded, the vizir returned 
to Conſtantinople, and conducted this corps 
with him. They were left at a village a 
few leagues from the capital. The fultan 
hearing of them, went to ſee how ie infidels 
fought battles, as he would have gone to a 
puppet-ſhow ; but he was ſo ſtruck with the 
ſuperiority of their fire, that from that in- 
ſtant he reſolved. to introduce the European 
diſcipline into his army, and to aboliſh the 
janizaries; he therefore cauſed the corps 
to be recruited, ſet apart a branch of the 
revenue for their maintenance, and finally 
declared his intention of aboliſhing the inſti- 
tution of janizaries. This ſtep, as might be 
expected, produced a mutiny, which was only 
appeaſed by the ſultan's conſenting to con- 
tinue them their pay during their life- times; 
but he at the ſame time ordered that no re- 
eruits ſhould be received into their corps. 
The new ſoldiery are taught their exerciſe 
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with the muſket and bayonet, and a few 
manceuvres. When they are held to be ſuf- 
ficiently diſciplined, they are ſent to garriſon 
the fortreſſes on the frontiers. Their officers 
are all Turks, and are choſen out of thoſe 
who perform their exerciſe the beſt, 

What they may become in time it is 
difficult to foretel ; at preſent there is no 
other knowledge in the army than is poſ- 
ſeſſed by a drill ſerjeant; nor indeed can 
more be expected from them, till they 
have gained experience in actual war; and 
it muſt be remembered that they are ſtill 
Turks, a very different people from thoſe 
whom Peter the Great taught to .conquer 
the Swedes. Their ignorance of thoſe ma- 
neenvres, which, more than numbers or per- 
ſonal bravery, decide the fate of battles, will 
make their defeat eaſy to the Ruſſians, ſhould 
ever they. become numerous enough to form 
an army, the firſt time they meet in the field: 
it will then be ſeen whether they can make a 
retreat, or are to be rallied, and whether the 
new diſcipline will not all at once be aban- 
doned. "They have hitherto no confidence 
in it; and they are devoid of the enthuſiaſm 
and e/prit de corps of the janizaries. In the 
firſt campaign, however, ey probably will 
be driven out of Europe. 

Merely the inſtitution of this melice is an 
important 
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important event ; and Selim may, perhaps, 
effect by policy, what ſeveral of his anceſtors 
have attempted by force. Could he put him- 
ſelf at the head of a diſciplined army, he 
would conquer the ulema as eaſily as the 
janizaries, and the Turkiſh power, though 
it would never again be formidable to Eu- 
rope, might be reſpectable in Aſia. The 
ulema ſee their danger, and oppoſe theſe 
changes with all their might. The whole 
is too new, has too many difficulties to en- 
counter, and has made too ſmall a progreſs 
for us to form an opinion how far the ſultan 
will ultimately ſucceed, | 

The man who was the cauſe of this re- 
volution in the military ſyſtem, the Ruſſian 
priſoner, and who had again become a Ma- 
homedan, was rewarded for his ſervices in 
the Turkiſh manner; for ſome miſdemea- 
nour, real or imputed, his head was ſtruck 
off, 
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Of the Turkiſh Religion Its Effet upon the 
Law, upon the Tranſactions of the Govern- 
-ment, and upon the People at large. The 
Character, Learning, and Diſtinctious of the 

Ulema. 


HE philosophie obſerver of mankind 
regards, as a chief object of his ſpecu- 
lation, the manners of a nation; it is from 
them, in general, that political inſtitutions 
emanate, and it is to them that they always 
owe their efficacy. But manners themſelves 
will be found to be marked with the charac- 
ter of previous inſtitutions, and of the hiſto- 
rical events of the people among whom they 
predominate. Thus there is a continual ac- 
tion and re- action of cauſes; and the human 
character 1s alike formed by general manners 
and by particular incidents. The connection 
between theſe is ſo intimate, that we may 
almoſt with certainty determine the ſtate of 
the one from a knowledge of the other. The 
beauteous fabric of political liberty cannot be 
upheld by a corrupt, an effeminate, or a dat- 
tardly 
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tardly people; nor can deſpotiſm give birth 
to a noble and ingenuous frame of mind. 

The moſt ſtriking, as well as the moſt diſ- 
guſting feature of "Turkiſh manners, is that 
haughty conceit of ſuperiority, ariſing from 
the moſt narrow and intolerant bigotry. There 
have been but too many inſtances in hiſtory, 
of nations who, having proudly arrogated to 
themſelves the title of favourites of the Al- 
mighty, have on that account exerciſed an 
inſolent diſdain toward all who were without 
the pale of their religion. In no inſtance, 
however, has this folly appeared more diſ- 
guſtingly conſpicuous than in the Turkiſh 
nation ; it marks the public and the private 
character; it appears in the ſolemnity of their 
legal acts, in the ceremonies of the court, 
and in the coarſe ruſticity of vulgar manners. 
As it is not my intention to enter into a me- 
taphyſical diſcuſſion of the Mahomedan dog- 
mas, I ſhall, under the head of religion, only 
enquire into the various operations of the ex- 
tenſive principle throughout the different or- 
ders of ſociety. 

If we liſten to the dictates of their * 
dictates which ought to have been conceived 
with caution and uttered with calmneſs, we 
hear nothing but the accents of intolerance 
breathed forth with all the inſolence of de- 
ſpotiſm. 
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Every raya (that is, every ſubject who is 
not of the Mahomedan religion) is allowed 
only the cruel alternative of death or tribute; 
and even this is arbitrary in the breaſt of the 
conqueror. The very words of the formu- 
lary, given to their Chriſtian ſubjects on pay- 
ing the capitation tax, import, that the ſum 
of money received, is taken as a compenſa- 
tion for being permitted to wear their heads 
that year, 

The inſulting diſtinction of Chriſtian and 
Mohamedan is carried to ſo great a length, 
that even the minutiæ of dreſs are rendered 
ſubjects of reſtriction. A Chriſtian muſt wear 
only clothes and head-dreſſes of dark colours, 
and ſuch as Turks never wear, with ſlippers 
of black leather, and muſt paint his houſe 
black, or dark brown, The leaſt violation 
of theſe frivolous and diſguſting regulations 


is puniſhed with death. Nor is it at all un- 


common for a Chriſtian to have his head 


ſtruck off in the ſtreet for indulging in a little 


more foppery of dreſs than the ſultan or vi- 
zir, whom he may meet incognito, approves, 
If a Chriſtian ſtrikes a Mahomedan, he is 
moſt commonly put to death on the ſpot, or, 
at leaſt, ruined by fines, and ſeverely baſti- 
nadoed ; if he ſtrikes, though by accident, a 
Aieriſ (or emir as they are called in Turkiſh, 
1. Go 
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i. e. a deſcendant of Mahomed, who wear 
green turbands) of which there are thouſands 
in ſome cities, it is death without remiſſion, 

The teſtimony of Chriſtians is little re- 
garded in courts of juſtice; at beſt, two teſti» 
monies are but conſidered as one, and are 
even overborne by that of a fingle Mahome» 
dan, if reputed at all an honeſt man, 

The Chriſtians can build no new church, 
and not without great ſums obtain a licence 
even to repair old ones, If a Mahomedan 
kills a Chriſtian, he is generally only fined, 
At Conſtantinople indeed they are (on ac- 
count of the police neceſſary in the capital) 
ſometimes puniſhed with death, according to 
the circumſtances of the caſe, but always if 
attended with robbery, or by ſecret aſſaſſina- 
tion in his houſe or on the highway, or in 
any manner ſo as to diſturb the police, which 
1s properly the crime that is puniſhed, 

Sultan Muſtafa, father of Selim, the pre- 
ſent grand ſeignior, when he mounted the 
throne, propoſed to put to death all the Chriſ- 
tians in the whole empire; and was with dif- 
ficulty diſſuaded from doing it, on the ground 
of the loſs of capitation. This prince, how+ 
ever, in the courſe of his reign, appeared to 
be actuated by a love of the ſtricteſt juſtice, 
What muſt that reli gion and thoſe principles 


be, 
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be, which could induce a juſt, at leaſt a well. 
intentioned man, to maſſacre whole provinces 
of defenceleſs ſubjects ! 

It is ſcarcely credible how far the little- 
neſs of pride is carried by the porte in all 
their tranſactions with the Chriſtian princes, 
Whenever they conclude any treaty, the in- 
ſtrument which remains in the hands of 
the Turks repreſents the other contracting 
powers as proſtrated at the foot of the ſul- 
tan's throne, and ſupplicating his favour and 
protection. Ihe preſents which are made 
to the ſultan, on the arrival of an ambaſſador, 
or on any other occaſion, are regiſtered in the 
archives of the empire, as tributes paid by 
ſuch and ſuch fde/ ktarol/s (the Poliſh or 
Slavonian name for king or prince, never 
given by the Turks but to infidels) to the ſub- 
lime porte for its protection. Theſe trea- 
ties, ſuch as they are, amount only to a tem- 
porary remiſſion of that implacable enmity 
with which their religion inſpires them a- 
gainſt every thihg which is not Mahomedan. 
To ſupport their faith, and to extend their 
empire, are the only law of nations which 
they acknowledge; and in ſupport of theſe 
principles they muſt be ever ready' to direct 
the whole of their force againſt the arms of 
the infidels. It 1s indeed permitted them, 


whenever their own ſecurity is threatened, 
* ; to 
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to conclude a truce, for the fake of renovating 
their ſtrength, and enabling themſelves more 
effectually to ſerve the cauſe of Mahomed ; 
and this is the explanation which they give 
to their own moſt ſolemn treaties of peace. 
In this they are much aſſiſted by the nature 
of the Arabic language, which they mix with 
the Turkiſh in their public acts, and which, 
by the various application of its terms, literal 
and metaphorical, enables them to give what- 
ever interpretation they pleaſe to any con- 
tract. Thus, /ulch ebedy properly ſignifies a 
perpetual peace, while dam, the term ſyno- 
nymous to ebedy, ſignifies the ſame thing, but 
leſs forcibly : nevertheleſs it coſt the court 
of Vienna, within this century, a long and 
difficult negotiation to ſubſtitute the firſt for 
the other in a treaty which was, not long 
after, broken by open hoſtilities, 

It has been contended by ſome writers 
with apparent probability, that the Turks, 
reſtleſs and diſtracted as they are at home, 
would be unwilling to augment their confu- 
hon by engaging in foreign conteſts ; but 
there are two obſervations which may be 
made in anſwer to this argument; firſt, that 
the government itfelf is too ignorant and in- 
cautious to be ſwayed by ſuch confiderations, 
We muſt not look on the porte as a cabinet. 
under the guidance of enlightened politicians, 

but 


/ 
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but of a ſet of wretches continually fluctuat- 
ing between the hope of amaſſing plunder by 
means of war, and enjoying 1t in the tran- 
quillity of peace; or of hot-headed fanatics, 
who conſider the deſtruction of infidels as the 
moſt- meritorious duty of a muſulman. Se- 
condly, it may be doubted whether policy 
would not lead the. miniſters of the porte 
frequently to encourage wars, which would 
divert the turbulent ſpirits from domeſtic ſe- 
dition to the hope of obtaining glory and 
plunder in a foreign conteſt, 

1 ſhall adduce but one inſtance from hiſtory 

in ſupport of my opinion; it is the conduct 
of Turkey in the conqueſt of Cyprus, as de- 
ſcribed by the faithful and eloquent pen of 
the biſhop of Ameha, 

Sultan Selim II. who at that period fate 
on the throne, neither endeavoured to extend 
by conqueſt the empire his grandfather left 
him, nor to make it flouriſh by policy, He 
left all the management of affairs to his vizir, 
and gave himſelf up to exceſs in every kind 
of the moſt/ beaſtly debauchery. The peo- 
ple, diſcontented at. his unambitious reign, 
murmured ſo loudly, that it was deemed ne- 
ceſſary by the vizir to ſatisfy them: they af- 
firmed, that ſultans were not ſet up to enjoy 
peaceably what their predeceſſors had left them ; 
but to enlarge their empire by new * Ire, 

an 
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and finally reduce the unrverſe to the Maho- 
medan law ; for this ſpirit of conqueſt and 
pillage is the ſpirit of the whole Turkiſh na- 
tion, from the vizir to the peaſant. It was 
reſolved to make war on the Venetians, and 
to take Cyprus, though without any juſt pre- 
tence whatever. 

The powers of Chriſtendom were at va- 
riance among themſelves, aud differences of 
religion had cauſed domeſtic wars. France 
was allied with the porte; Venice was in 
great confuſion by the blowing up of its arſe- 
nal, ſuppoſed to be done by Turkiſh emiſſa- 
ries; there was a great ſcarcity of corn alſo 
in Europe; ſo that the fultan, awoken from 
his lethargy, thought now of nothing leſs than 
conquering all Europe, and began with Cy- 
prus. They ſolemnly aſſured the Venetians, that 
the preparations they were making at Con- 
ſtantinople were deſtined to aſſiſt the Moors 
in Spain; for oaths, and ſolemn aſſurances 
and proteſtations of public faith had always 
been, and is to this day, with them ſtate 
licy. The vizir, who for perſonal reaſons 
did not deſire this war (he being bribed alſo 
by the Venetians) objected to the violation 
of a treaty which the ſultan had fo ſolemnly 
{worn to obſerve. The ulema were hereupon 
conſulted, and unanimouſly anſwered © that a 


treaty made with the enemies of God and his 
prophet 
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prophet might be broken, there being nothing fo 
worthy a Mahomedan as to undertake the entire 
deftruftion of Chriſtians.” This ſentence ſtands 
on record, with thouſands more of the ſame 
kind. 

The manners of the court itſelf, tinctured 
as thoſe of all courts are with deceit, are not 


ſufficiently poliſhed to avoid a conduct, not 


merely haughty, but indecent, to the repre- 
ſentatives of chriſtian ſovereigns. The ſtu- 
pid and incorrigible ignorance of the Turk 
makes him treat his moſt favoured allies only 
as dependents ; hence their ambaſſadors are 
received merely as deputies from tributary 
ſtates. Every ſolemnity at which the foreign 
miniſters aſſiſt in Turkey, occaſions them a 
new ſpecies of humiliation, in which they 
are led from indignity to indignity, a ſpectacle 
to the ſtupid populace, who inſult them with 
the coarſeſt language as they paſs, and mea- 
ſure by this ſcale the greatneſs of their ſove- 
reign. The miniſter, who is to obtain an 
audience of the ſultan, muſt preſent himſelf 
at the porte by four o' clock in the morning, 
where, after three or four tedious hours occu- 
pied in unmeaning ceremonies, he is informed 
that he may be permitted to ſee the reſplen- 
dent face of the emperor of the world {Ge/as 
Padiſiz) who among his other pompous ti- 


tles bears that of Alemum pennati, refuge of 
| the 
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the world; after which he is reſeated in a 


ſolitary corner of the divan, on the left, near 
the door, and the vizir ſends to the ſultan a 
ſhort note called talliſſi, which is in ſubſtance, 
that the infidel ¶ghiaur/ of ſuch a court, 
after having been ſufficiently fed, and de- 
« cently clothed, by the ſpecial grace of his 
« ſublime majeſty, humbly ſupplicates leave 
to come and lick the duſt beneath his il- 
luſtrious throne.” The talkiſhgee (or billet 
bearer) having returned with the anſwer of 
the emperor, the vizir and all his aſſiſtants 
riſe with reſpect at the fight of the /acred 
writing /K lat.-iſieriſ, and the ambaſſador is 
conducted to the audience, the ceremonies 
of which are too well known to need repe- 


tition. It may not, however, be amiſs to no- 


tice, that the miniſters and their ſuite, who go 
into the audience chamber, are inveſted with 
a kaftan or Turkiſh garment, which covers 
entirely their own dreſs, and reaches to the 
ground ; and that ſome writers have abſurdly 
repreſented this robe as a mark of honour 
ſhown to them ; the truth is, that the Turks 
withing them to appear in every thing as 
vaſſals of their empire, obliged them formerly 
to be habited entirely in the Turkiſh dreſs, 
except the head, which was covered with a 
hat, and to let their beards grow previouſly to 
admiſſion into the ſultan's preſence, as their 

| tributaries 
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tributaries, the Raguſeans, do at the preſent 
day. This humiliating maſquerade was abo- 
liſhed by means of the ambaſſadors of England 
and Holland, who acted as mediators in the 
treaty of Paſſarowitz (in 1718) and who took 
advantage of the dejected ſtate of Turkey to 
eſtabliſh the cuſtom, that the European mi- 
niſters ſhould appear in their national dreſſes, 
The inveſtiture of the kaftan is only a remains 
of the ancient uſage, and is no more to be 
conſidered as an honour than the cuſtom of 
wearing a hat at the audience, which is ſo 
far from being a matter of favour, that no 
European miniſter would be permitted to ap- 
pear otherwiſe before the ſultan or vizir. 
The Turks conſider a European's pulling off - 
his hat exactly as we do a man's pulling off 
his wig. 

Particular inſtances of Turkiſh inſolence, 
even to the repreſentatives of. their moſt 
powerful allies, are frequent and ſtriking. 

It is not fifty years ſince the grand vizir, 
Gin-Ali-Paſha, adviſed the divan to confine 
all the ambaſſadors to a ſmall ifland near 
Conſtantinople, as lepers, or other infectious 
and unclean perſons. | 

In 1756, the Sieur Du Val, drogoman to 
the French ambaſſador, Mr. de Vergennes, 
having announced the double bond of alli- 
ance and marriage, which had united his 

court 
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court with the houſe of Auſtria, received 
from the reis- effendi no other anſwer, than 
« that. the ſublime porte did not trouble itſelf 
« about the union of one hog with another. 
This marriage was not very agreeable news 
to the porte. A ſimilar anſwer was given 
by the vizir Kiuperli to the French ambaſ-, 
fador, Monſieur de la Haye, even in the bril- 
liant zera of Louis XIV.: when that miniſter 
announced the ſplendid ſucceſſes of his ſove- 
reign over the Spaniards, the vizir replied, 
with the barbarous infolence of an Ottoman 
fatrap, * What care I whether the dog eat the 
« hog, or the hog eat the dog, ſo that the mtereſts 


« of my ſovereign proſper.“ The ſame vizir 


offered a more atrocious inſult to the an- 


cient ally of the porte, in the perſon of the 
ſon of Monſieur de la Haye, whom he cauſed 


to be thrown into a dungeon, after receiving 
publicly a blow, which broke one of his 
teeth. The ſole cauſe of this outrage was 


the refuſal of young De la Haye to explain 


a letter, which he had Ae in cypher to 
a friend at Venice. 

It is not to be denied, that theſe degrada- 
tions are frequently increaſed by the ſervility 
of the miniſters themſelves, who, by a manly 
reſiſtance, might generally avoid ſuch indig- 
nities ; for the barbarous inſolence of the 
Turks, which is Lo by timidity, 

I ſhrinks 
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ſhrinks into nothing before a reſolute and dig- 
nified firmneſs. Such was the conduct of 
Monſieur de Ferioles, ambaſſador from France 
in the laſt century, who having taken his 
{word, either inadvertently or by deſign, to the 
audience of the grand ſeignior, not only re- 
fuſed to lay it aſide, but gave a kick in the 
belly to an officer of the ſeraglio who at- 
tempted to take it from him by force; and 
finding that he was denied admiſſion, thus 
armed, to the imperial audience, he returned 
with his ſuite to his houſe at Pera, after 
caſting off the kaftan with which he had 
been inveſted. Vet this ambaſſador remained 
a dozen years longer at Conſtantinople, and 
tranſacted the buſineſs of his office with cre- 
dit to himſelf and advantage to his country. 

In 1766, the porte, withing to ſhow ſome 
mark of contempt to Poland, required the 
Poliſh envoy to appear at the audience of the 
vizir without a ſabre ; with this demand he 
refuſed to comply, declaring that the ſabre 
was part of the Poliſh dreſs, and that as other 
miniſters wore their ſwords, he would not 
appear at any audience in a manner contrary 
to the ancient etiquette. - The conſequence 
of his firmneſs was a compliance on the 
part of the vizir, who received him with all 
the uſual ceremonies. | 


In 
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In the laſt war, it was offered to ſome 
Turkiſh priſoners to ſerve as volunteers in 
the Ruſſian flotilla againſt Sweden. On ac- 
count of the pay, they accepted the offer 
with gladneſs, and behaved very well in 
ſeveral actions. On their return they were 
alked, in my preſence, why they fought 
againſt their friends? their anſwer was, © T hey 
are all hogs alike to us, whether they wear 
green or blue coats.” The conformity of this 
anſwer with thoſe of the great officers of the 
porte is truly ſtriking. 

It is not only in the formalities of the law, 
or in the etiquette of the court, that a barba- 
rous inſolence is diſplayed. The peaſant, no 
leſs than the ſultan, thinks it unworthy of 


him to diſſemble the contempt which he 


bears towards all unbelievers. The very 
porter employed by a chriſtian merchant 
will return his addreſs with inſult; and ſo de- 
grading is any connection with infidels eſ- 
teemed, that the janizaries employed as 
guards to a European have the general ap- 
pellation of hog- drivers. No Turk of the 
loweſt condition will riſe from his ſeat to re- 
ceive even an ambaſſador: to avoid this in- 
civility in viſits from foreign miniſters, the 
vizir, or other perſon, comes into the audi- 
ence chamber after the miniſter, and they 
both fit down at the ſame time. 
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As a proof of the contempt in which the 
Turks hold all foreigners, and their perſua- 
ſion of their own ſuperiority, which they 
even imagine 1s granted by other nations, I 
ſhall mention one or two anecdotes, of which 
I myſelf was a witneſs. | 

A Turkiſh priſoner of Ochakof, meeting 
at Cherſon, where he had liberty to walk 
about the town without reſtraint, a Ruſſian 
officer on a narrow pavement where only 
one perſon could paſs, and the ſtreets being 
exceedingly dirty (over the ſhoes) when he 
was within a few yards of him, the Turk, 
as if he had been in the ſtreets of Conſtan- 
tinople, made a ſign with his hand to the 
officer to deſcend from the pavement into 
the dirt. This appeared to the officer ſo 
exceedingly ridiculous, that he burſt out into 
a fit of laughter, upon which the Turk 
abuſed him in the groſſeſt language, ſuch as 
is uſed to infidels in Turkey, and ſtill inſiſted 
on the officer's going out of his way; he, not 
being a violent man, only beckoned to a ſol- 
dier, who puſhed him headlong off the pave- 
ment; to this the Turk ſubmitted with 
ſilent reſignation ; but, unluckily for him, it 
was near the houſe of the governor, who 
had ſeen and-heard the whole ; he repri- 
manded the fellow for his inſolence, and was 
threatened with the ſame treatment as the 
| Ruſſian 
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Ruſſian priſoners endure at Conſtantinople. 
The Turk's anſwer was,“ T; hey are infidels, but 
«] am a Mahomedan.” This procured him a 


good drubbing, but he all the while hol- 


lowed out, that it was not lawful to ſtrike a 
muſelman ; and as ſoon as. he was ſet at 
liberty, he went away ſwearing vengeance 

againſt the firſt infidel he ſhould meet _ 
he e got back to Turkey. 

Some of the Turkith priſoners, who were 
faved from the fury of the Ruſſian ſoldiers at 
the ſtorming of Ochakof, were put the next 
day, out of compaſſion, promiſcuouſly, into a 
warm ſubterraneous room among the Ruſ- 
fian wounded. When afterwards an officer 
came to remove them, and diſtribute them to 
other different parts, ſome Turks ſtood up, 
and with an authoritative voice objected to 
the company being ſeparated, except in ſuch 
parties as they dictated. Had their language 
been that of entreaty they would have been 


- 


liſtened to, for they wanted to put relations 


and acquaintances together. Nothing cer- 
tainly is more cruel than in ſuch circum- 
- ſtances to ſeparate friends and relations when 
it can be avoided. Prince Potemkin, who 
was a very humane man, had ordered ex- 
preſsly to alleviate in this reſpe& the hard 
deſtiny of the captives. They were re- 
Wen of their own ſavage conduct on ſimi- 

Y lar 
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lar occaſions, where wives and daughters 


wereſeparated from huſbands and fathers, and 
how otherwiſe they were treated. The an- 


 ſwer was, © They were not Mahomedans.” Se- 


veral of the women ſaid to the Turks, © Ler 


© THEM do as they will, they are our maſters 


. In the two firſt words they expreſſed 
the ſame notion of their ſuperiority as the 
men had done, but the remainder of the ſen- 
tence is not uncharacteriſtic of Turkiſh wo- 
men in general. 

I have often been ſurpriſed, at different 


© extremities of the empire, and from diffe- 


rent claſſes of people, to receive anſwers in 
exactly the ſame words; for example, every 
- Turk will tell you, vizir or porter, at Bel- 
grade or Bagdad, that they gained the em- 
pire by the ſabre, and by the ſabre they will 
defend it; and centuries ago * ſaid the 
ſame. 

The enervation of mind, ſo common among 
the Turks, makes them at once ſuperſtitious 
and difinclined to bear up againſt the evil 
which advances with giant ſtrides againſt 


Is their ſtate. In the moment of popular ap- 


prehenſion, prodigies and predictions are ea- 
fily forged ; to theſe the credulous Turks 
eagerly liſten ; the lower orders are at the 
_ preſent day perſuaded that the Ruſſian ſtan- 
dard will enter nes through a cer- 

tain 
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tain gate, ſaid to be pointed out by an an- 
cient prophecy, and the great men are fo 
far from oppoſing this weakneſs by ſuperior 
energy, that they look to the Aſiatic ſhore as 
a ſecure retreat from the fury of the con- 
querors. 

It ſeems a kind of moral paradox, that 
the ſame people, who are thus averſe to tak- 
ing the neceſſary precautions againſt evils of 
ſuch magnitude, ſhould nevertheleſs bear 
them, when they arriye, with' a fortitude and 
reſignation bordering upon apathy. The x 
cauſe of this extraordinary conduct is to be 
found in the predeſtinarian dogmas of their 
religion operating upon their minds, diſpoſed 
by habitual inactivity and inceſſant examples 
of the inſtability of fortune under their de- 
ſpotic government, to acquieſcence in what 
appears to be the will of providence. An 
inſtance which occurred to me is too re- 
markable not to deſerve notice. | 

The Turkiſh women and children (in 
number about 400) who were brought out 
of Ochakof, when the city was taken, to the 
head-quarters of the Ruſſian army, were put 
all together the firſt night under a tent. No 
better accommodations could, under the preſ- 
ſure of the circumſtances, be made for them, 
though it froze exceedingly hard, and they 
| luifEred dreadfully from cold and nakedneſs, 
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| "weep at all. I took that night wy 
warm ſubterranean room as many o 
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and many from wounds. As I ſpoke Turk- 


iſh, I had the guard of that poſt, and the ſu- 
perintendance of them that night. I ob- 
ſerved that there reigned a perfect filence 
among them, not one woman weeping or 
lamenting, at leaſt loudly, though every one, 
perhaps, had loſt a parent, a child, or a huſ- 
band. They ſpoke with a calm and firm 


voice, and anſwered the queſtions I put to 


them apparently without agitation. I was 
aſtoniſhed; and knew not whether to impute 
it to inſenſibility, to the habit of ſeeing and 
hearing of great viciſſitudes of fortune, or to 


a patience and reſignation inculcated by their 


religion; and at this day I am equally un- 


able to account for it. One woman fate in 
a ſilent but remarkably melancholy poſture, 


inſomuch that I was induced to offer her 
ſome. conſolation. I aſked her why the did 


not take courage, and bear misfortunes like a 


muſelman, as her companions did? She an- 


ſwered in theſe ſtriking words, 7 have ſeen 
4 &lled my father, my huſband, and my children; 
.:4:Þ, have only one child lefi.” © Where is 


« it?” Iaſked her with precipitation. Here!. 


ſhe calmly faid, and pointed to a child by 
her fide, which had juſt expired. 'I and thoſe 


with me burſt into tears, but ſhe did not 


ele 


miſerable 


gri 
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miſerable women, periſhing with cold, as it 
would contain; they ſtaid with me twelve 
days, during all which time none of them 
either complained aloud, or ſhowed any ſigns 
of exceſſive internal grief, but each told 
me her ſtory (both old and young women) 
as of an indifferent perſon, without exclama- 
tion, without ſighs, without tears. 

Patriotiſm and public ſpirit are not to be 
ſought for in the Turkiſh character. I is a 


ſpirit of oſtentation and ſuperſtition which 


has led to the foundation of ſo many moſques, 
colleges, and caravanſaries, and in thoſe who 


have leſſer means, to the erection of nume- 


rous praying places for the uſe of travellers, 
called namas- ghia, which point out the di- 
rection of Mecca, as well as of fountains, in 
the public roads and ſtreets. 

Having viewed the effects of the religion 
itſelf on the manners of the different ranks, 
it remains only to make ſome obſervations on 
the teachers of that religion, eſpecially as, 
combining in Turkey the offices of prieſt 
and lawyer, they form a body of ſo much 
importance in the ſtate. 

The inſtitutions of the clergy cannot but 
have great influence on the manners of a 
nation, and this influence is ſo much the 
greater, by how much the ſuperſtition on 

which 


GL 
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which it is founded is ſtupidly groſs and uni- 
verſally prevalent. In Turkey, their political 
power, it has been ſeen, is firmly rooted ; nor 
have they omitted any means of perpetuating 
it, which could be founded on the ignorance 
of the people. To found moſques, and endow 
them with treaſures, is held to be one of the 
moſt meritorious works of a muſelman; and 
further proviſion is made for the education 
of youth 'deſtined to the ſervice of religion 
and law, by the eſtabliſhment of medreſſes or 
colleges. 

Theſe medreſſts are uſually endowed, at 
the time. of founding a moſque, for the in- 
ſtruction of youth in the elements of ſcience. 
They have profeſſors, and they confer degrees, 
from the ſahta or ſtudent to the muderris or 
principal of a college; but in fact this 1s a mere 
parade of terms, Children are admitted from 
the mektebs or common ſchools, where they 
learn their alphabet, to ſeminaries which, 
far from reſembling the colleges of Eaton 
or Weſtminſter, much leſs of Oxford or 
Cambridge, are ſcarcely equal to the loweſt 
of our village ſchools. A profeſſor, for the 


moſt part ignorant of the firſt principles of 


ſcience, ſuperintends the inſtruction; and it 
is ſuppoſed to be neceſſary for the members 
of the ulema to go through all the rube 


01 
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or degrees of office, both in the colleges and 


in the higher departments, which gradually 
lead to the ſtation of miſti or high-prieft. 
Theſe degrees are ſolta or ſtudent, muderr:s 
or principal of the college, nab or judge's ſe- 
cretary, adi or judge, molah or ſupreme judge, 
kiabe-molahfi or judge of Mecca, i/fambol-effen- 
difi or chief magiſtrate of Conſtantinople, and 
kadilaſkir or military judge, of which there are 
two (one for Europe and one for Afia). 


Intrigue and party connections, however, 
render it eaſy for the moſt ignorant and in- 


experienced to attain the rank of »ufz7. Peyſ- 
ſonel aſſerts, that the pontificate has become 


a ſort of heritage in ſome great families; but 


there are no families which may properly 
be called great; it is true there are a few 
families who have, by means of cabal, had 
ſome of the great offices of the ulema in 
their families for two or three generations. 
Though this corps has acquired a degree of 
ſtability, the members of it are far from re- 
ſembling families in Europe, whoſe eſtates 
are hereditary, The ſultan is continually de- 
taching members of the ulema, by tempting 
them to accept offices of the porte, when 
they become his owls or ſlaves, and he their 
heir at law. Nor is it only the ſons of the 
ulema who enter into that corps by a regular 
progreſſion through the offices: vizirs and 
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paſhas often get their relations into the ule- 
ma, to ſecure an inheritance for their families 
after their death, of what they have given 
them in their life-times. 
In the colleges, indeed, there is a pompous 
detail of ſciences, which are profeſſed to be 
taught, but which ſcarcely any one under- 
ſtands. The pupils are few; thoſe of the 
law have the greateſt pretenſion to learning, 
but even they are groſsly ignorant. In their 
libraries, indeed, exiſt hate valuable books, 
but they are unnoticed, except perhaps now 
and then by a man of a ſingularly ſtudious 
turn. | 

As to the particular ſciences, their juriſ- 
prudence and theology conſiſts only of com- 
mentaries on the Koran; their aſtronomy is 
aſtrology, and their. chemiſtry alchemy ; of 
the hiſtory and geography of other countries 
they are perfectly ignorant. Metaphyſics, 
rhetoric, and grammar, are indeed taught, 
but not upon rational principles. It is ſcarce- 
ly poſſible for an European not to over-rate 
their learning, by reading theſe details of in- 
ſtitutions, and the names of ſciences taught. 

Were I, in ſhort, to deſcribe the learning 
of a mufti, a kadi, or other regularly edu- 
cated man of the law, in terms correſpond- 
ing to his knowledge, when compared with 


Englyh 8 the picture would be nearly 
as 
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as follows: he has, perhaps, read the Bible, 
and learnt enough of Greek to conſtrue the 
Greek Teſtament, without, however, know- 
ing the grammar of the language, or being 
able to read the other authors. He has not 
learnt Latin, or purſued any claſſical ſtudies ; 
but has merely conſulted ſome old commen- 
taries on ſelect parts of the ſcriptures, and is 
either a thorough deſpiſer of religion alto- 
gether, or a bigotted enemy to freedom of 
enquiry reſpecting any of its articles. Be- 
ſides theſe, he has probably met with tales 
of ghoſts, genii, and the like, all which he 
implicitly believes; he has met with ſome 
old fabulous hiſtorian, like Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, to whom alſo he gives credit; and as 
well in hiſtory, as in every other ſcience, be- 
lieves all the abſurdities which the people at 
large receive, and which I ſhall hereafter de- 
lineate. 

Of monks, which exiſt in Turkey, the 
great line of diviſion is into thoſe who reſide 
in monaſteries and thoſe who have no fixed 
habitation; the former, called mew/rahs, the 
latter be&tachis, and each divided into diffe- 
rent orders, with their peculiar cuſtoms and 
laws. The mewliahs are chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by the different ceremonies which they per- 
form, ſome howlin g until they ſpit blood 


with the great exertions of their lungs, and 
others 
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others turning round to the ſound of muſic 
until they become delirious with the motion. 
Some perform hocus-pocus tricks with knives, 
hot irons, cc. 

Of the betrafhis, ſome attach themſelves 
to the ſervice of the paſhas, ſome to the diffe- 
rent artas or companies of janifaries, and 
ſome are mere ſtrollers, denominated fhehhs 
(or ſantons), who pretend to miracles, pro- 


phecies, &c. and, roaming about the coun- 
try, commit the greateſt enormities under the h 
cloak of religion. Theſe fhehhs are more 0 
highly eſteemed in Aſia than in Europe, and 0 
moſt of all in Egypt. They pretend to be tt 
inſpired, or frantic, and in thoſe circumſtances 4 
they ſeize on any woman in the ſtreets in Egypt, 15 
and oblige her to ſubmit to their embraces; 8 
indeed they never make any oppoſition. The 1 
people cover the couple with mats for the ſh 
fake of decency, and this conduct is looked in 
on with reverence; the woman, ſo far from 
being diſhonoured, is complimented on the on 
occafion, and even by her huſband. In Con- kin 
ſtantinople this would not be permitted; the ] 
ſhehh would be privately put to death ; but obl 


they never are ſeized with theſe frenzies in 
Europe; the utmoſt liberties they take there 
is to feign madneſs, and madmen (if they 
are not ſo bad as to be obliged to be con- 

fined) are conſidered as holy and infpired; 


II 


7 


in this ſtate they often tell the truth with 
great freedom to the vizir, and ſometimes 
even to the ſultan; but as there is {till ſome 
riſk in that, they generally confine. their li- 


their heads. 


been much vaunted. Hiſtorians have ſaid: 


offered the inhabitants of the countries they 
conquered, their religion and laws on condi- 


tion that they paid the eſtabliſhed capitation ; 


and ſuch as embraced the religion of. the con- 


querors were entitled to all their provileges, 
Sc.“ A ſimple ſtatement of their conduct, 


as it appears proved by hiſtorical facts, will 


ſhow whether their religion is tolerant or 
intolerant. | 

They pretend to the right of ſovereignty 
over the whole earth, and to convert man- 
kind to their religion. 

Regardleſs of treaties, oaths, and all other 
obligations, without provocation they attack 
every country, when they ſee a proſpect of 
ſucceſs. a ok 

When they have conquered, they put to 
death all ages, ranks, and ſex; or they ſpare a 
tew, who are reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, and 
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berties to thoſe who have leſs power over 
The toleration of the Mahomedans has 


« The prudent policy of the Mahomedans, the 
only enthuſiaſts that ever united the ſpirit of o- 
leration with the zeal for making proſelytet, 
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annually obliged to ranſom their lives ; they 
are deprived of the rights of citizens of the 


country they were born in; their property is 


taken from them ; they are marked with in- 
famy, are debarred all friendly intercourſe 
with the conquerors, and are continually per- 
ſecuted and maltreated if they do not deny 
their God and become apoſtates ; they take 
their children *, and bring them up in the Ma- 
homedan faith, and make them fight againſt 
their fathers and their fathers religion; for 
many imaginary or real crimes, ſome of 
which, in Mahomedans, are not puniſhable 
at all, they have the option only of death or 
ah 

It has frequently been debated at the porte, 
to cut off all the Chriſtians in the empire, 
who will not embrace Mahomedaniſm. Every 
honour and advantage is offered to thoſe who 
change their religion, and every ſpecies of 
miſery and humiliation attends them and 
their poſterity who' do not. Is this tolera- 
tion? | 


© At preſent, however, they do not take children born in 
the country from their parents, to recruit the corps of j jani- 
zaries. This cuſtom ceaſed, when the ſultans wiſhed to 
weaken that melice. 
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CHAPTER V. 
An Hiſtorical View of the Turkij Power, 


IN the detail of antes which modify the 

character of nations, it will frequently 
be found neceſſary to trace back the pages 
of hiſtory, and purſue the chain of events 
through ſucceſſive ages, preſenting thoſe ſtrik- 
ing events, whoſe operations continue when 
their records are ſcarcely to be found. 

If the Ottoman empire is ſtill vaſt and 
(xtenſive; if it ſtill attracts the fear or the 
almiration of its neighbours, and ſwells with 
{tvpid vanity its ſubjects, theſe effects are not 
ſurely to be attributed to the wiſdom of its 
counſels, or to the valour of its forces, as 
they now exiſt, but ariſe from the ſplendor 
of its former exploits, and the merited cele- 
brity of its ancient character. It is true that 
theſe exploits were diſgraced by perfidy and 
treachery, and ſtained. by violence and ra- 

pine; and while their (crimes exhibited-an 
energy in purſuit, and a brillianey in ſucceſs, 
the claim of the Turks to national pre- emi- 
nence ſtood undiſputed ; but in the ener- 
vating lap of ſloth, the ferocious. conqueror 
has 


4 
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has degenerated into a torpid barbarian, whoſe 


only marks of former proweſs are to be traced 
in the inſolence of his preſent demeanour, and 
the ſullen affectation of his fancied dignity. 
Ihe Ottoman power and name originated 
in 'Othman (according to the Arabic pronun- 
ciation, or Oſman according to the Perſian) 
who, about the year 1 300, aſſumed the title 
of ſultan, and eſtabliſhed his empire at Pruſa 
in Bithynia : but in order to take a view of 
the progreſs of the Turks, we muſt trace 
their hiſtory ſtill higher up, and conſider not 
only their own origin, but that of the Sa- 
racen kalifs, whom they ſupplanted. 

The vaſt extent of continent, which, ſpread- 
ing from the eaſtern parts of Europe and 
the north of Africa, comprehends the greater 
part of Aſia, has been the ſource of many 
populous nations, and the ſeat of many ex- 
tenfrve empires, which have ariſen with a 
rapidity only to fall as quickly into ruins. In 
the early hiſtory of theſe countries, new ir- 
ruptions and new conquerors continually ſuc- 
ceeded each other, and the power of found- 
ing an empire ſeems ſeldom to have been 
attended with the ſkill requiſite for main- 
taining it. Some, however, among the nu- 
merous hordes which then ſucceſſively pre- 
vailed, aroſe to a greater height, and eſta- 
bhſhed a more laſting name than _— 
= The 
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The different branches of Tartars (or Ta- 
tars) from the north, and the Arabians from 
the ſouth, carried their arms over - extenſive 
regions, and founded great and permanent 
empires. 

Ir will not here be requiſite to follow the 
victorious prophet Mahomed, who, by the 
_ faſcination of his religion, as much as by the 
terror of his ſword, ſubjected ſo many na- 
tions; ſuffice it to ſay, that his empire, fo 
founded, was, within 200 years after his 
death, extended by his ſucceſſors, the kalifs 
or commanders of the faithful, over the north 
of Africa and great part of Aſia; beſides 
which they had made great progreſs in the 
ſouth of Europe, having overrun almoſt all 
Spain, and entered Sicily, Italy, and France. 
The ſeat of their government was eſta- 
bliſhed at Bagdad, whence iſſued the man- 
dates of their ſpiritual deſpotiſm over this 
wide extent of territory ; but as an empire 
ſo haſtily raiſed, and ſo unconnected in its 
parts, was not eaſily held together, and as 
the commander of the faithful with the in- 
creaſe of power acquired alſo habits of 
luxury ill adapted to the art of governing, 
their power was ſoon deftined to fall under 
the ſword of more hardy competitors. 

Such competitors were found in the Tartar 
(more properly Tatar) nations, by whom 
K 2 they 
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they were 3 The ** ancient re- 
cords of this part of the world deſeribe the 
Scythian or Tatar tribes as the invaders of 
their leſs ferocious neighbours. Their name 
has been very generally applied to the inha- 
bitants of thoſe vaſt deſerts and mountains 
ſpreading from China to the Danube, and 
who, Whether of ſimilar or different origin, 
have at various times poured out their 
ſwarms on all the ſurrounding countries. 


The Turkmans, or Turks, were a tribe of 


theſe Tatars, whoſe original ſeat was beyond 
the Caſpian ſea, from whence, incited by the 
deſire of plunder, they deſcended about the 
year 800, and ſeized upon Armenia, from 
them called Turcomania. 

At this time the Perſian empire was ruled 
by governors, who were nominally ſubje& to 
the Saracen kalifs, but Mahmud, the Gaz- 
nevide, one of theſe governors, having ex- 
tended his empire * from Tranſoxiana to Iſ- 
pahan, and from the Caſpian ſea to the In- 
dus, Was inveſted by the kalif with the 
title of ſultan. Upon the ſucceſſion of his 
ſon Maſlud + to this dignity, a body of Turks 
under Tongrul Beg (known in ſome of our 
hiſtories by the name of Tangrolipix) either 
invited by the Perſians as auxiliaries, or at- 


* A. D. 997. + A. 1038. 
tacking 
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tacking them as invaders (for the hiſtorical 
accounts differ) obtained poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom. It is ſuppoſed to be about this 
time that the Turks embraced the religion of 
Mahomed, and the 4a/f having called them 
to his aſſiſtance againſt the rebellious emzrs, 
conſtituted the viRorious Tongrul temporal 
lieutenant of the commander of the fauhful *. 
From this dignity the ſtep was ſhort to the 
attainment of the whole power of the ka- 
lifat, to which a deſcendant of Gengis-khan 
finally put an end, in the n of the kalif 
Muſtazem . 

Meanwhile new opponents were riſing 
againſt the Turks, who, ſcarce ſettled in their 
new conqueſts, were obliged to yield them 
to freſh hordes of invaders. The more 
northern Tatars preſſing upon the Turks, 
as one ſwarm of thoſe barbarians inceſſantly 
protruded another, haraſſed them in their 
newly acquired Perſian empire, and finally 


obliged them to relinquiſh it in purſuit of 


freſh conqueſts to the ſouth. It was about 
the year 1200 that the Turks yielded the 


kingdom of Perſia to the Tatars; but pre- 


viouſly to this they had themſelves extended 
their arms over the greater part of Aſia 
Minor, whither they now retreated, and fixed 
the ſeat of their empire at Iconium, in Ci- 


* A, D. 1055. + A. D. 1239. 
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licia, fince Karamania.' Here too they were 
preſſed by the Tatars, and it was at this 
time that the European mania of the cru- 
ſades having a ſecond time broken out, the 
Turks found themſelves obliged to cede the 
whole of Paleſtine to the Chriſtians *. It was 
not long before they regained this country, 
taking Jeruſalem +, and putting to the ſword, 
without diſtinction or mercy, man, woman, and 
child. 

The government which the ee Sa- 
lah-uddin, (or Saladin) had eſtabliſhed, was 
alſo about this time overthrown by the 
Mamluks (who retained the independent 
poſſeſſion of that country till the beginning 
of the 16th century) and various other con- 
teſts ariſing in the Turkiſh empire, it fell 
for a time into ſmall independent ſovereign» 
ties, and remained without a head until the 
riſe of Othman, who firſt aſſumed the name 
of ſultan, and from whom therefore our ac+ 
count of the Ottoman race properly begins, 

Before we proceed to an hiſtorical detail 
of the acts of the ſeveral ſultans, I ſhall 
briefly notice the cauſes of the former great- 
neſs of the Turks ; which may be reduced 
to the following heads: 

1ſt. Their conſtant thirſt after 0 


* A, D. 1229. 


+ A, D. 1234. 
monarchy, 
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monarchy, looking on the whole world as 
their property; and the propagation of their 
religion, excited by ſpiritual as well. as tem- 
poral motives, never neglecting to ſeize on 
an advantage, as they were unreſtrained by 
any ſcruples of injuſtice, or of breach of faith, 
oaths, or treaties. 
2 2dly, Their concord in matters of religion 
and ſtate. 

3dly. Their perſonal courage in war, ſtill 
increaſed by ſucceſs, and, by the enthuſiaſm 
of religion. 

4thly. Their general devotion to their ſo- 
vereign, and the obedience of the ſoldiery and 
people to their ſuperiors and commanders, 
to a degree hitherto unknown in hiſtory. | 

5thly. Their ſtrict obſervance of their an- 
cient military diſcipline, their military edu- 
cation, and the early acquaintance with arms, 
not of the ſoldiery only, but of the whole 
people. 

6thly. Their great temperance, and con- 
ſequent health and vigour of body. : 

7thly. The plunder of their enemies, the 
great rewards attending extraordinary valour, 
the crown of martyrdom waiting for thoſe 
who died in battle, and the road of honour 
and power being open to every common 
ſoldier, who might hope to become grand 
K 4 vizir, 
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vizir, and even to be allied to his ſove- 
reign. 

8thly. The ſevere and never failing in- 
ſtantaneous puniſhment inflicted on diſobe- 
dience, diſloyalty, diſorder, or cowardice. 

gthly. The military genius of their ſove- 
reigns, who always were at the head of their 
armies, and their power unreſtrained either 
by civil or religious laws. 

 Tothly. Their great reſources for recruit- 
ing their armies, every Mahomedan thinking 
himſelf obliged, when called upon, to take 
the field, at the fame time that they had a 
continual ſupply of troops in the children of 
their Chriſtian captives, whom they edu- 
cated in the Mahomedan religion, and train- 
ed to the uſe of arms. 

Hence it 1s very eaſy to account for the 
wide extent of their victories; nor ought we 
to be aſtoniſhed, that they conquered the 
whole dominions of the kalifs, the Greek 
empire, Macedonia, Epirus, Peloponneſus, 
Servia, Boſnia, Bulgaria, Syria, Paleſtine, 
Egypt, &c. particularly when we recollect 
that their opponents were moſtly very in- 
ferior to them in all the requiſites for mili- 
tary excellence. 

In thoſe barbarous ages, when the Chrif. 
tian ſtates, governed by courtiers, prieſts, 
or 
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or women, diſplayed no traces of intellectual 
energy; when their feudal government, their 
ignorance of political ceconomy, and their 
want of ſyſtem in financial and military 
arrangements, rendered them individually 
weak and contemptible ; and when extended 
views of general politics, of mutual alli- 
ances, and of a balance of power, being un- 
known, they could not be conſolidated into 
one powerful confederacy ; it was then that 
the Turks exhibited a ſuperior brilliancy of 
character, and built up a mighty and extenſive 
empire. Their civil and military inſtitutions 
were far ſuperior to thoſe of their cotempo- 
raries; their temperament of mind and body, 
naturally ardent, was inflamed by the pre- 
cepts of a ſanguinary religion, which incited 
them to conqueſt by the moſt flattering pro- 
miſes of ſenſual gratification ; and they were 
led againſt enemies they deſpiſed by chiefs 
of ſingular ſkill, bravery, and ambition. The 
Ottoman empire, governed by a ſucceſſion of 
great men, from Othman I. to Mahmoud IV. 

(with ſcarcely a fingle exception) thus ob- 
tained an eminent reputãtion, whilſt it widely 
extended the limits of its territory. 

It muſt be owned that their fame, how⸗ 
ever great as conquerors, has never entitled 
them to any other homage, has never ranked 
them among the benefactors or inſtructors of 
| mankind ; 
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mankind ; they ſcarcely deſerve even to be 
reckoned among the ſpecies. Intent upon 
victory, they have ſtopt at no means to proſecute 
their plan of unrverſal monarchy ; violating every 
principle of juſtice and national faith ; attacking 
their neighbours without provocation, without 
claim, without even alledging a reaſon for their 
conduct; maſſacring the vanquiſhed without 
pity, or ſparing their lives only to force them to 
a ſlavery the moſt degrading ; ſeizing on their 
wives and daughters, ſelling or diſhonouring 
them, regardleſs of the domeſtic miſery of the 
unhappy ſufferers. 

We have ſeen, in other countries, particu- 
lar reigns or epochas marked with actions 
as diſgraceful ; but that period or that reign 
was ever beheld by the nation itſelf, at leaſt 
by the virtuous part of it, with the indignation 
it deſerved; but here is a ſyſtem of wickedneſs 
and abomination transferred from the origin of 
the nation to its poſterity to this very day, con- 
firmed by their religion, and approved by thoſe 
who call themſelves the prieſts of God. Where - 
ever the Turks have eſtabliſhed their domi - 
nion, ſcience and commerce, the comforts 
and the knowledge of mankind, have alike 
decayed. Not only have they exemplified 
barbariſm and intolerance in their own con- 
duct, but they have exinguiſhed the flame of 


en and knowledge in others, breaking 
and 
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and defacing even the monuments of ancient 
art with a kind of ſavage exultation, and 
proving themſelves the real ſcourges of the 
human race. | 

We now 'proceed to an hiſtorical ſurvey of 
the uſurpations of their ſovereigns, begin- 
ning with 


OTHMAN I. 


It was by degrees that this prince (a deſcen- 
dent of the celebrated, Gengis-Khan) reduced 
under his ſubjection the different toparchies, 
or petty ſovereignties, into which the Turk- 
man empire of Karamania had fallen, When 
he firſt aſſumed the title of ſultan, he poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſovereignty of a ſmall diſtrict, the 
capital of which was Kara-chiſar. Here he 
eſtabliſhed his government, and, purſuing his 
conqueſts, took Pruſa in Bithynia, and made 
it the ſeat of the Ottoman empire or king- 
dom (for not till the taking of Conſtanti- 
nople did the ſultans aſſume the title of im- 
perator) which now extended over the great- 
eſt part of Aſia Minor, He died in 1328, 
and was ſucceeded by 


ORK HAN. 


This prince having taken Niké by ſurpriſe, 
and made ſlaves of all its inhabitants, re- 
moved his court thither. When he had ex- 
tended 
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tended his conqueſts to the Helleſpont, his 
ambition and zeal to propagate Mahomeda- 

niſm would not ſuffer him to ſtop there; he 

croſſed it, and took Gallipoli. He died in 

1350, having been a moſt unjuſt and inve- 

terate enemy to the Chriſtians. 


AMURAT JI. 


Succeeded to his predeceſſor's projects of 
uſurpation of the country, and extirpation 
of the religion of the Chriſtians. 
He took Adrianople in 1362, and made 
4 it the ſeat of his empire, as moſt conveniently 
| ſeated to extend his conqueſts on the Chriſ- 
tians. Amurat, as has been before obſerved, 
1 formed the celebrated body of ſoldiers called 
" yeniſkari (or janiſaries) which afterwards be- 
4x came the ſtrength of the Turkiſh army. He 
1 took Servia, and its capital Niſſa, and Ap- 
[| ,,  polonia near Mount Athos. Having a quar- 
| | | rel with the ſultan of Karamania, he ſubdued 
| 
| 
| 


his country, but did not dethrone him, as he 
was his ſon in law, but thus laid the foun- 
dation of the extenſive empire of the Otto- 
. mans in Aſia. 
| Amurat was ſtabbed, in 1390, by a wounded 
| | Chriſtian ſoldier, after he had gained a great 
F battle, in which he gave no pardon, and 
maſſacred afterwards an incredible number of 


Chriftians. Ever ſince this evefit, all Chriſ- 
| tian 
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tian ambaſſadors and their ſuite, admitted 
to the ſultan's preſence, are held by both 
their arms by two chamberlains during the 
time they are in the audience room. He ſub- 
dued a great part of Thrace, (or Romania) 
leaving to the Greek emperor little more 
than the city of Conſtantinople. 


BAYAZET I. 


On his acceſſion to the throne he immediate- 
ly ftrangled his younger brother Facub. This 
was the firſt inſtance of the ſanguinary cuſ- 
tom, afterwards fo frequent, of putting to 
death princes of the royal blood. 

In the firſt year of his reign he took Cra- 
tova in Servia, which was yielded to him on 
condition that the Chriſtian inhabitants ſhould 
depart with life and liberty; but he ſent ſol- 
diers after them, and murdered them all 
without mercy. He entered into Boſnia, 
and brought away all the inhabitants whom 
he judged uſeful, and made ilaves of them. 
He croſſed the Danube (the firſt time the 
Turks paſſed it) and committed horrid cruel- 
ties in Walachia, from which he afterwards 
exacted a yearly tribute. He beſieged Con- 
ſtantinople twice, and had nearly taken it; 


but the great Tamerlane came to its relief, - 


and overcame Bayazet in the greateſt battle 
that was ever fought, Being taken priſoner, 


— — — 
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he was put into an iron cage (as he told Ta- 
merlane he would have done by him had he 
been his priſoner) againſt the bars of which 
he beat out his brains in 1399. Nature has 
not produced many more cruel and mercileſs 
tyrants, nor ever a more inveterate enemy 
to Chriſtians, or to all countries he thought 
he could conquer. The Turks were now ar- 


rived at the height of cruelty, treachery, 


and thirſt of conqueſt. 


MAHOMET I. 


Soon after his acceſſion he killed his brothers; 
ſome of them not till after a long civil war. 
He regained all his father had loſt, but had 
not time to augment it much, as he died in 
1422. 

AMURAT IL 


Eldeſt ſon of Mahomet. He ſtrangled his 
brother Muſtafa. In 1432, he took Theſſa- 


lonica (or Salonica) and put men, women, 


and children to the ſword, except thoſe re- 
ſerved for luſt or hard labour. The cruel- 


ties here committed cannot be deſcribed, any 
more than the horrid ravages which he com- 


mitted in Hungary. He invaded and ſub- 


dued Servia (contrary to his league with the 
prince of it, his father-in-law) deſtroying all 
before him. He entered into Tranfilyania, 

_ + 25 and 
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and killed men, women, and children, as far as 
he penetrated ; he did the fame in Walachia, 
and burnt the villages and towns ; all kinds 
of tortures and cruelty,” in its moſt dreadful 
ſhape, was practiſed on the Chriſtians. The 
famous Scanderbeg, a native of Epirus, great- 
ly checked him. 


In 1445, Amurat took Peloponneſus and 


all Greece; he ſacrificed 600 priſoners to the 
ſoul of his father, ravaged the country, and 
deſtroyed every thing pleaſant, beautiful, and 
grand, and repeated his accuſtomed cruelties. 
He greatly enlarged the Turkiſh dominions, 
augmented the body of janizaries, and made 
them more formidable than they had been 
before. This cruel tyrant and invader of 
Chriſtian ſtates died of age, and grief at his 
ill ſucceſs againſt Scanderbeg, in Auguſt 
1450; he was, however, more faithful in 
obſerving treaties than any of his predeceſ- 
ſors, or even than his opponent the king of 
Hungary; but he never made treaties but in 
diſtreſs, and when he deſpaired of conquer- 
ing. | 
MAHOMET IL 


The greateſt warrior of all the. Turkiſh ſul- 
tans, and the greateſt monſter that ever fate 
on. the throne of the Ottomans, or any other 
throne, Mahomet Il. eldeſt ſon of the late 


Amurat, 
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Amurat, began his infamous reign by the 
murder of his two brothers. His next act 
was to offer a league with the emperor of 
Conſtantinople and the deſpot of Servia, his 
grandfather by the mother's ſide, and at the 
ſame time to make preparation for the ſiege 
of Conſtantinople. He never kept his word, 
his promiſes, his leagues, or even his moſt 
ſolemn oaths on the Koran, longer than ſuited 
his purpoſe. He was a monſter of perfidy, 
of cruelty, and injuſtice, and he is zhe 
glory of the annals of the Ottoman race.” 

He took Conſtantinople the 29th of May, 


1453. © The emperor was, happily for him, 


killed in defending it. The barbarians en- 
tered the city, howling more horribly than 
the beaſts of the foreſt with thirſt of blood ; 
they flew defenceleſs men, women, and chil- 
dren, by thouſands, without the leaſt reſpect 
to dignity or beauty, to age or youth, to ſex 
or condition. All who could fled to the 
church of St. Sophia, hoping that the ſa- 
credneſs of the place would inſpire reſpect 
for the duties of man, of whatever religion 
he be; they were there all ſlain, except a 
very few, reſerved for purpoſes worſe than 
death ; and the church was converted into a 
ſtable. Every common ſoldier had permiſ- 
fion, for three days, to maſſacre, to violate, 
and to pillage without reſtrainf, Riches 

were 
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were worſe than poverty, and beauty worſe 
than deformity. A hundred thouſand bars 
barians ſatisfied their avarice, their ſavage 
cruelty, and their brutal luſt, or all. No 
tongue can deſcribe their miſery. Three 
long days and three long nights the air was 


maken with their eries. The ſultan heard 2 
it in his camp, and it lulled him to ſleep. 
The dogs ran into the fields howling wirh 


nfl, or leaped into the ſea, 

After three days, the few Chriſtians, 
ſpared for the cruel purpoſes of the con- 
querots, were driven like hogs into the fields. 
The ſultan entered the City ; his horſe was 
ſtopped" ſometimes by heaps of the Daughters 
ed, and ſometimes waded through poels of 
blood. He made in the holy temple of St. 
Sophia a ſumptudus feaſt for his pathas and 
officers, and as he ſate banquettiug he cauſed 
to be killed, for his diverſion and that of his 
gueſts, great numbers of his priſoners of the 
firſt diſtinction for birth, eminence, and learn 
ing, among whom were many of the late em- 
peror's relations; and theſe feaſts he repeated 
daily till he had deſtroyed all the Gretian no- 
bility, prieſts, and perſons of learning or note, 
who had fallen into his hands, of both ſexes 
and all ages. Many Venetian ſenators, and 
Genoeſe nobles, and rich merchants, were 

7. among 
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among the priſoners ; they were in like man« 
ner murdered for his diverſion while he Was 
feaſtiog, and to entertain his court. 
Thus ended the Greek empire! | 
Thus was founded the ſeat of the Turkiſh 
empire, which Chriſtian princes have fince 
thought it juſtice to defend from the attacks 
of other Chriſtian princes, and from the 


ſtruggles of the wretched remainder. of an 


injured and unhappy people, ever lince liv- 
ing in miſerable bondage 

Unprovoked, the Turks attacked 9 
never ceaſed till they had uſurped the throne 
of their empire, as they. had dane thoſe of 
ſo many other ſtates and kingdoms, murder- 
ing millions in cold blood, and by tortures 
of "the moſt unheard of barbarit Ye | 
Ne took Servia, and the empire of Tra- 
pizonde, putting all the family of the em- 
peror to death. After triumpbing over the 
Venetians, he took Otranto in Italy, and 
murdered all the inhabitants, according to 
the Turkiſh cuſtom, except a few he TE 
out to make ſlaves of, 

He died (by poifon as fuppofed) in the 
year 1481, after having put to death above 
$00,000 Chriſtians of both ſexes. 


— 
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ade fon. of the, late ſultan, had a long 
eivil war. to ſuſtain againſt his | brothers, 
whom he had not an opportunity of ſeizing 
and putting to death when he ſucceeded to 
the throne. He formed a Project of putting 
to death the whole corps of janizaries, but, 
as it was diſcovered, it became impracticable. 
He attacked without provocation the Vene 
tians, and committed horrid maſfacres : : he 
alſo attacked the Egyptians. After A, trous 
bleſome reign, he was depoſed iy, has Kan 
bog OAH in 1512. 


SELIM 'L 


The greateſt monſter of this monſtrous 
race. After poiſoning his father, he ſtrangled 
his elder brother, and murdered his five ſons; 
he caught another brother, and ſtrangled 
him alſo. Hie made great conqueſts over 
the: Perſians, and in Aſia, and took Cairo 
after a hard ſtruggle with the Mamaluks. 
After a bloody reign, he died a lamentable 
death of a g#hcer in his reins, as he was 
planning an attack on Italy and Rhodes, in 
September 1520. He commanded his ſan 
to turn his arms againſt the Chriſtians, and 
left him * bloody precepts. 


L n SOLIMAN 
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SOETMAN I. 
Eating f Need f hitiſelf g from "A Ihen fion 
on the ſide of Perſia and Egypt, be 
his attempts againſt the Chriftfatis, anff'{60n 
took Rhodes from the Knights of St.“ John, 
who had held'it for two hindred years. Fhe 
ſeutiments of the Turks may bé gathered 
from his ſpecthes to the grand mafter, after 
he had Hgned, and ſworn to obſerve, the cas 
e eee 
 * Although T pusht Jh, and worthily 
«infringe the articles I have preſcribed 
« with ſuch an enemy Fal is, a Chriſtian) 
from whoſe deſerved. puniſhment zezther 
« fasth nor oath ought to ſtay a moſt juſt con- 
&* queror ; yet I have determined to be gra- 
« eious and liberal to thee if thou wilt, by 
« well-doings, amend thy life, and J will 
give thee great preferment in my fervice,” 
&c. The grand maſter in a noble ſpeech 
anſwered; „that he preferred death; which 


5 y $*, , 
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ſo aſtoniſhed Soliman, that he promiſed to 


obferve the articles of the capitulation. On 
the grand maſter's departure from Rhodes, 
Soliman told him, What I have done unto 
«thee was not for hatred, but deſire of ſo- 
* ereignty. “I need not war for riches” 
(in that he fpoke not truth, as the Turkiſh 
hiſtory proves by facts) “ but for honour, 
AAMISOC 0 | „ fame, 


I 
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fame, and immortality, and, the extenſion 
of my empire; for it is the property of a 
« ſovereign, royally deſcended, by ſtrong hand 
9 -to:take from others, and to invade others, 

<. not, from à covętous mind, but from the 
a honourable defire of rule and ſovereignty; 3 


« for, whilſt my neighbour ſtandeth 1 count, 


« it juſt by force of arms to remove him.“ 
He then attacked Hungary, took Buda, 
and murdered the garriſon, which had capitu- 
lated. He entered into Auſtria with fire and 
ſword :. The old were Alain, the young led 
ate captivity, women raviſhed before their. 
« huſband's. faces, and then Pain with their 
« children, infants ript out of their. mother” $ 
« wombs, others taken from their breaſts, cut in 
-& preces, or thruſt upon pointed flakes, and other 
6 incredible cruelties,” He laid ſiege to Vi- 
enna, but finding a moſt deſperate reſiſtance 
raiſed, the ſiege, and before he withdrew 
naſſacred all has priſoners, men, women, and 
children. This ſiege coſt him 80, ooo men. 
He made John king of Hungary tributary 
to him, entered again into Auſtria, and re- 
peated his cruelties, killing at one time 
4,900 priſoners. He took, in 1534, Bagdad, 
all Aſſyria, and Meſopotamia, formerly ſepa- 
rate kjngdoms, but then belonging to Perſia. 
He: ſent 200,000 men into Macedonia, to be 


ae into Italy, and actually landed a 


L 3 part 
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part of this army in Apulia, and took Caf: 
trum. Turning his- forces; however, from 
Italy againſt the Venetians, he beſieged 
Corfu, but not ſucceeding, he carried away 
r6,009/ yotitig people of the iſland into per- 
petual flavery, yet made other conqueſts on 
them during a long war. He again came 
to Buda, and converted Hungary into a 
Turkiſh province, making an alliance with 
the French 'to attack the Emperor. He 
made a fruitleſs attempt on Malta, but car- 
fied off from Goza 6,300 young people into | 
ſlavery. The Turks then attacked and took 
Tripoly, belonging to the order of Malta, 
but did not keep the capitulations, as 15 
faid 1s faith was to be kept with dogs. Ali 
Paſha of Buda invaded Upper Hungary, and 
took Temeſwar, and, contrary to the capitula- 
tion, murdered the garriſon. 

Soliman, being ſuſpicious of his ſon Muſtafa, 
cauſed him to be ſtrangled in his preſence, but 
afterwards found he was innocent; he ſtran- 
gled alſo Muſtafa's ſon. Cbihangar, another 
fon of Soliman, killed himſelf in deſpair. He 
cauſed a third ſon Bayazet, together with 
five of his children, to be ſtrangled. He 
ſent a fleet and army againſt Malta, attacked 
it a ſecond time, and took the fort of St. 
Elmo; but meeting with great loſs raiſed 


the ſiege. In ſhort, after doing in various 


— — — — 
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parts of- the world much miſchief to the 
Chriſtians, and committing every where 
great cruelties, he died of a bloody flux, the 
4th of September, x 566, 


SELIM I 


Set the ruinous example to his ſucceſſors 
of not going himſelf to the wars, but carried 
them on by his lieutenants. He ſoon ſought 
a pretence to declare war againſt the Vene 
tians, who, in this bloody conteſt, loft Cyprus 
and a part of Dalmatia, He ſent an army 
into Moldavia againſt the waywode. At laſt 
a peace was made, to which the Turks ſwore 
ſeven timer; yet the waywode was murdered 
by the paſha, unmindful of his oaths. They 
then overran all Moldavia, putting all the 
nobility, and many thoufands of others, to the 
ſword; and all Walachia fell into the hands 
of the Turks, in 1574. The gth of De- 
cember this ſame year Selim died. 


 _AMURAT III. 

Eldeſt fon of the late ſultan, whoſe death 
was concealed, as was uſual, till the-new ful- 
tan was arrived, The janizaries, who had 
a cuſtom in interregnums to plunder and even 
maſſacre their fellow-citizens, Chriſtians 
and Jews, were diſappointed and murmured z 
ar was obliged to give them large ſums to 

L 4 appeaſe | 
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appeaſe them. He, on his acceſſion, cauſed 
five of his brethren to be ſtrangled in his 
preſence. | Though he was of a peaceful 
temper, he continued his father's wars, be- 
cauſe he feared to be thought to degenerate 
from the Ottoman princes, but went not 
himſelf into the field. In October 1575, he 
penetrated into Ruſſia and Poland, and made 
great ſlaughter. It was debated in the divan, 
whether the league with the Chriſtians or 
Perſians ſhould be broken; for they hold it 
lawful, When it is the intereſt of the empire, 
to break all oaths and treaties with thoſe of 
a different faith with themſelves. It was 
determined to make war againſt Perſia. The 
event of this war was favourable to him. It 
Was attended with their uſual cruelties. The 
Janizaries having now, loſt their ſubmiſſion, 
and in a great part their diſcipline, began to 
kill their, commanders whenever they. were 


4 diſſatisfied with them. Amurat had permitted 
their children to be enrolled in their corps. 


He made war on the emperor of Germany, 
and, as uſual, cauſed much Zane 
died the 18th of January 159 5. } 


MAHOMED m.” 


Eldeſt ſon of the late ſultan. He put to death 
all his brothers (in number nineteen) and 


to of his father's wives, whom he ſuppoſed 
| might 
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might be with child. The janizaries, not- 
withſtanding the new ſultan's preſence, plun- 
dered the city, and had nearly killed their 
ſultan and plundered the palace. He car- 
ried on his wars againſt the German em- 
peror by his paſhas, but not being ſucceſsful, 
he went himſelf to Buda with 200,000 men, . 
and having taken Agria, returned to Con- 
ſtantinople. This war was carried on with 
various ſucceſs, but with great fury. When 
the Turks took Alba-regalis, by capitulation, 
the Chriſtians were to march out in ſafety 
with their arms, but the Turks put them all 
to death, as well inhabitants as 3,000 ſoldiers. 
The inſolence of the janizaries became very 
great, and they were continually mutinyiug 
and fighting with the other ſoldiers. The 
paſhas in many provinces rebelled, and the 
ſultan through fear made peace with them, 
pardoned them, and confirmed them in their 
offices; but he put to death other paſhas 
who were iff his power, which cauſed thoſe 
who had any thing to apprehend to rebel again. 
He put to death his own ſon and his ſon's 
mother, on ſuſpicion of a deſign to dethrone 
him. The janizaries attempted to depoſe 
him. "Whilſt treating with the emperor of 
Germany for peace, the ſultan died at Don- 
eee in January I 604; | 


ACHMET 
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AcHMET L 
The ſerond ſon (che eldeſt having been ſtrang, 
led by his father) ſucceededto the throne at the 
age of fifteen, The Turks were not earneſt 
with the negotiation for peace, but wanted to 
deceive and fall on the Germans ; the war 
therefore continued, but at length peace was 
concluded in 160%. There was nothing 
very remarkable in his other wars with dif- 
ferent nations. He died 1 = November 
1617“, 


; M v s TAFA L 

The brother of the late ſultan, who had been 
preſerved, but with ſuch ſecrecy that it was 
ſcarcely known whether be was alive or dead, 
During his brother's reign, the council had 
determined he ſhould be preſerved, as Achmet 
was but fifteen years old, and there were only 
theſe two heirs to the throne, but that he 
ſhould be kept in cloſe confinengent. Muſ- 


In his 23d year, he beat his ſultana, who was mother 
of a daughter, arid wounded and trod on her, becauſe ſhe had 
ſtrangled one of his ſiſters ſlaves, of whom he had become 
enamoured. The ſultana, having heard of this amour, 
ſent for her, ſtrangled her, and put her clothes on one of her 
own flaves, whom ſhe ſent to the ſultan, and on her return 
ſtrangled her alſo, as ſhe had eee wie HP 
to be with child of the fultan——T h14 anecdete ſhews the de- 
ſpotiſm of this government, even among the women of the ſe» 


raglte, Wo 
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tifa, being ewenty- five years of age, was 

drawn qut of a cell, and proclaimed foltan. 
He became uncommonly cruel; he cauſed 
young Oſtnan, eldeſt ſon of Achmet, to be con- 
fined under a ſtroſig guard, and put to death 
the other ſons of Achmet. He offered many 


indignities to the Chriſtian ambaſſadors--in- | 


deed, in the laſt reign, the Europeans in Con- 
ſtantinople were all ordered to be flain, . but 
the vizit and other great officers diſſuaded 


the ſultan from this ſtep. When Achmet had 


children ofthis own, it was determined to put 
Muſtafa, his brother, to death; and though it 
was concluded in the council of the divan, 
yet Achtet was diverted from it by omens. 
When an emperor mounted the throne, it 
was uſual to put to death his brothers and 
nephews; but when he had children grown 
up, he entruſted them with governments 
and the command of armies ; this cuſtom 
had now ceaſed. When the father died, 
the vizir kept his death, if poſſible, ſecret 
till the new” ſultan arrived, who gene- 
rally - eontrived to ſeize his brothers and 
7 them to death; ſometimes they fled, 
ut they were generally caught ſooner or 
later, and put to death. It is for this reaſon, 
that the ſultan always goes to ſome moſque in 
the city to-public prayers every Friday, or 
ſhows himſelf f m public, for otherwiſe the 


people 
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people imagine he is dead, and make a re. 
bellion. 18100 2 1 

When the late fultan, Achmet, 680 death 
approach, his. counſellors adviſed him to ſet- 
tle the ſucceſſion. His own children were 
young. He ſent for his brother, and told him 
his reſolution of making choice of him to 
ſacceed to the throne, which much amazed 
him, as the empire belonged to his own ſon. 
He recommended to him the children he had 
by the ſultana, entreating him to uſe them as 
he had done him, leaving the childgen he had 


by concubines to his diſcretion. 


Muſtafa, by his cruelties, became ſo * 
that the grand-vizir, who was gone againſt 
the Perſians, returned with his army, de- 
poſed him, not having reigned a year, and ſent 
him to his priſon again, and placed Olman 
on the throne. 


OSMAN ; ail 


He ſent a fleet into the Mediterranean, 


landed at Manfredonia, and carried of 1,600 


ſlaves. He made war againſt Poland, and 


marched himſelf at the head of 300,000 men, 
with 300 field pieces and 100 double cannon, 
but he had no ſucceſs, and was reduced to ſue 


for peace. 
Contrary to the "will nd. ads of his 
miniſters the ſultan married,” without any 
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Pomp, the grandchild of a fultana' who had 
been married to a paſha, only for her beauty, 
Which was ill interpreted, his anceſtors of 
late yeurs not uſually taking wives, eſpecially 
of a Turkiſi race, on account of their re- 
muß 8107 Bo: 


The uten Who had deen Wissen 


with the janizaries ever ſince his diſgrace in 
Poland, meditated revenge againſt them, and 
the abolition of a corps now grown too for- 
midable, mutinous, and meddling with the go- 
beidem, and having loſt their ancient diſ- 
cipline and ſubordination. The janizaries 
had, contrary to their inſtitution, married, and 
entered into trades; their children were alſo 
janizaries, a privilege conceded them in a for- 
mer reign, and they were more pleaſed to ſtay 
at home, than to face the dangers of a foreign 
campaign. His vizir promiſed to provide 
him a new ſoldiery of the Curds (who inhabit 
the mountains between Smyrna and Mount 
Lebanon, ) 40, ooo of whom were to be en- 
rolled as his body guards; that the pathas 
of the provinces ſhould train up to arms a 
certain number of the inhabitants, to be 
ready to ſerve in foreign wars, and to conſti- 
tute a greater army than any of his prede- 
ceſſors, and enable tim to make greater con- 
queſts at far leſs expence. It was agreed be- 
tween the ſultan aud vizir, that the former 


ſhould 
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ſhould go into Aſia on ſome pretence;/as that 
of going to viſit Mecca, or to reduce Sidon, 
which had rebelled ; but the ſultan was not 
eautious enough in bis preparations, melting 
metals, conveying away all his treaſuręs, and 
uſing imprudent expreſſions and threats to the 
janizaries. In the mean tune the vizir had 
provided 20, 00 men in Alia to be depended 
upon, beſides the emir of Sidon, whom he had 
gained, under pretence of a war againſt Perſia; 
At Damaſcus, the ſultan was to cut off all his 
guards, and ſtay there till he had regulated 
his new army, then to return to Conſtanti- 
nople, and root out the janizaries, ſpahies, 
tamariots, and all their officers, to ſettle a new 
government, aud change the name of the 
city. He then hoped to conquer all Chriſt- 
endom, in the mean time he was to live in 
friendſhip with all powers. 

Certainly this Was a well grounded deſign, 
and the reformation of the army had become 
neceſſary ; the empire languiſhed under in- 
ſolent and lazy ſlaves, and — ſultan found 
himſelf dependent on the janizaties for life or 
death, peace or war. A civil conteſt, how- 
ever, would have been produced ; for the ſol · 
diery in Europe would have ſet up another 
ſultan; but he had all the treaſure, and if he 
ſucceeded, he would have ſaved an immenſe 
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expence: ee eee all the 
revenues of the empire. 5 

The ſoldiery, however, oppoſed the depar- 
ture of the ſultan, and threatened to ſet up 
another in his place. They ran to the ſe+ 
raglio, but without arms, and demanded that 
he ſhould remain in the city of Conſtanti- 
nople; that he ſhould deliver up the vizir 
and other great officers accuſed by them of 
conſpiring againſt the ſtate. The ſultan gon · 
ſented not to go to Aſia, but refuted to de- 
liver up thoſe whom they demanded, and 
perſuaded them to ſtay till Saturday, which 
was council day—this happened on Wed- 
neſday, 7th May, 1622, The next day the 
tumult began again, and the vizir ad- 
viſed the ſultan to go to Aſia in his own 
boats, but he refuſed. The vizir appeared 
to appeaſe them, but they cut him in pieces. 
The emperor then endeavoured to get over 
to Aſia, but not ſucceeding, he hid him- 
ſelf in a private place. The rebels demand- 
ed their ſultan and more ſacrifices, and ſaid 
they muſt have a ſultan, and if he would not 
appear, they would make another : having 
waited ſome time, they reſolved to enter 
the palace, but took a ſolemn oath not to 
plunder it; they there killed the kiſlar-aga, 
and not finding ſultan Oſman, they demand- 
ed Muſtafa, who had been dethroned ; they 

found 


andthe noiſe alarmed the guard, who reſcued 
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found him in a vault, Where Oſman had put 
him, with two negra women. They | car. 


ried Muſtafa to the old ſeraglio, and there 


left him; Oſman came out after their de 
parture, and having conſulted with ſome of 
his friends, it wus reſolved to ſend to the 
women of the old ſeraglio to put Muſtafa to 
death; but he had a party among theſe women, 


him. The next day the ſultan went to the 
college of the janizarics, and by intreaties 
had nearly prevailed, but for the indiſeretion 
of the janizary aga, who, being too zealous 
for him, began to threaten the janizaries, who 
thereupon flew him and others who came 
with Oſman. / Him they carried to the new 


ſultan, Who only nodded conſent to what 


they-propoſed, and he way ſent as a priſoner 
to the Seven Towers. The new vizir made 
by Muſtafa knew'the ſtorm might paſs over 
if Oſman lived; a conſultation therefore was 
held by the chief officers, and it was deter- 
mined to ſearch how many of the blood royal 
were left alive, that if two remained Oſmari 
ſhould be put to death. Two of his brothers 
were found; one about twelve the other about 
ſeven years of age, and the vizir then went 
with executioners to the priſon, and ſtrangled 
Oſman. The ſoldiers, who did not intend to 
80 1 far, ſoon repented. The patha of Er- 


Zzerun 
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rerun broke out in open rebellion, and de- 
clared himſelf the avenger of his prince's 
blood. 
| MUSTAFA I. abe 
On Saturday, iſt June 1622, the capi- aga 


or major-domo having received a ſecret order 
to remove the brothers of the late ſultan 
Oſman from their lodgings, and in the night 
to ſtrangle them ; as he was performing his 
command, aided with a few of his execu- 
tioners to carry away the-princes, they cried 
out; the pages running to the noiſe, and en- 
couraged by the kiflar-aga, who had fome 
ſuſpicion, without further examination killed 
the capi-aga, almoſt every order of men 
having now riſen againſt their own chief. 
That night they ſent ſecretly to the janizaries 
and ſpahies. The ſoldiers returned in fury 
to the court in favour of the pages, and de- 
manded juſtice againſt thoſe who thus would 
have made an end of the Ottoman race, 
only this Muſtafa being left alive, who was 
ſo holy a ſaint that he would not people the 
world with ſinners, nor endure any woman 
near him. The innocent ſultan proteſted he 
knew nothing of the matter; and that if ſuch 
command was procured, it was obtained frau- 
dulently. He was eaſily believed himſelf, 
but his mother (another Livia) and Daout 
M Paſha, 
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Paſha, who had married her daughter, were 
vehemently ſuſpected. This tumult was how- 
ever appeaſed. The ſtate of the empire was 
deplorable: the ſovereign an idiot, the next 
heir a child, and all the great men and 
ſoldiers either deſtroyed, or n or 
corrupted. 

The Perſians ſeized this opportunity to 


recover the province and city of Bagdad. 


Had the Chriſtian princes opened their 
eyes, they might alſo have regained much 
that they had loſt. 
The vizir took occaſion to blame the 
janizar-aga, and to have him exiled to be 
ſtrangled, and ſome other paſhas, to make 
room for depoſing Muſtafa, and placing on 
the throne Murat, a child and brother of 
Oſman's, many being of his party. The 
Janizaries roſe and reſcued their aga. A new 
faction now aroſe between the reigning ſultan 
Muſtafa and Murat. No ſecurity was left for 
any man; the rebellious ſoldiers had the go- 
vernment in their hands. The vizir retired. 
* The ſoldiers adhered to the ſultan of their 


- own creating; but the lawyers and church- 


men (the ulema) planned a revolution, and 
affirmed publicly, that the conſtitution ,was 
ſubverted, the foundation of the ſtate diſ- 
ſolved, the ſultan unlawful, and all thoſe 
who adhered to him guilty of hereſy, in 


having deſpiſed the inſtitution of Mahomed. 
This 
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This ſpread all over the empire by cor- 


reſpondence with their own body, and the 
whole nation was divided in ſentiment. 

The ſoldiers ſtill continued in their muti- 
nous diſpoſition even in Conſtantinople, and 
their inſolence grew to ſuch a height, that 
going in troops to the court, they demanded 
all offices of profit, inſiſted on being ſtewards 
to the revenues of the - moſques, (which 
are great) demanded the farms of the cuſ- 
toms, and committed inſufferable outrages. 
The vizir durſt deny them nothing ; they 
drank wine in the ſtreets, contrary to their 
law, and ſtood in companies in the open 
day, exacting money of all Chriſtians who 
paſſed, to pay for their w ine, and ſtabbed 
without mercy thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit 
to their extortions. None durſt meddle with 
men who had killed their own ſovereign. 
At Smyrna the janizaries aſſaulted the Chriſ- 
tian conſuls, and took money from them; 
nor did they without difficulty eſcape with 
their lives. Rebellion appeared _in ſeveral 
provinces. The treaſures were exhauſted by 
the immenſe ſums given to the janizaries at 
each new acceſſion to the throne, and by the 
burden of ſeveral expenſive wars. 

The ſpahies demanded juſtice for the death 
of the late ſultan, and the puniſhment of the 
Vizir who had murdered him, but who had 

M 2 _ lince 


ſince abdicated that office. The janizaries 
protected him, but at length conſented to his 
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puniſhment, and he was carried to the ſame 
chamber where the ſultan was ſtrangled, and 
there met his fate; he even pointed out the 
corner where the regicide was performed, 
and deſired to die there, which was granted. 
On 20th January, 1622, a peace with 
Poland was ſigned by the mediation of the 
Engliſh ambaſſador. 

The ſoldiers now openly plundered peo- 
ple when they wanted money, ſo that it 
was thought prudent to remove the royal 
mint into the ſeraglio, and coin all the me- 
tal they could find to ſatisfy the ſoldiery. 

The paſha of Erzerun, with ſome others, 
raiſed a great army, and marched towards 
Conſtantinople, declaring his intention to re- 
duce the janizaries of the city to obedience 
and diſcipline; to puniſh thoſe who had mur- 
dered the late ſultan Oſman, and to ſettle a 
new ſultan lawfully, who ſhould be able to 
govern; aſſerting at the ſame time that Muſ- 
tafa was an idiot, governed by a woman and 
by his vizir. The army at Conſtantinople 
refuſed to march againſt the paſha of Er- 
zerun, and the empire was from one end to 
the other in confuſion. f 

The chief cauſe of this evil was, that their 
three laſt emperors had not gone into 57 
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ſield themſelves, excepting once, when Ma- 
homet III. for the maintenance of his eredit 
with the ſoldiery, went to Hungary, and took 
Agria. The people and miniſters were de- 
ſirous of depoſing Muſtafa, and placing on the 
throne Murat, brother of Oſman; but they 
feared that the vizir, who was in effect em- 
peror, aſſiſted by the janizaries, would main- 
tain the ſovereign they had placed on the 
throne; they alſo feared the low ſtate of the 
finances, which would not allow of giving the 
uſual ſums to the janizaries at the acceſſion 
of a new ſultan ; but the report that the pa- 
ſha of Erzerun had declared himſelf the 
avenger of the late ſultan, had put to death 
all the janizaries that fell in his hands, 
with their wives and children; that he was 
advancing with an army; and that the ſoldiers 
ſent againſt him had diſbanded, ſtruck them 
with ſuch fear, that they joined the civil power 
to depoſe Muſtafa, and place Amurat on the 
throne, and conſented to relinquiſh their 
uſual donations on a ſultan's mounting the 
throne, Muſtafa was therefore re- conducted 


quietly to his priſon, and 


M 3 SULTAN 


In 1623, aſcended the throne, being only four- 
teen years of age. The vizir ſent againſt 
the paſha of Erzerun could or would do no- 
thing; for the beglarbeg of Anatolia had 


* 
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SULTAN AMURAT IV. (or MURAT) 


joined the paſha and the ſpahies were on his 
fide. 

The Coſſaks at this period entered the 
Boſphorus with 150 ſmall ſhips and boats, 
and deſtroyed Buyukdere and Yenikoi, within 
about twelve or fifteen miles of Conſtantino- 
ple, on the European, and Stania on the 
Afiatic fide. They returned the next night 
quietly, having alarmed the capital. The pa- 
ſha of Erzerun and the king of Perſia ravaged 
the countries in Afia, Algiers and Tunis 
began to caſt off their allegiance to the porte, 
and to become independent ſtates. The pa- 


ſha of Erzerun, however, was pardoned, and 


admitted to another paſhelik, that of Boſnia ; 
for the porte thought it dangerous to bring 
matters to the utmoſt extremity, ſo low was 
it fallen; befides, they did not wiſh the jani- 
zaries to triumph, and the grand ſeignior, ſe- 
cretly, was nat diſpleaſed at the paſha's con- 

duct, 
A. D. 1630. The government of the em- 
pire was chiefly in the hands of four paſhas, 
who 
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who had married ſiſters of the ſultan. The 


ſultan was much given to wine, and often 
ſhowed himſelf abroad, unlike a prince, 
with debauched young men, ſo that con- 
ſpiracies were formed againſt him. The 
people were diſcontented with burthenſome 
taxes, and the foldiery diſorderly, and without 
diſcipline, and inſolent at receiving no pay. 
The paſhas in the provinces were almoſt in- 
dependent ſovereigns, and the empire ſhook 
on its weak foundation, 

The head of the ſpahilar-agaſi (general 
of the ſpahies) being cut off, the ſpahies re- 
belled, and the janizaries joined them; they 
threw ſtones at and wounded the vizier, 
whom they with threats obliged the fultan 
to depoſe, and deliver up to them, when they 
cut him in pieces. They next cauſed the 
mufti to be depoſed, aud demanded to ſee the 
brother of the grand ſeignior, which was 
granted; they then charged the new vizir 
and mufti to become ſecurity for his life. 
The ſedition was not appeaſed till the ſol- 
diery had ſlain more victims. The ſultan, in 
the mean time, was contriving how he could 
get rid of them, and wiſhed to have killed 
his brother, but the guarantee of the vizir 
and mufti prevented it. He made another 
vizir, and conſulted with him how to weaken 
the ſoldiery; and he really cut off a great 
number of ſpahies and janizaries ſecretly, 
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ſending them on various pretences to divers 


parts, and aſſaſſinating them by night. 


A. D. 1631. Being become now more 
manly, he went out on horſeback often, with 
a martial appearance, exerciſed his ſoldiers, 
and reduced them to more obedience. In 
Aſia and in Hungary there were ſtill ſedi- 
tions amongſt the janizaries, who, for want 
of their pay, killed their commanders. 

A. D. 1632. Amurat had now borne him 
a ſeventh daughter; and though he was 
much troubled that he had no ſon of his fa- 
vourite ſlave, yet he was ſo much in love with 
her, that he reſolved to create her ſultana, 
had not his mother declared againſt it, as a 
thing not uſual for any woman to be ho- 
noured with that title before ſhe had ſecured 
the inheritance by the birth of a male child. 

He put to death two chiefs of the ſpahies, 
and eight principal janizaries, thinking to 
extinguiſh the ſpirit of ſedition; but fear- 


ing another inſurrection, he retired to Scu- 


tari, to the old ſeraglio, and fortified himſelf 
there. | P | 

Hie was ſo little regardful of the laws of 
nations, that he cauſed to be impaled a French 
interpreter, and put the ambaſſador into pri- 


ſon, and committed other violences. Soon 


after he made peace with the Perſians, but 
broke it again immediately. He alſo made 
peace with the emperor of Germany, 

5 | A. D. 
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A. D. 1633. A fingular fight was main- 
tained between two Engliſh merchant ſhips 
loading corn (which was then prohibited) in 
the gulph of Vola, againſt the whole fleet of 
the captain paſha's gallies, They killed 1,200 
ſlaves and a great number of Turks, with the 
captain paſha himſelf, and when they could 
maintain the fight no longer, they blew 
themſelves up, They ſunk three gallies, and 
forced the fleet into port to repair, This 
action is remembered, and talked of to this 
very day in Turkey, The matter was com- 
promiſed at the porte on paying 40, ooo dol- 
lars; but the Engliſh only paid one third of 
it, the French and Venetians paid the other 
two-thirds, and why is not known. 

A. D. 1634. Murat, growing now in 
years, took the government entirely on him- 
ſelf, and determined to make himſelf feared. 
He was ſevere with his officers, and ex- 
tremely ſo with the ſoldiers, declaring that 
he expected implicit obedience. The peo- 
ple mutinied at ſome taxes, but he cut 
off the heads of fifty ringleaders. He 
hanged a kadi, to the great diſpleaſure of 
the ulema; he went then to Pruſa ; he diſ- 
patched a boat to Conſtantinople to bring 
to him the mufti and his ſon, both of 
whom he immediately ſtrangled. This ty- 
ranny ſtruck terror into the whole empire; 
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for former emperors but rarely uſed to put 
to death the muftis. The particular death 
allotted for muftis is, by braying them in 
a mortar uſed only for that purpoſe; but 
it is ſeldom practiſed. Murat reflecting on 
the ill effect that wine had on him, and the 
dangers that it might produce on the people, 
ordered all the wine in the town to be ſtaved 
out in the ſtreets, on pain of death. 

He hanged a Venetian merchant for hav- 
ing on the top of his houſe a high gallery, be- 
cauſe he ſuppoſed he might look into the gar- 
dens of the ſeraglio, and impriſoned all the 
European merchants, who were not re- 
leaſed till they paid 40,000 dollars. He 
ſearched all the houſes of the foreign mi- 
niſters for arms, and took away even the 
ſword of the Engliſh ambaſſador. He at- 
tacked the Poles without declaring war. An 


_ ambaſſador was ſent from Poland; Murat, 


contrary to cuſtom, ſpoke himſelf, and told 
him, that all Chriſtian kings ought either 1h 
receive the Ottoman laws, or pay him tribute, 
«or try the ſharpneſs of his ſword.” He then 
ordered war to be declared againſt Poland, 
though his war with Perſia was not finiſhed ; 
but the Poles beat the Turks, and made 
thera ſue for peace, which the Poles refuſed, 
till the paſha who entered their country was 


put to death, and ſome others. Peace was 
723 „ dee 
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then concluded. . The captain paſha meeting 
the new French ambaſſador at ſea, going to 
Conſtantinople, inſulted him, and cauſed 
him to go on board his ſhip. After his ar- 
rival at Conſtantinople, the French drogo- 
man, who had brought complaints againſt 
the captain paſha, was hanged by order of 
the ſultan, and the ambaſſador forced ſuddenly 
and unexpectedly on board a ſhip, and rtr 
to depart. 

Murat ſet out himſelf for then war in 
Perſia, at the head of 100,000 men, in 
April 1634, and when he reached Erzerun, 
he muſtered his army, 300,000 fighting men, 
well diſciplined, and rendered obedient by 
his ſeverity : he ſet them alſo examples of 
frugality and patience, and became more 
temperate, He took Rivan, but entering 
further into Perſia, loſt a vaſt number of 


| horſes. He utterly deſtroyed Tauris by fire 


and ſword, and returned, leaving his army at 
Aleppo and Damaſcus, in December 1635. 
After his departure, the Perſians recovered 
what they had loſt, and the people murmured 
again at Conſtantinople. The janizaries were 
diſpleaſed at ſeeing the Boſtangees take their 
places as guards of the grand ſeignior ; the 
ulema were enraged, becauſe ſeveral of their 
corps, kadis and others, had been beheaded 
on pretext of faction. 


Having 
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Having now eſtabliſhed his authority over 
the military and the ulema, he gave looſe to 
the utmoſt violence and ſeverity on the moſt 
trifling occaſions, He puniſhed the uſe of 
tobacco with death, and inflicted the fame 
puniſhment on his cook, for not ſeaſoning a 
diſh according to his palate. To deſtroy his 
ſubjects formed his daily amuſement, either 
by ſhooting them with arrows, as he fate in 
his kioſk, on the ſhore of the Boſphorus, or 
by firing a carbine at any one who looked 
out of a window at him when failing in his 
boat. To theſe crimes were added the loweſt 
debaucheries, and his chief companions in 
drunkenneſs were the revolted Perſian ge- 
neral, who had delivered up Revan, and an 
Italian of the ſeraglio. Murat's uncontroul- 
able violence now prompted him to attack at 
once Ruſſia and Perſia. Raiſing, therefore, 
a vaſt army, he ſet out on an expedition 
againſt the latter country, but previouſly 
cauſed one of his brothers to be ſtrangled, 
leaving alive only Ibrahim, the fole ſurvivor 
of the Ottoman race, but weak both in mind 
and body. * 

It was now that the vigour of Murat's 
diſpoſition appeared in its beſt light. He 
took the field in May 1638, reviewed his 
forces with care, diſmiſſed the invalids on 
half pay, heard and determined all diſputes in 


the army, and preſerved ſo ſtrict diſcipline, 
that 
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that the countries through which he paſſed 
ſuffered none of the hardſhips uſually attend- 
ing the march of a large army. The reſult 
of this campaign was the capture of Bagdat, 
the ancient Babylon, which event was ſoon 
ſucceeded by a peace, and Murat returned in 
triumph to Conſtantinople, on the roth _ 
1639. 

The Venetians having greatly ſuffered by 
the piracies of the Algerines and Tuniſines, 
ventured to make ſome repriſals, which ſo 
much offended Murat, that he iſſued an im- 
mediate order to put to death the Venetian 
ambaſſador, and all his countrymen in Tur- 
key; and though this order was by the 
prudent management of the vizir recalled, 
yet Venice was threatened with a war, which 
they could only avert by paying 250, ooo ſe- 
quins. The language of the 4azmakan, on 
this occaſion, was, we know that the 
other powers of Chriſtendom are too weak 
to aſſiſt you, take your choice therefore: 
„we fell you peace at this price; if you 
think it not worth your money, refuſe it.“ 
Whilſt Murat was intent on new hoſtilities, 
and raiſing forces, though he had not deter- 
mined whom to attack, he returned to his 
former debaucheries, and was ſuddenly car- 
ried off by them, on the 8th of February 
1640, in the 17th year of his reign, and 31ſt 
of his age. 


Thus 
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Thus periſhed one of the moſt ferocious 
deſpots that ever inſulted and diſgraced 
humanity. Breathing vengeance againſt 
whole nations, he threatened to ſubdue all 
Chriſtendom, and impoſe on it the yoke of 
| Mahomedaniſm, and this not from motives 
of ſuperſtition, ſince he deſpiſed the dictates 
of that religion, and ſeldom faſted in Rama- 
dan, or kept any other of its ordinances, 
So entirely was he a ſtranger to family af- 
fection, that he not only murdered his uncle 
and two of his brothers, but often expreſſed 
a with to be the laſt of his race, and actually 
deſtined the crown for the khan of the Crim 
Tatars. The activity and energy of his 
mind had enabled him to ſuppreſs all ſedition, 
and to render himſelf completely abſolute ; 
but this power he uſed only to the gratifica- 
tion of his own avarice, dying poſſeſſed of 
fifteen millions of gold, though the country 
was in a ſtate of poverty. 


IBRAHIM. (A. D. 1640.) 


Notwithſtanding a donation of the crown 
to the Tatar khan, made by Murat, in one 
of his fits of drunkenneſs, Ibrahim was una- 
nimouſly raiſed by the paſhas to the throne. 
This prince, who was deformed and weak in 
body, had his natural imbecility augmented 


by the long confinement which he had un- 
dergone 
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dergone in a ſmall room, with only a ſingle 
window at the top. Coming thus unexpect- 
edly to liberty and empire, he was intoxi- 
cated by the new pleaſures which they pre- 
ſented, and giving up the adminiſtration of ' 
government to the former miniſters, he de- 
voted himſelf entirely to the luxuries of the 
harem. The vizir, thirſting for military 
glory, projected an attack on the Ruſhan for- 
treſs of Aſac (or Azof) but this ended only 
in diſgrace. The following year, however, 
(1642) re-animated the Turks by the birth 
of an heir to the Ottoman throne. A peace 
was concluded with the German emperor, 
and a league with Perſia, The German 
peace was ſoon broken by the Turks, who 
made an unſucceſsful attempt to ſurpriſe the 
fortreſs of Rab (now called Giavanne.) The 
fears for the extinction of the Ottoman race 
were {till further removed in 1643, by the 
birth of two more ſons to Ibrahim, who daily 
devoted himſelf, with renewed avidity, to ſen- 
ſual exceſſes, exceeding whatever is. related 
of Sardanapalus and Heliogabalus. The 
reſtleſs diſpoſition of the divan led them, in 
1044, to plan an attack on the iſland of Can- 
dia, but being then at peace with the Vene- 
tians, they concealed their deſign under the 
ſemblance ' of amity, until their fleet was 
litted out, and had failed toward that iſland. 
The 
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The- Turks then threw off the maſk, and, in 
Jun& 1645, landed 74,000 men in Candia, 
where, in their firſt campaign, they took the 
ſtrong city of Cauca with their uſual violence 
and ſlaughter, and thus began in injuſtice a 
long and bloody conteſt, which laſted until 
the end of that century. 

The ſultan, in the mean time, l 
of every thing but his pleaſures, continued to 
give a looſe to the moſt unbounded ſenſuality; 
and carrying his defires beyond the bounds of 
the harem, went at length ſo far as to ſeize the 
daughter of the mufti. This outrage was the 
cauſe of his downfal. The great officers of 
ſtate and the ſoldiery embraced the cauſe of the 
venerable divine, and his eccleſiaſtical power 
was made the inſtrument of vengeance againſt 
the tyrant. A fetva was iſſued by the mufti, 
charging the ſultan to appear, and adminiſter 
juſtice to his people; and this being treated 
with contempt, was followed by another, 
declaring, * that he who obeyed not the law 
of God was no true muſelman ; and though 
the perſon were the emperor himſelf, yet 
being become by his filthy actions an infidel, 
he was, 1% facto, fallen from his throne.” 
Upon the authority of this fetva, the jani- 
zaries quickly depoſed Ibrahim, and ſent him 
to his former priſon, where, after ſome days, 
he was ſtrangled, and his ſon Mahomet ex- 


alted 
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alted to the throne. The weight and effi- 
cacy which, in this tranſaction, apprared to 
be given to the fetva, was in fact owing to 
the previous concurrence of the great offi- 
cers of ſtate, and to the general contempt 
into which the ſultan, by his OY and 
cowardice, had fallen. | 


MAHOMET IV. (A. D. 1650.) 


This emperor being but ſeven years old at 
the depoſition of his father, it was deter- 
mined that his minority ſhould continue ten 
years longer, during which time his mother, 
aſſiſted by the principal paſhas, undertook 
the government. The Venetian war was 
reſolutely purſued abroad; but at home great 
diſſenſions took place between the different 
factions. Murat, the predeceſſor of Ibra- 
him, a warlike prince himſelf, had pro- 
moted only brave and fiery ſpirits to com · 
mand in the diſtant paſhaliks; but theſe, 
during the reign of his weak and timid ſuc- 
ceſſor, had aſſumed ſo much power as to be 
come almoſt independent. To this ſource 
of diviſion was added the mutual jealouſy of 
the ſpahies and janizaries, the former aſſerting 
themſelves as ayengers of the death of ſul- 
tan Ibrahim, and claiming a precedency over 
the latter in affairs of government. The 
ſeraglio itſelf was father divided by different 
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parties,. ſupporting the oppoſite claims of the 
mother and grandmother of the young ſultan 
to his guardianſhip ;. and all theſe cauſes 


ther concurred to render in a great mea - 


- fare uſeleſs the mighty preparations of the 


Turks to purſue the war in Candia. The 
minority of the ſultan was one continued 
ſcene of diſcord and revolt. 

In 1651, the ſpahies of Afia marched to- 
ward Conſtantinople, demanding the heads 
of the vizir and janizar aga ; and this affair 
was compromiſed by the diſcharge of theſe 
officers from their employments. 

In 1652, a rebellion broke out in Egypt 


and at Damaſcus, but was ſoon quelled ; and 


the following year the paſha of Aleppo 
marched with a great body of inſurgents 
againſt Conſtantinople. This paſha, after 
cauſing great terror in'the capital, ſettled the 
buſineſs by treaty, and though a rebel, was 
ſo highly eſteemed for his abilities, that on 
the death of the vizir, in 1655, he was ele- 
vated to that important poſt. 


Ihe ill ſucceſſes of the Turkiſh arms in the 


Venetian war ſo muchirritated the inhabitants 


of Conſtantmople, that they came in a body 


to the gates of the ſeragho, tumultuouſly de- 
manding peace; nor was this rebellion ſub- 
died by the divan without great difficulty, 


and by the ſacrifice of the new vizir. 
In 
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In the year 1656, whilſt new preparations 
were making for war, a ſedition, more ter- 
rible than any of the preceding, broke out 
at Conſtantinople. The ſpahies and janiza- 
ries uniting, with the pretence of reforming 
the abuſes of the ſtate, ran in arms to the 
divan, and depoſed the grand vizir and other 
officers. They entered the imperial palace, 
plundered the treaſury of two millions of 
gold, _ even threatened to depoſe the ful- 
tan. The city was for ſeveral days given up 
to all the horrors of pillage, until the rebel 
lion beginning to abate, through a want ot 
union and of ſettled views among the ring- 
leaders, authority 'returned to its former 
channel; the celebrated Kiuperli, paſha of 
Damaſcus, was called, at the age of eighty, 
to the poſt of vizir, and the grand ſeignior 
himſelf, attended by his chief officers, rode 
through the city to put to death the rioters, 
and to reſtore public tranquillity. 

1657. The grand ſeignior from this time 
took the government into his own hands, 
and employed himſelf in forwarding the mi- 
litary preparations ; but finding the janiza- 
ries mutinous on account of the non-payment 
of their arrears, he attempted to quell them, 
by puniſhing the ringleaders with death. 
The diſcontents at Conſtantinople, however, 
were augmented by the ſucceſſes of the Ve- 
N 2 netians, 
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netians, until the vizir, going himſelf at the 
head of a very great force, took the iſlands of 
Tenedos and Lemnos, which ſucceſs elevat- 
ing the grand ſeignior, he went with great 
pomp to Adrianople, where he offered peace 
to the Venetian envoys on condition of their 
ſurrendering Candia and Cliſſia, in Dalma- 
tia, and paying 3,000,000 crowns of gold; 
but this offer was too unreaſonable to be 
accepted. 

1658. The grand ſeignior was for a while 
diverted from his intended invaſion of Dal- 
matia by the defection of the paſha of 
Aleppo, who having revolted, and marched 
toward Conſtantinople, which was at that 
time afflicted with the plague, proclaimed a 
youth that was with him ſultan, as ſon of 
ſultan Murat, and refuſed to liſten to any 
terms of accommodation. 

1659. The power of the paſha increaſing 
rapidly, the vizir marched at the head of a 
large army to give him battle, but was de- 
feated with great loſs, and the grand ſeignior 
himſelf being obliged to take the field, the 
paſha offered to treat with him, which the 
ſultan accepting, ſent one of his creatures, 
who, under pretence of negociating, aſſaſ- 
ſinated the paſha. Some others, who after- 
wards attempted to proſecute the plans of 
te deceaſed ve were artfully diſunited 


and 
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and reduced by the men of the 


vizir. 

1660. The porte now turned their efforts 
againſt the Venetians; but they being aſſiſted 
by a ſupply of French forces, Proſecuted the 

war with vigour. 

1661, Meanwhile having, under pretence 
of the rebellion of Ragotſki in Tranſilvania, 
reduced the important fortreſs of Varadin, 
contrary to the general peace concluded be- 
tween the emperor and the grand ſeignior, 
a cauſe of war aroſe between Turkey and 
the German empire. This did not imme- 
diately break out, though the paſha of Buda, 
entering Tranſilvania, raiſed a faction there 
in favour of Turkey, and overthrew the 
leader of the oppoſite party. The old vizir 
Kiuperli now adviſed the grand ſeignicꝶ to 
remove his court to Adrianople, where he 
himſelf ſoon died, but not till after he had 
procured the nomination of his fon to ſue- 
ceed him, who was no ſooner elevated, than 
he began to remove his moſt potent enemies 
by death or baniſhment. During thefe com- 
motions the Venetian war was but 1 
carried on. 

1662. The revolt of the paſha of Mag- 
natia and of the Georgians occupied the porte 
for ſome time, and the vizir being alſo em- 
ployed in eſtabliſhing his own influence more 
ſecurely, the views of hoſtility againſt the 
N 3 German 
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German empire were not proſecuted. with 
much ardour, until at the latter part of the 
year, the commotions being moſtly - termi- 
nated, the vizir prepared for war, and the 
paſha of Buda laid waſte great part of Tran- 
filvania, though it was ſubject to the porte. 

In 1663, after deceiving the Germans, for 
ſome time with a ſhow of pacific e 
the ſultan openly declared hoſtilities, b 
marching at the head of his forces from 
Conſtantinople; and though the Germans 
made fair offers of peace, they were haugh- 
tily rejected by Mahomet. The ſultan pro- 
ceeded with the army as far as Adrianople, 
and then the vizir taking the command, 
marched toward the confines of Hungary. 
An inſtance of his cruelty on this expedi- 
tion deſerves notice. Far 

A choſen body of 8,000 Germans having 
attacked the Turks by night, and committed 
great ſlaughter, were at length repulſed, with 
the loſs of 400 killed and 1,800 priſoners, 
'Theſe latter the ſanguinary vizir condemned 
to death, and remained himſelf a ſpectator 
of their murder on the ſcaffold, until the 
murmurs of his army obliged him to deſiſt, 
after haying ſtruck off 1,400 heads. 
The Turkiſh forces, continuing to advance, 
ſtruck ſuch terror into the emperor, that he 
weren from Vienna with the records and 
| other 
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other articles of importance; and by this 
timidity, no leſs than by the diſtracted ftate 
of his councils, contributed much to exalt 
the arrogance of the Turks; but at length 
the valour of the German generals, and of 
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their confederates the French, having turned 


the tide of war, and the vizir being beaten 
with great loſs, a peace was concluded, by 
which the Turks reduced their former in- 
ſolent propoſals to the celben of the A. 
of Nieu Hauſel. | 

This affair being fully ſettledy i in 1665, 
the ſultan began to turn his thoughts to 
the poſſeſſion of the Iſle of Candia, and re- 
turned to Conſtantinople, to prepare for the 
proſecution of his deſign. Hoſtilities pro- 
ceeded in the following year with great 
vigour on both ſides, and the vizir with a 
great force landed on the Ifle of Candia. 

The year 1667 opened with an embaſſy 


from Poland, to complain that the Tatars, 


ſubject to the ſultan, had invaded that coun- 
try, and carried off an hundred thouſand per- 
ſons into ſlavery; but of theſe . no 
notice was taken. | 
On the 11th' of May, in this your, bigan 
the famous ſiege of Candia by an army of 
70,000” Turks, Provided with every neceſſary 
for the attack of ſuch a place, and furniſhed 
with cannon, ſome of which carried balls of 
N 4 120 
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120 pounds weight. ' So certain were the 
Turks of ſpeedy fucceſs, that great prepara« 
tions were made at Conſtantinople for re- 
joicing and illuminations on the capture of 
Candia; but that place reſiſted the moſt 
furi0us and repeated attacks with heroic 
firmneſs, and the vizir was obliged to con- 
tinue the whole of the winter in the trenches. 
A ſecond year paſſed in a repetition of the 
fame furious attacks, and the fame obſtinate 
reſiſtance. In two aſſaults, the Turks loſt 
39,000 men; but by continual ſupplies of 
men and ammunition, they were ſtill enabled 
to preſs forward, and at length e the 
_ outworks of the Chriſtians, 
The ſultan finding, in the year 1669. that 
the great expence and exertion fruitleſsly 
made in this fiege produced nothing but diſ- 
grace, began to apprehend the elevation of 
his brothers to his throne, and therefore ſent 
orders to have them ſtrangled ; but the people 
of Conſtantinople taking up arms in their 
favqur, far the preſent prevented his. deſigns 
from being put in execution. From theſe 
fears he was at length releaſed by the ſur · 
render of Candia by a capitulation, which 
formed the baſis of a treaty of peace with 
the Venetians. In this celebrated fiege it 
was computed that | 40,000 Chriſtians, and 
n 1 20,000 Turks, were deſtroyed. 
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In 1670, the vizir returned home in tris 
' umph, and joined the grand ſeignior in taking 
ſteps for the removal of his brothers. To this 
end it was judged neceſſary to diſpatch the 
moſt turbulent of the janizaries on an ex- 
pedition againſt the Poliſh frontiers, and 
during their abfence prince Orkhan was s pri. 
vately ſtrangled. 

The year 1672 was ſignalized by the Po- 
liſh war. The ſultan, levying a great force, 
and being joined by numerous bands of Ta- 
tars, entered Poland, ſpeedily conquered the 
Ukraine, and obliged the Poles “ to pay a 
yearly tribute of 22,000 ducats, The divan 
was, however, diffatisfied with this peace, 
and obliged the fultan to recommence the 
war, notwithſtanding the menaces of the 
czar of Ruſſia, who endeavoured to intereſt 
all the ſovereigns of Europe in the defence 
of Poland. Owing to domeſtic diſturbances, 
the Turkiſh army was very formidable. The 
Poles repelled this ſecond irruption more 
bravely than the former; but in the ſuc- 
ceeding campaign, the Turks again gaining 
the advantage, ſwept away all the inhabitants 
of the countries they invaded, diſtributing | 


* The Turks and Tatars had killed or carried inta 
larery more than 300,000 Poliſh ſubjects. ' 
the 
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the captives of both ſexes as ſlaves among 
the ſoldiery “. 

In 1676 died the vizir Achmet Kiuperli, to 
whom was chiefly to be attributed whatever 
ſucceſs had attended the reign of Mahomet, 
and whoſe merits were moſt admirably ex- 
emplified by being contraſted with the vices 
of his ſucceſſor Kara Muftapha. . This new 
vizir practiſed every ſpecies of rapine and 
fraud to enrich and ſtrengthen himſelf, and 
thinking war moſt . favourable to his in- 
fluence (that with Poland being ended) in 
1680, he called together a moſt folemn 
council, in which he .uſed every argument 
to prove, that a war would highly conduce 
to “ the honour and advantage of. the ſtate,” 
this being the only ſtandard of political mora- 
lity in Turkey. Though he was unſucceſsful 


at this council, he prevailed better with the 


grand ſeignior the following year; perſuad- 
ing him that the ſituation of circumſtances 


enabled him to fall on the emperor of Ger- 


many with advantage, and that the French 
court would favour his views. This may be 
called the criſis of the Othman power, when 
having attained the acme of its fame and 


* The fine country of the Ukraine was rendered a 
deſert. The Turks took Human, and of above 100,009 
men, who were in it, very few eſcaped, 
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fplendor, its own inordinate ambition, and 
the prevalence of evil councils, n it on- 
ward to its decline. 
Ibe porte and the emperor were united 
by a league or truce of twenty years, three 
years of which remained yet unexpired, and 
the infraction of this treaty was the firſt ſtep 
toward that ſtate of degradation, in which 
the preſent age beholds this once. mighty 
empire. 

As the preſent hiſtorical ſketch is in- 
tended principally to exhibit the means of 
violence and blood, by which the Turkiſh 
ſceptre has been ſuſtained ; and as we have 
now reached the point of its wideſt exten- 
ſion, the remaining part of its hiſtory. will 
require but flight notice; it will be ſuf. 
ficient to point out thoſe leading events in 
the reign of the ſucceeding ſovereigns, which 
moſt immediately affected the Political ſtate 
of the empire. | 

The imperial war was long and bloody; 
the Turks, at firſt ſucceſsful, penetrated' to 
Vienna, and laid fiege to that capital, but 
were forced to raiſe it by Sobieſki. The 
tide of their fortune now turning, Mahomet 
was depoſed by the janizaries, and the. war 
was continued, though with no better ſucceſs, 
by the two following ſultans, Achmet II. 
and Muſtapha II. The latter, indeed, at- 
tempted to reanimate the military ſpirit of 
his 
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his ſubjects by taking the field in perſon, but 
being defeated by the famous Prince Eugene, 
concluded the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, 
by which Tranſilvania was ceded to the 
1 10 

Theſe circumſtances e with others 
to render Muſtapha unpopular, he was de- 
poſed, and ſucceeded by his brother Ach- 
met III. who forced the Ruſſians to cede, at 
the peace of Pruth, many important for- 
treſſes. The inordinate ambition of this prince 
next led him to attack the Venetians and 
other Chriſtian powers; but his ſucceſs 
herein was widely different, being reduced, 
by repeated defeats, to conclude, at Paſſaro- 
witz, in 1718, a peace highly diſgraceful to 
the Turkiſh empire. 

His war with Kouli Khan, the Perſian 
uſurper, proved no leſs unſucceſsful ; and the 
event of all theſe diſgraces was, at length, 
a revolt, in which he was depoſed, and ſuc - 
ceeded by Mahomet V. 

The year 17 30, which produced the re- 
bellion of the janizaries, the depoſition of 
Achmet, and the elevation of his nephew 
Mahomet, in its conſequences was alſo pro- 
ductive of a conſiderable alteration in the 
mode of carrying on the government. 

From the time of Mahomet II. it had 
been uſual to delegate the whole adminiſtra- 
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tion to the vizir, but as this and the pre- 
ceding rebellion had originated in the over- 
grown power and ambition of theſe officers, 
Mahomet, by the advice of his 4://ar-aga, 

an experienced man, took the power into 
his own hands and determined to * his 
vizirs frequently. 

Mahomet, however, aſterwards conſided 
much in the ſucceſſor of this kiſlar-aga, a 
man of the utmoſt rapacity and inſolence, 
who, extending his attacks both againſt the 
janzzaries and the ulema, thoſe bodies con- 
ſpired his overthrow, and began to ſhow 
their intentions, by ſetting fire to Conſtan- 
tinople. The frequent repetition of theſe 
fires at length arouſing the ſultan, he con- 
fulted with the mufti, and by his advice 
ſacrificed the kiſlar-aga and all his de- 
pendents, and ſeized on their Ul. gotten 
treaſures, including a vaſt quantity of pre- 
cious ftones, and above 30,500 purſes 
U. , 900, ooo) which was paid to the haſne. 

The death of the &///ar aga gave another 
change to the interior government. His ſuc- 
ceſſot entered into a cloſe connection with 
the vizir, which laſted till 1754, when, on 
the death of Mahomet, his brother Oſman 
came from confinement to the throne ; and 
the Ear aga and his ſecretary, the faz igi ef- 
fend), 
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Fendi, gained the confidence of the new ſove- 
reign, and aſſumed their former power. 

On the death of Oſman, in 1757, Muſta- 
pha, the ſon of Achmet (before-mentioned) 
fucceeded, and he having an intimate con- 
nection with the vizir Ragib Mehemet, fol- 
lowed his counſel, and deprived the Aar aga 
of his place and influence, and attached to 
the vizirat great part of the emoluments for- 
merly given to the kiflar aga; ſuch as the 
management of the revenues of the harem, 
ariſing from large diſtricts in Aſia and Eu- 
rope, and the appointment of all the officers. 
Since that time vizirs have been removed leſs 
frequently *. 

From this digreſſion to the ſubject of ad- 
miniſtrative government we return to notice 
the military affairs of the empire. Maho- 
met V. ſucceeding to the conteſt againſt 
Kouli Khan, carried it on with no better ſuc- 
ceſs than his predeceſſor, and was forced to 
an inglorious 898 Wc afterwards en- 


The depoſition of a vizir or effendi does not much af- 
ſect the progreſs of public buſineſs; for the different depart- 
ments are very minutely ſubdivided, and the ſubordinate of- 
ficers continue. in moſt of them unaffected by a change of the 
ſuperior. Theſe ſubordinate officers of the ſeraglio amount 
to ſome hundreds, and as they always pretend to follow pre- 
cedent, they can expedite or procraſtinate bufineſs at will, 


bye means of this ſubdiyiſion, 
aged 
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gaged in a war-with the Germans and Ruſ- 
ſians, the latter advanced fo. rapidly againſt 
him as to threaten his capital itſelf, and thus 

forced him to conclude a haſty peace. 

Oſman III. dying in 1757, was ſucceeded 
by Muſtapha III. who, in the beginning of 
1769, determining to attack the Ruſhans, or- 
dered the Tatars, under Krim Guerai, to in- 
vade their territory. The ravages committed 
by theſe barbarian hordes I have elſewhere 
deſcribed ; they were ſuch as the late em- 
preſs, who then ſate on the throne, could not 
but view with indignation, and avenge with 
power. 

A bloody war commenced with the ex- 
ploits of Prince Gallitzin, who attacking the 
Turks at Choczim, in their intrenchments, 
gained a complete victory, on the 3oth of 
April 1769. The ſame general gained an- 
other important victory, near the ſame place, 
on the 13th of July following; but was pre- 
vented from carrying the fortreſs of Choczim 
itſelf by the prudent and cautious meaſures 
of the vizir. The undiſciplined and turbu- 
lent ſtate of the "Turkiſh forces, however, 
agreeing ill with ſuch prudence, this great 
officer was ſacrificed to the clamours of the 
janizaries, and ſucceeded by a man no ways 
his equal in military {kill. 

The new vizir attempting to croſs the 

Nieſter 
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Nieſter in the face of the enemy, on the gth 
of September, was defeated by Prince Gal - 
litzin, with the loſs of 7, ooo men killed on 
the ſpot. A ſimilar attempt, renewed on the 
17th of the fame month, met with fimilar 
fortune; the Turks were defeated, and obliged 
to abandon Choczim ; and it was ſuppoſed 
that theſe two defeats coſt them 28,000 
killed, wounded, and priſoners, beſides nearly 
So, ooo, who deſerted the army in its tumul- 
tuous retreat. 

Prince Gallitzin retiring with honour, re- 
ſigned the command to General Romanzoff, 
who, having ſpeedily over-run Moldavia and 
Walachia, and received the oaths of allegi- 
ance, readily offered by its inhabitants, gained 
two ſplendid victories over the Turkiſh forces, 
on the 18th of July and the 2d of Auguſt, 
1770. 

The enterpriſing ſpirit of the empreſs led 
her to adopt the more ſtriking and novel mea- 
fure of ſending a fleet into the Mediterranean, 
and thus attacking the Turkiſh empire on 
both ſides; and this meaſure was crowned 
with ſucceſs. The inhabitants of the Morea 
flew to arms on the approach of the Ruſſians, 
But the moſt brilliant action of this naval 
campaign was the victory of Tcheſme, an 
harbour on the coaſt of Natolia, into which 
the Turkiſh fleet being driven, were all de- 
3 ſtroyed 
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oyed by fireſhips. Theſe, and other ſuc- 
teſſes of the Ruſſians, forced the Turks to 
tonclude a diſhonourable peace on the 21ft 
of July; i 774; ſtiortly after the death of Muſ- 
tapha, and the acceſſion of his brother Ab- 
dulhamid. 5 TS 

We have thus brought down our view of 
the Turkiſh hiſtory to our own times : the 
peace of 1774 was the firſt great ſtep to- 
ward the limitation of an empire; which, as 
we have ſeen; was originally founded on ra- 
pine and injuſtice; This blow was effectu- 
ally followed up by the ſucceeding war, 
which was terminated ſo favourably to Ruſ- 
fa, in 1790 and it is ſcarcely to be doubted, 
that another war; conducted on ſimilar prin- 
tiples; muſt totally extinguiſh the Turkiſh 
power in Europe; an event deſirable to moſt 
Chriſtian nations; and particularly to Great 
Britain; | ; | 

I have ceaſed enumerating all the maſ- 
facres arid breaches of faith the Turks bave 
committed for this laſt century and a half, 
Their conduct has been uniform. Cyprus 
and Candia would furniſh a volume: | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of Arts and Sciences, Commerce, and General 
Manners. 


AVING traced the outline of thoſe 
1 grand leading cauſes of national im- 
portance or decline, which ariſe from reli- 
gious and political inſtitutions, and from the 
events of paſt ages, it may not be amiſs to 
turn our -view to the more domeſtic circum- 
ſtances or prejudices of a people, their know- 
ledge or prejudices relative to commerce and 
the arts, and their habits of mutual inter- 
courſe and aſſociation. 
From what has already been faid of the 
cauſes affecting the Turkiſh character, it 
muſt be evident that it affords but a ſterile 
foil for the culture of the arts. All their ha- 
bits tend to an' indolence little favourable to 
the .emanations of genius ; hence reſults a 
want of curiofity for the objects of ſcience in 
general; and to theſe muſt be added the re- 
ſtraints of their religion and government. 
A religion abounding in the groſſeſt ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition, and which, at the 


ſame time, teaches its followers that they 
w alone 
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alone are the favoured of God; that as their 
faith is the pureſt, ſo are they, themſelves, 
the wiſeſt of mankind, precludes them from 
copying their more enlightened neighbours, 
and even leads thern to conclude that the 
purſuits of infidels maſt be at leaſt frivolous, 
if not immoral. 

The ſuperſtitions of this religion have not, 
like the ſplendid mythology of ancient Greece, 
or the religious pomp of modern Rome, any 
medium of communication with the arts, ſuch 
as would be ſupplied by the decoration of 
temples, or the pageantry of public games 
and proceſſions: Mahomed ſtrenuouſly and 
ſucceſsfully combated the idolatry of his 
countrymen, and through fear of their re- 
lapſe, ſtriftly forbade any appeal to the ſenſes 
hy ſtatuary or painting. However, the 
Perſians, and ſome of the Arab kalifs, only 
confidered this prohibition as relating to the 
repreſentation of figures as the object of 
worthip. 

It is true, that this religion has not uni- 
verſally acted with ſo much force to the ex- 
tinction of intellect. Under the ſplendid reigu 
of Abdurrahman, the founder of the Arabian 
monarchy in Spain, it aſſumed a more civi- 
lized form. That political ſovereign pro- 
moted intermarriages between his Mahome- 
dan arid Chriſtian ſubjeQs, and favoured the 

+ ww natural 
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natural propenſity of the Arabs to literature 
and ſcience, at a time when the reſt of man- 
kind were ſunk in ignorance and barbariſm ; 
but in all theſe proceedings he departed 
widely from the ſpirit of mtolerance and 
bigotry, which the Turks have uniformly at- 
tached to their religion, and he is to be view- 
ed more in the light of a liberal politician 
than of a religious enthuſiaſt. The hvely 
manners and ardent minds of the Arabs tem- 
pered the influence of a religion fundamen- 
tally barbarons and gloomy; but the Turks 
have not only given to ſuperſtition its full 
fway, but have even augmented its influence 
by circumſtances of additional barbariſm. 
The ſuſpicions of deſpotiſm muſt ever tend 
to degrade and brutalize its unhappy ſubjects. 
Few are the inducements which the torpid 
Turk has to apply himſelf to ſcience, and 
thoſe few are annihilated by the fear of ex- 
citing diſtruſt in the government. Travel- 
ling, that great ſource of expanfion and im- 
provement to the mind, is entirely checked 
by the arrogant ſpirit of his religion; and 
intercourſe with foreigners among them, fur- 
ther than thoſe immediately in their ſervice, 
by the jealouſy with which ſuch intereourſe 
is viewed in a perſon not inveſted with an 
official character. 
General 
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General knowledge is, from theſe cauſes, 
little if at all cultivatgd ; every man is ſup- 
poſed to know his own buſineſs or profeſſion, 
with which it is eſteemed fooliſh and im- 
proper for any other perſon to ' interfere. 
The man of general ſcience, a character ſo 
frequent and ſo uſeful in Chriſtian Europe, 
is unknown ; and any one, but a mere arti- 
ficer, who ſhould concern himſelf with the 
founding of cannon; the building of ſhips, or 
the like, would be eſteemed little better than 
a madman. The natural cenſequence of 
theſe narrow views is, that the profeſſors of 
any art or ſcience are themſelves profoundly 
ignorant, and that the greateſt abſurdities 
are mixed with all their ſpeculations. 

I ſhall elucidate this by detailing the opi- 
nions received, not only by the populace, 
but even by the pretended Iiterati, in various 
branches of knowledge. | 

ASTRONOMY, —From the mufti to the 
peaſant it is generally believed that there are 
ſeven heavens, from which the earth is im- 
moveably ſuſpended by a large chain ; that 
the ſun is an immenſe ball of fire, at leaſt as _ 
big as a whole Ottoman province, formed 
for the ſole purpoſe of giving light and heat 
to the earth ; that eclipſes of the'moon are 
occaſioned by a great dragon attempting to 
devour that luminary; that the fixed ſtars 
O 3 hang 
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hang by chains from the higheſt heaven, 
&c. &c. Theſe abfurdities are in part ſup- 
ported by the teſtimony of the Koran ; and 
the aſtronomers, as they are called, them- 
ſelves all pretend to aſtrology, a profeſſion 1a 
much eſteemed, that an aſtrologer is kept in 
the pay of the court, as well as of moſt great 
men. 

GEOGRAPHY, -—Of the relative fituation 
of countries they are ridiculouſly ignorant, 
and all their accounts of foreign nations are 
mixed with ſuperſtitious fables. They diſ- 
tinguiſh different Chriſtian ſtates by diffe- 
rent appellations of contempt, 


EryxIiTHETS which the Turks apply to 
thoſe who are not Oſmanlis, and which 

they often uſe to denominate their na- 
tion. 


Albanians = - gut-ſcllers - * (gimurgee) 
Armenians = t-rd-eaters, dirt-eaters « = (bokchee) 
Boſniaks and | | 
-» — ©, MM : (? wrt 

Chriſtians = = idolaters =» . (purpureſi) 
Dutch - = | cheeſe-mongers = - (penirgee) 
Engliſh - atheiſts - (dinſis) i. e. having no religion. 
Flemmings = = panders - ( felamink, pezevink) 
French =, - faithles - (franſis, imanſs) 
Georgians = = , louſe-eaters - (sb'itycyedſi 
Germans = infidel blaſphemers = (gurur kiafer) 
Greeks of the iſlands - hares = -— (tawſhan) 
Italians or Franks - many-coloured - ( firenki, haſſarrenk:) 


Jews 
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Jews - = - mangy dogs = (chefut) 
Moldavians = = drones = = (bogdan, nadan) 


Poles inſolent igfidels - (fudul guiaue) 
Ruſſians - mad infides - (ruſs, menkins) 
Spantards - = lazy =  - +=  (tembtl) 


Tatars = = Carrion-eaters = _ = (laſhyeyedgee) 
Walachians - gypſies - - (chingant) 


Before the Ruſſian fleet came into the 
Mediterranean, the miniſters of the porte 
would. not believe it poſſible for them to 
approach Conſtantinople but from the Black 
Sea. The captain paſha (great admiral) af- 
firmed, that their fleet might come by the 
way of Venice. From this, and a thouſand 
fimilar and authentic anecdotes, their igno- 
rance of the ſituation of countries 1s.evident ; 
and as to the ſtories which they univerfally 
believe, they are ſuch as the following: that 
India 1s a country far diſtant, where there 
are diamonds, fine muſlins, and other ſtuffs, 
and great riches ; but that the people are 
little known; that they are Mahomedans 
moſtly, but do not acknowledge the kalifat 
of their ſultan ; that the Perſians are a very 
wicked people, and will be all damned, and 
changed into aſſes in hell, and that the Jews 
will ride on them ; that the European na- 
tions are all wicked infidels, knowing an art 
of war, which is ſometimes dangerous, but 
will all be conquered in time, and reduced to 

O 4 the 
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the obedience of the ſultan, that their was 


men and children ought to be carried int 


captivity, that no faith is to be kept with 
them, and that they ought all to be maſſacred, 
which is highly meritorious, if they refuſe to 
become Mahomedans ; yet they have among 
them a prophecy, that the fors of yellowneſs, 
which they interpret to be the Ruſſians, are 
to take Conſtantinople ; that the Engliſh 
are poyerfyl by ſea, and the French and 
Germans by land; that the Ruſſians are 
the moſt powerful, and they call them the 
reat mfidels ; but they are acquainted * 
no details of theſe countries. | 
AncityT HisToxy. —They have hn 
of an Alexander, who was the greateſt mo- 
narch and conqueror, and the greateſt hero 
| in the world. The ſultans often compare 
"themſelves to him in their writings. Sultan 
Mahomed IV, in his letter to the Ruſſian 
czar, Alexis Michaelovitz, calls himſelf 
* maſter of all the unſverſe, and equal in power 
* to Alexander the Great,” They talk of 
him always as the model of heroiſm to be 
imitated, but they know not who he was, 
Solomon, they ſay, was the wiſeſt man, and 
the greateſt magician, that ever exiſted, Pal- 
myra and Balbek, they ſay, were built by 
ſpirits at the command of . 


 PoETRY 
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PoeTRY and GENERAL LITERATURE.— . 
They have a few poets, as they are called, 
whoſe compoſitions are moſtly little ſongs 
and ballads ; but in theſe, as well as their 
proſe writings, they differ widely from the 
ſimplicity of the Arabs, as they abound with 
falſe conceits; and the language is a barba- 
roug mixture of the Turkiſh with Perſian 
and Arabic, not unlike that Babylonih 
* dialect of our puritans, which Butler 
compares to fuſtian cut on ſatin.” | 

Of the general taſte of the Turks, Tott 
has given a juſt deſcription, when he lays, 
* double meaning, or a lueral tranſpoſition, 
* forms the extent of their fludies and literature, 
* and every thing that can be invented by falſe 
* afte, to fatigue the mind, conſtitutes their de- 
* light, and excites their admiration.” 

This leads me to a conſideration of the 
Turkiſh language, a point on which I ſhall 
make ſome obſervations rather more at length, 
as it has not been hitherto treated with any 
degree of accuracy. The origin of the Turk- 
ih language was the Zagutai, a dialect of 
that Tatarian tongue, which has been ſpread 
fo widely by the hoſtile incurſions of diffe- 
rent barbarians, | 

The conjectures of Tott on this ſubject 
are juſtly corrected by Peyſſonel, whoſe ob- 
ſervations on the different origin of theſe 


languages are deſerving attention. Among 
the 
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the SOTE Bu hordes that have at different 


periods overflowed Europe and Afia from 
the north and weſt, he diftinguiſhes three 
great and diſtin nations, differing in origin 
and in language, the Celts or Teutons, the 
Fens or Slavonians, and the Huns or Ta- 
tars. It may be doubted, whether in the 
firſt claſs he does not confound two very dif- 
ferent tribes, as the remains of the Celtic 
and, Teutonic languages {till exiſting in Eu- 
rope certainly bear a marked difference. 
Theſe, however, he thinks (with. juſtice) 
were the firſt of the barbarian invaders, in- 
cluding the Vandals, Goths, Oſtrogoths, Vi- 
ſigoths, &c, who all iſſued from the countries 
between the Northern Ocean and the Baltic 
Sea. The ſecond in order of time were the 
Fens, Venni, or Slavonians, who inhabited 
the borders of the Danube and the Euxine, 
and from whoſe language the Slavonian, 


Ruſſian, and Poliſh of the preſent day are 


derived. The lateſt of all were the Huns or 
Tatars, who, proceeding from what has 
been called the Platform of Tatary, have 
ſpread from the ſea of Japan to the fron- 
tiers of Poland, and have at different pe- 
riods ſeized upon the Chineſe, Indian, Per- 
ſian, and Turkiſh empires. 

The Zagatai language, as muſt neceſſarily 


be the caſe with a 0 ſpoken by ſuch 
barbarians, 
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barbarians, was poor and confined, and its 
deficiencies. have been ſupphed by the adop- 
tion of terms from the Arabic and Perſian, 
The Turkiſh language is the eaſieſt of any 
one we are acquainted with, becauſe it is 
the moſt regular. It has only one conjuga- 
tion of the verbs (excepting a difference of 
e and a in the infinitive, which the ear 
ſoon learns to diſtinguiſh) and but one de- 
clenſion of the nouns. There is no excep- 
tion, nor any irregular verb or noun, in the 
language. The caſes and perſons are de- 
termined by the termination, as in Latin, but 
the phraſeology is much more eaſy, and the 
tranſpoſition is not carried to ſo difficult a 
length. They have compound words, as in 
Greek, though they are more limited in their 
uſe. It is true, the Turkiſh language is not 
very copious, yet it is manly, energetic, and 
ſonorous. To ſupply the want of words, or 
more frequently, from a defire of appearing 
learned, their writers introduced Arabic and 
Perſian, and theſe languages are now con- 
ſiderably mixed with the dialects ſpoken at 
the ſeraglio (or court,) and at the bar (or 
makami). The Arabic is moſtly intermixed 
in topies of ethics, religion, or law; and the 
Perſian, in ſubjects of gallantry, poetry, and 
at the ſeraglio. Had they only naturalized 
foreign words, and adapted them to the gram- 
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mar of their own language, as we do in 


Engliſh, they would have enriched it, with- 


out making it more difficult, and have pre- 
ſerved its character; but theſe words and 


phraſes preſerye the grammar of the language 


they belong to, which creates a real difficulty, 
and renders it neceſſary, in order to read a 


Arman, or a piece of poetry, to know ſome- 
thing of the Arabic and Perſian grammars, 


This will beſt be demonſtrated by an exam- 
ple : Suppoſing the Latin to be Arabic, and 
the Perſian French, a Turk would write, if 
Engliſh were his language, in the following 
manner ; 


Language of a Mufti or Doclor. 


I do not love deplorare vitam, as many, and 

ii docti, ſæpe fecerunt; nor do I repent that I 
have lived at all, becauſe I have ainſi vecu, 
as not frufira me natum exiſtimem: I do not 
aſſert that dium vitæ proceeds more from 
want of ſteadineſs in our true religion, than 
from atra biljs. If a man deſtroys himſelf, 
he is either inſanus, and a holy fool, or one 
poſſeſſed demonrs, or he. is un athee—an in- 
fidel, or a Frank. Pray deum that he may 
preſerve you againſt thoſe wha blow on 
nodos funum, and whiſper in the ear. 
| Language 
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Language of a Turkiſh Poet. 


The eyes of / abbreuveuſe * ineb ia'e me 
more than 4e vin, and ſes fleches penet ate la 
moele de mes 0s quicker than thoſe from the 
bow. 


This is the firſt couplet of a ſong in pure 
Arabic, (compoſed by an Arabian,) which I 
have thus written, to ſhew ' how a Turk 
would expreſs the ſame ſentiment with re- 
{pe& to the language; the genuine Turkiſh 
compoſitions are ridiculouſly hyperbolical. 

It muſt be obſerved, that very few of 
thoſe, who lard their writings or diſcourſes 
with Arabic or Perfian phraſes, are much 
acquainted with thoſe languages ; but they 
have learnt the phraſes and terminations 
moſt in uſe, and know the meaning of a ſen- 
tence, without underſtanding each word ſe- 
parately, or having much idea of the gram- 
mar. 7 | 

It is aſtoniſhing that they have not per- 
fected their alphabet. They write generally 
without points, and it is then impoſſible to 
read their writing without knowing the 
language well. When they read foreign 
words or names, two people feldom read 
them alike. If the perfection of a written 
character be to repreſent words in a clear 
* She who pours out the wine. 5 
and 
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and unambiguous manner to the eye, they 
certainly are farther from it than any other 
nation, and they have remained in this ſtate 
of imperfection, without making the leaſt at- 
tempt to improvement, ſo long; that no effort 
is now to be expected from them. Many 
of the letters have each three different forms, 


when they begin, are in the middle, or end a 


word. The Arabic printed in Chriſtian 
countries, and on Mount Libanus by the 
Maronites, is more diſtinct and eaſier read 
than the written, though this is more elegant 


in its appearance, which is but a ſecondary * 


quality. It requires great practice to be able 


to read the Arabic character quick. 


Upon theſe different circumſtances re- 


lating to the Turkiſh language are grounded 


the different opinions of the Baron de Tott 
and M. de Peyſſonel, the former of whom 
juſtly ranks, among the obſtructions to ſcience 
in Turkey, the difficulty of writing and read- 
ing the language. To this Peyſſonel oppoſes 
the fadility with which the Baron himſelf 
acquired a knowledge of the Turkiſh lan- 
guage, without obſerving that this know- 
ledge only extended to ſpeaking it, a taſk 
which was comparatively eaſy. Mr. de 
Tott never acquired ſkill enough to read it 
readily, Peyſſonel alſo adduces, as an addi- 


tional argument, the ability of ſeveral Euro- 
| pean 
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pean interpreters, whoſe names he mentions ; 
but this eulogium was only applicable to the 
celebrated M. Muragia, and not even to him 
in its full extent; nor does this prove any 
thing in favour of the Turks themſelves, fince 
the advantage which they poſſeſs as natives 
is more than counterbalanced by their habits 
of apathy and indolence. Peyſſonel is equally 
incorrect in comparing the different charac- 
ters of the Turks to the different hands, the 
italic, running hand, engroſſing, &c. uſed in 
other parts of Europe. 

In thoſe' countries, the different hands have 
all ſuch a degree of ſimilarity, that few are at 
a loſs to write, and none to read them at all, 
and a perſon who had only ſeen one hand, in 
a few hours might learn the others; but in 
Turkey, ſcarcely any perſon is verſed in the 
different characters, except the profeſſed 
writers, and even among them theſe charac- 
ters are employed each for its diſtin and pe- 
culiar purpoſe : the neſh4r is uſed in works 
of ſcience ; the fealib, for poetry; the divani, 
for ſtate papers, commiſſions, and epiſtolary 
correſpondence ; and the /alus, for inſcrip- 
tions, deviſes, &c. If the difficulty preſented 
by theſe various characters ſeems at firſt view 
light, it muſt be remembered, that a ſlight 
obſtacle, thrown in the way of an indolent 
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Turk, becomes inſuperable from his general 
diſregard of ſcience. 

The art of printing, though often attempt- 
ed, has never been introduced among the 
Turks, and this not owing to the difficulty of 
forming Arabic types, as has been by ſome 
alledged, for the Chriſtians of Mount Leba- 
non; as well as we; print books with Arabic 
characters: if they require the beauty of the 
written charatter, they might engrave on 
copper; but the true cauſe of this nieglect, is 
the Turkiſh indolence and cotitenpt for all 
innovations: 

Is it not mattet of aſtoniſhment, that ſince 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of their manufactory 
of carpets, they have not improved the de- 
ſigns, and particularly as they are not forbid- 
den to imitate flowers? The ſamie may be 
ſaid of their embroidery, and of the ſtuffs 
made at Pruſa, Aleppo, and Damaſcus. 
Their carpets owe their excellency only to 
the materials they are made of. 


In all the Turkiſh arts, the traces of ſuper- | 
ſtition are obſervables Their architeFure 


does not imitate that of ancient Greece, nor 
have they corrected one fault, or conceived 
any idea of proportion, from the perfect mo- 
dels they have daily before their eyes. In 
ſhort, they have never ſtudied architecture; 
and as to the practice of Europeans, it would 
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be derogatory to the Muſelman dignity to 
copy infidels. They have taken their notions 
of general forms from the Arabs, and have 
added nothing of their own. The church 
of St. Sophia, after it became a moſque, how- 
ever, is the model by which moſt of the 
other moſques in Conſtantinople have been 
built; and this perhaps was owing to the 
architects being Greeks or Armenians. 


Though many of them have ſome notion of 


the rules of their own art, they are not per- 
mitted to purſue them beyond what the 


Turks conceive to be the mahomedan form 


they look indeed with- a kind of reverence 
on the noble ruins of Greece, believing them 
to have been built by devils or genii; they 
are alſo jealous of Europeans, who with to ob- 


' tain poſſeſſion of any parts of thoſe remains; 


but the only uſe they themſelves make of 
them, is to pull in pieces, the marble edifices 


\ to burn them into lime. The plaſter of 
/ their walls, made of this lime, is very fine and 
\ beautiful ; but who does not lament, that to 


produce it, perhaps the divine works of Phi- 
deas and Praxiteles have been conſigned to 
the furnace. This marble lime, kad with 
pounded marble unburnt, forms a plaſter 
ſuperior in whiteneſs to the Indian chinam, 
but unequal to it in poliſh and hardneſs. 
Among the moſques and public buildings at 

F Conſtan- 
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Conſtantinople are to be found many fine 
edifices ; but they are copied from the Ara- 
bian buildings in Aſia, where there are much 
grander ſtruQtures than at e 
though of as late a date * 


* On the origin of the moreſque - and gothic archi- 
tecture many learned diſſertations have been written. It is 
not to my preſent purpoſe to make extracts from them, for 
I ſhould have nothing new to ſay on the ſubject, With re- 
ſpect to the general form of the moſques, baths, cara- 
vanſaries, bazars, and kioſks, in the different parts of the 
empire, the maſs is, notwithſtanding many ſtriking defects, 
grand and impoſing ; the particular parts are devoid of all 
proportion; their columns have nothing of their true cha- 
racter, being often twenty ana thirty diarneters high, and the 
intercolumniation frequently equal to the height of the co- 
lumn. The capitals and entablatures are the moſt whim- 
ſical and ridiculous, 

St. Sophia, at Conſtantinople, there is little doubt, was the 
model which the European architects copied, when they 
introduced the cupola upon four arches, than which nothing 
can be more prepoſterous. Thoſe who chuſe to ſee the 
falſe principles of theſe buildings expoſed, and how far they 
differ from the grandeur and ſimplicity of the ancients, may 
read Friſe's Saggio ſull Architeftura Gottica, Livorno, and in 
an excellent little German treatife annexed to the tranſ- 
lation of it, the peculiar excellencies of the gothic pointed 
out, excluſively of its defects. 

It is worthy, however, of obſervation, that the interior of 
St. Sophia appears much larger, and that St. Peter's, at 
Rome, appears infinitely ſmaller than it really is. T he 
- Cupola of this latter church is of the ſame ſize as the Pan- 
theon ; the members of the entablature, -which runs round 
the lower part of the cupola or lanthorn, are marked on the 
pavement below by different coloured marbles ; but no one 
can, without actual — be perſuaded of this truth. 
The 
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The noble productions of fatuary and paints 
ing are ſtill more fully ſuppreſſed. Theſe 
arts are anathematized as irreligious; be- 
cauſe a blind and ſtupid fanaticiſm has des» 
_ clared that it is impious to emulate the works 
of God. Hence the incitements to virtue 
and animation, which we experience in views 
ing the ſtatues or portraits of the benefac- 
tors of mankind, are wholly loſt ; hence 
too, the Turk can never be arouſed by thoſe 
flaſhes of genius, thoſe glowing energies of 
mind, which the hiſtoric pencil, in deſcribing 
ſome important ſcene, arreſts and renders 
immortal. So far is this bigotry carried, 
that neither the effigy of the ſovereign, nor 
the repreſentation of any imaginary being 
(as in the ancient medals) is permitted to be 
imprinted on their money. 

The only uſe of tHeſe arts which is al- 
lowed, is the imitation of inanimate nature, 
in carving or painting the interior of a room. 
Even here they frequently uſe as ornaments 
paſſages from the Koran; but they generally 
paint the walls with flowers or landſcapes. 
Their ingenuity is, however, merely mecha- 
nical; and of ſcientific rules they are perfectly 
ignorant: perſpective is totally unknown ts | 
the painters themſelves. | 

The ſcience of the Turks in making aque- 
1 has been vaunted by ſome authors; but 
* leſt 
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leſt it ſhould thence be concluded that they 
have. a knowledge of hydraulics, I will here 
ſtate in what this ſcience conſiſts. When wa- 
ter is to be conducted, they begin by laying 
pipes of burnt clay underground, to the diſ- 
tance of about a quarter of a mile, more or 
leſs; they then erect a ſquare pillar, and con- 
tinue the pipe up till they find how high the 
water will riſe; then they carry the pipe 
down the other fide, (leaving the top open) 
and continue it underground to the next pil- 
lar; and ſo on till they have brought the wa- 
ter to the place intended to be ſupplied with 
it. It ſometimes happens that all their la- 
bour has been in vain; and they find by ex- 
perience that the place to be ſupplied is higher 
than the place whence they wanted to bring 
the water. 

Ihe principles of levelling are unknown 
to them. It would be in vain to tell them 
that the ſurface of water is not perfectly flat; 
that there is ſuch a thing as refraction; and 
that a levelling inſtrument alone will not 
tell them the height to which water will riſe. 
The moſt learned man among the ulema does 
not know, that as the whole fine is to the 
angle of refraction, fo is the diſtance of the 
object to its apparent elevation by refraction. 
They have no means of calculating the late- 
ral preſſure of arches or of cupolas; though 
1151 SJ they 
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they generally err on the right fide, yet ac- 
cidents-ſometimes have happened. I once 
ſucceeded: in making a Turkiſh mathemati- 
cian underſtand the principle of a catenarian: 
arch, by ſutpending a chain; but when he 
endeavoured to explain it to an architect, 
who was erecting a conſiderable building for 
the late captain paſha, Gazi-Haſſan, he re- 
ceived for anſwer, that the figure deſcribed 
by a chain hung up by the two ends might 
be applicable to the conſtruction of the bot- 
tom of a ſhip, but not to that of an arch of 
maſonry. | 
It is a certain fact, that a few years ago A 
learned man of the. law having loſt an eye, 
and being informed that there was then at 
Conſtantinople a European who made falſe 
eyes, not to be diſtinguiſhed from the natu- 
ral, he immediately procured one; but when 
it was placed in the ſocket, he flew into a 
violent paſſion with the eye- maker, abuſing 
him as an impoſtor, becauſe he could not ſee 
with it. The man, fearing he ſhould loſe his 
pay, aſſured him that in time he would ſee 
as well with that eye as with the other. The 
effendi was appeaſed, and the artiſt liberally 
rewarded, who having ſoon diſpoſed of the 
remainder of his eyes, left the Turks in ex- 
pectation of ſeeing, with them. 
The uſe of wheel carriages is almoſt un- 
Py known 
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known in Turkey. There is a kind of cart, 
uſed at Conſtantinople, and in ſome few other 
parts, moſtly for women to travel in. In 
moſt parts of the Aſiatic provinces they have 
no idea of a wheel. All their merchandize 
is carried by horſes, mules, or camels, in every 
ore of the empire. 

The ſultan has a coach or carriage, exactly 
of the ſhape of a hearſe in England, but with- 
out any ſprings; it was, when I ſaw it, drawn 
by ſix mules. The pole was of an enormous 
thickneſs, as well as every other part. I en- 
quired the reaſon; the anſwer was, that if 
the pole, the axletree, &c: broke, the man 
who made it would loſe his head. The ful- 
tan never uſes a carriage as any kind of ſtate; 
it is only in excurſions into the country that 
it follows him. 

The people in Moldavia and Walachia, 
on the contrary, conſtruct waggons for carry- 
ing merchandize on very juſt principles of 
mechagges. \Caſks too are not in uſe, except 
1 the Greeks. 

It may be inferred from Peyſſonel, that 
the ſeience of medicine has made conſi- 
derable advances, and commands a high de- 
gree of reſpect in Turkey, when we find that 
the dignity of firſt phyſician to the grand 
ſeignior is marked by the title of da bachi 


Fendi; that he wears the large round turban 
called 
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called eur, the ſame as that borne by men of 
the higheſt rank in the law; and that the 
Mahometan who attains this dignity muſt 
have paſſed through the medre/es, and have 
reached the order of the muderris; but the 
fact is, that the ſtate phyſician is a mere no- 
minal dignity, enjoyed by men of no {kill in 
this ſcience, whilſt the man to whom the 
care of the ſultan's health is intruſted is al- 
ways a Greek, a Jew, or an European, and 
it is merely for form ſake that the conſent 
and preſence of the hakim bachi muſt be ob- 
tained for the adminiſtration of remedies, of 
whoſe medical properties he is in general 
profoundly ignorant. When the Turks take 
a purgative medicine, they never commend 
it except it be moſt violently cathartic. They 
have no notion of the ſalutary effects of a 
gentle laxative. 

Navigation, and the uſe of the magnet, 
none have the leaſt idea of but the people of 
the navy, and they know ſo little, that their 
compaſſes are made to point to the true north 

«with the variation allowed, and by the ſame 
compaſſes they ſteer their ſhips in all ſeas. 
Very few in the navy can take a meridian 
obſervation. 

The only people aha have the ſmalleſt 
idea of navigation, are the Algerines in their 


n and even theirs is chiefly. practical 
P 4 knowledge, 
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knowledge. They rely on the Greeks to na- 
vigate their ſhips of war, Their merchant 
| ſhips take care not to loſe ſight of land; and 
this is the principal reaſon why ſo many of 
them are loſt in the Black Sea. | 
The want of field-pieces among the Turks, 
which induced Baron de Tott to undertake 
a new foundry, is a complete proof of the 
inactivity of this people. It is true that they 
had foundries of large braſs cannon ; but 
they had not even attempted to caſt thoſe of 
a ſmaller kind, or of a different metal, al- 
though their furnaces are of ſine, which is 
particularly adapted to the' caiting of 1ron. 
To the preſent day they are ignorant of the 
art of caſting iron, even for bomb ſhells; and 
this is the reaſon why all the "Turkiſh can- 
non, both for land and ſea ſervice, are of 
braſs, | 
Though they have many fine large cannons 
at preſent, they are defective in the make of 
the carriages, particularly for field-pieces ; 
and whilſt other nations are making daily 
improvements in this reſpect (by the con- 
ſttuction of flying artillery, &c.) the Turks, 
from their ignorance of mechanics, employ | 
artillery the moſt awkward and inefficacious, | 
The defective ſtate of general ſcience in 
I Turkey is owing to that want of union 
| amongſt its branches, and to that deficiency 
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of combination, both in theory and practice, 
whoſe cauſes I have already traced out; but 
in every country individual exertion' will do 
much, and inſulated facts will be everywhere 
diſcoverable, like the ' caſual flowers of the 
deſert, which ſhow what the human mind is 
capable of attaining, even in deſpite of ac- 
cumulated obſtacles. The great advantage 
which a highly civilized country poſſeſſes, is 
in the quick and ready combination of theſe 
facts, and in forming out of them general 
principles, which abridge the labour and fa- 
cilitate the progreſs of the artiſt and the phi- 
loſopher. It frequently happens, however, 
that the moſt barbarous people poſſeſs, in 
particular branches of art, an accuracy of 
principle, or a dexterity of operation, even 
ſuperior to their more poliſhed neighbours; 
and hence it will be found of uſe to collect 
detached information of this kind from every 
part of the globe. In the intercourſe of 
mind, ſomething 1s to be gleaned from a 
foil the moſt unpromiſing; I ſhall, there- 
tore, make no further apology for the in- 
troduction of ſome unconnected remarks on 
detached inſtances of {kill among the Turks 
in various arts and ſciences. 

It might. reaſonably be expected that a na- 
tion of warriors ſhould have expert ſurgeons 
at leaſt, and that they ſhould have paid at- 
tention to the improvements and diſcoveries 

made 
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made by other nations. Nothing of this, 
however, is the caſe. They perform no ope- 
_ rations, nor will they conſent to an Euro- 
pean's making an amputation, though the 
loſs of life be a certain conſequence of omit- 
ting it. Their art is ſimply confined to heal- 
ing, and at moſt extracting a ball and a 
- ſplinter of a bone. It muſt be confeſſed 
that, as their habit of body is generally heal- 
thy, nature performs often wonderful cures. 


They rely much on balſams, mummy, &c. 


There is in Conſtantinople a Perſian ex- 
traordinarily expert in the art of healing. 
The Arabs bury a perſon, who has received 
a wound in his body, up to the neck in hot 
ſand for twenty-four hours. 

I faw in the eaſtern parts of the empire a 
method of ſetting bones practiſed, which ap- 
pears to me worthy of the attention of ſur- 
geons in Europe. It is by inclofing the 
broken limb, after the bones are put in their 
places, in a caſe of plaſter of Paris (or gyp- 
fam) which takes exactly the form of the 
limb, without any preſſure, and in a few mi- 
nutes the mals is ſolid and ſtrong. If it be a 
compound fracture, the place where the 
wound is, and out of which an exfoliated 
bone is to come, may be left uncovered, with- 
out any injury to the ſtrength of the plaſter 
encaſement. This ſubſtance may be eaſily 


cut with a knife, and removed, and replaced 
5 with 


in; 
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with another. If, when the ſwelling ſubſides 
the cavity is too large for the limb, a hole or 
holes being left, liquid gypſum plaſter may 
be poured in, which will perfectly fill up the 
void, and exactly fit the limb. A hole may 
be made at firſt by placing an oiled cork or 
bit of wood againſt any part where it 1s re- 
quired, and when the plaſter is ſet, it is to 
be removed. There is nothing in gypſum 
injurious, if it be free from lime; it will 
ſoon become very dry and light, and the limb 
may be bathed with ſpirits, which will pene+ 
trate through the covering. Spirits may be 
uſed inſtead of water, or mixed with it (or 
vinegar) at the firſt making of the plaſter. 

I faw a caſe of a moſt terrible compound 
fracture of the leg and thigh, by the fall of 
a cannon, cured in this manner. The per- 
ſon was ſeated on the ground, and the plaſter 
caſe extended from below his heel to the 
upper part of his thigh, whence a bandage, 
faſtened into the plaſter, went round his 
body. He reclined back when he ſlept, as 
he could not lie down. During the cure, 
where they ſaw matter or moiſture appear 
through the plaſter coating, they cut a hole 
with a knife to dreſs the wound, or let out 
the matter more frecly. | 

On this occaſion I cannot help mention» 
ing the treatment of parts frozen in Ruſſia, 

| | not 
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not by the ſurgeons, but by the common 
people, the ſucceſs of which I was an eye- 
witneſs to in ſeveral caſes, as well as to the 
failure of the common mode of treating 
frozen parts by the moſt able ſurgeons of the 
army. I ſhall ſimply ſtate the facts I relate 
to, 

After Ochakof was taken, I received into 
my ſubterranean lodging as many priſoners 
as it would receive, all of which were either 
wounded or had a limb frozen. Among 
them were two children, one about fix and 
the other about fourteen years of age ; the 

;\ latter had one of her feet frozen to the ancle, 
the other all the toes, and the ſole of one of 
her feet. The ſecond day the parts appeared 
black (the firſt day they were not much ob- 
ſerved.) The French ſurgeon whom Prince 
Potemkin had ſent for purpoſely from Paris, 
and who was a man of note, ordered them to 
be conſtantly bathed with warm camphorated 
ſpirits; the elder was removed to the hoſ- 
pital, when a mortification began; the 
younger I kept with me, and as we removed 


into winter quarters, I carried the child with be 
me. The mortified parts ſeparated, the bones th 
of the toes came off, and, after a long time, of 


the ſores healed. I ſhould have ſaid, the 
ſurgeon was for immediately amputating both 
the limbs. 

Near 
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Near to me were ſeveral women, whoſe 
feet had been in like manner frozen ; but as 
no ſurgeon attended them, the Ruſſian ſol- 
diers and waggoners undertook the cure, It 
was alſo the ſecond day when they applied 
their remedy, and the parts were perfectly 
black. This remedy was gooſe-greaſe, with 
which the parts were ſmeared, warm, and 
the operation often repeated : their direc- 
tions were, never to let the parts be dry, but 
always covered with greaſe. The conſe- 
quence was, that by degrees the circulation 
extended lower down, and the blackneſs de- 
creaſed, till, laſt of all, the toes were only diſ- 
coloured, and at length circulation was re- 
ſtored to them. | 
can account for this no otherwiſe, than 
that the fat kept the pores ſhut, and pre- 
vented the air from promoting putrefaction; 
in the meantime the veſſels were continually 
ablorbing part of the ſtagnated blood, till by 
degrees the whole circulation was reſtored. 
It is known that extravaſated and ſtagnated 
blood will remain a long time in the body 
without putrifying, if it be not expoſed to 
the air. I conclude alſo, that in theſe caſes, 
of froſt, the mortification firſt begins on the 
ſurface, which is in contact with the air. 
L only relate facts however, and leave it 


to others to account for them. . 
This 
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This is a general practice of the peaſants 
throughout all Ruſſia. If a part is diſcovered 
to be frozen, before the perſon comes mio a 
warm room, the froſt may be extracted by 
_ Plunging the part into cold water, or rubbing 
it with ſnow till the circulation returns; 

The wherries or boats of Conſtantinople 
are conſtructed much on the principle of the 
Deal boats, but they are more ſharp and 
curved, not ſo light, but very apt to overſet 
if people ſhift their places in them unwarily. 
Their ſhape is very elegant. The boatmen 
have a large marble weight for ballaſt, which 
they place after the paſſengers are ſeated, 
Though they are large, they row exceedingly 
faſt, and were always eſteemed the quickeſt 
going boats in Europe; but I ſaw a gongola, 
brought to Conſtantinople by a Venetian am- 
baſſador, keep pace with them. The gon- 
dolas, every body knows, are built on a con- 
trary conſtruction, being quite flat at bottom. 
The boſtangi-baſhee (maſter of the police) 
has a boat of twelve oars, which rows with 
ſurpriſing velocity; but no one is permitted 
to build on that conſtruction: this boat goes 
nearly twice as faſt as the common ones, and 
conſequently as the gondolas. They are dan- 
gerous ſea boats, though they ſail faſt. It is 
not many years fince they were brought to 
ſuch perfection, as may be ſeen by a boat 

$ now 
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now preferved (I think, of ſultan Achmet IH.) 
the merit, however, is their own. The Turks 
row in general better than the Chriſtian or 
Jew boatmen.. 

The Turks uſe copper veſſels for weis 
kitchen utenſils, which are tinned with pure 
tin, and not, as in moſt parts of Europe, with 
ſolder compoſed of tin and lead, which is 
much ſooner corroded by acids and fat; and 
though it has not been obſerved that any vio- 
lent diſorders have been produced by the 
veſſels in common uſe (except from the 
copper itſelf) as the quantity of lead diſſolved 
is ſmall (the admixture of tin rendering lead 
more difficult of ſolution) yet many chronic 
maladies may be owing to this baneful metal 
getting into the habit in ſmall quantities, and 
particularly of the nervous kind. There is 
no country in Europe where the quantity of 
lead uſed in tinning is ſo great as in this 

— iſland; an abuſe which certainly merits the 
attention of this government, as it did ſome 
years ago that of France, who prohibited at 
the ſame time, under pain of death, the uſe 
of all preparations of lead in wine, or other 
liquors ; a regulation very neceſſary in Eng- 
land, as is alſo the eſtabliſhment of ſome 
means to prevent ſuch part of the tea being 
ld which comes in immediate contact with 

the 
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the lead, in cheſts where it happens to be 
corroded, as is frequently the caſe. 
Nothing can be more clumſy than the 
door-locks in Turkey, but their mechaniſm 
to prevent picking is admirable. It is a cu- 
rious thing to ſee wooden locks upon iron 
doors, particularly in Aſia, and on their cara- 
vanſaries, and other great buildings, as well 
as on houſe doors. The key goes into the 
back part of the bolt, and is compoſed of a 
ſquare ſtick with five or ſix iron or wooden 
pins about half an inch long, towards the 
end of it, placed at irregular diſtances, and 
anſwering to holes in the upper part of the 
bolt, which. is pierced with a ſquare hole to 
receive the key. The key, being put in as 
far as it will go, is then lifted up, and the 
pins entering the correſponding holes raiſe 
other pins, which had dropt into theſe holes 
from the part of the lock immediately above, 
and which have heads to prevent them fall- 
ing lower than is neceſſary ; the bolt, being 
thus freed from the upper pins, is drawn 
back by means of the key; the key is then 
lowered, and may be drawn out of the bolt : 
to lock it again, the bolt is only puſhed. in, fo, 
and the upper pins fall into the holes in var 
the bolt by their own weight. This idea 
might be improved on, but the Turks never 


think of- improving. 
| The 
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The Greeks have a very curious manner 
of painting in freſco, which has many ad- 
vantages. I alſo ſaw. the ancient method af 
painting with wax, and fixing the colours by 
heat, practiſed by a Greek, and at a place I 
; leaſt expected it, at the Dardanelles ; for at 
Conſtantinople it is unknown. | Whether - 
this be exactly the encauftic painting of the 
ancients it is hazardous to affirm, though I 
myſelf have not the leaſt doubt reſpecting it. 
Thus much is certain, that it has; with regard 
to facility, very conſiderable advantages over 
the oil painting now in uſe; it has all its 
freedom, and the vivacity of its colours, 
added to folidity, and the durability which 
the experience of twenty centuries has proved 
wax painting to be poſſeſſed of. It was my 
intention to have treated on it in this place; 
but as it does not regard Turkey, the imme- 
diate ſubject of this work, and would be a 
diſſertation of conſiderable length, I intend 
ſhortly to print it ſeparately, with the Greek 
manner of freſco painting, in which all co- 
lours may be uſed on a lime-wall. 

The Armenian jewellers ſet precious 
ſtones, particularly diamonds, to much ad- 
vantage, with a foil, which, under roſes, or 
half-brilliants, is remarkably beautiful, and 
is not ſubject to tarniſh. Their method is 
as follows : an agate is cut, and highly po- 
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liſhed, of the ſhape deſired; in a block of lead 
is formed a cavity of about its own ſize; over 
this is placed a bit of tin of the thickneſs of 
ſtrong brown paper ſcraped bright. The 
agate is then placed on the tin, over the ca- 
vity, and ſtruck with a mallet. The beauti- 
ful poliſh the tin receives is ſcarcely to be 
imagined. This is in general kept a ſecret, 
and ſuch foils ſell for half and three quar- 
ters of a dollar each. 

The jewellers, who are moſtly Armenians, 
have a curious method of ornamenting watch 
caſes, and ſimilar things, with diamonds and 
other ſtones, by ſimply glueing them on. 

1 ſtone is ſet in ſilver or gold, and the 

lower part of the metal made flat, or to cor- 
reſpond with the part to which it is to be 

fixed; it is then warmed gently, and the 
glue applied, which is ſo very ſtrong that the 
parts never ſeparate. 

This Slue, which may be applied to many 
purpoſes, as it will ſtrongly join bits of glaſs 
or poliſhed ſteel, is thus made: 
Diſſolve five or fix bits of maſtic, as large 

as peas, in as much ſpirit of wine as will ſuf⸗ 
fice to render it liquid; in another veſſel 
diſſolve as much ifinglaſs (which has been 

' previouſly ſoaken in water till it is ſwollen 

and ſoft) in French brandy or rum, as will 


make two ounces, * meaſure, of ſtrong glue, 
and 
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and add two ſmall bits of gum galbanum 
or ammoniacum, which muſt be rubbed or 
ground till they are diſſolved ; then mix 
the whole with a ſufficient heat; keep it in 
a phial ſtopt, and when it is to be uſed ſet it 
in hot water, 


Cotton at Smyrna is dyed with madder in 


the following manner: The cotton is boiled 
in mild alkali, and then in common olive 
oil; being cleaned, it will then take the 
madder dye: and this is the fine colour we 
ſee in Smyrna cotton-yarn, I have heard 
five thouſand pounds was given, in England, 
for this ſecret “. 

A remarkable inſtance occurred to my 
knowledge of an individual fact, which might 
have been of the utmoſt uſe to ſociety, but 
which, owing to the ſtate of knowledge and 
government in Turkey, was wholly loſt to 
the world. An Arabian, at Conſtantinople, 
had diſcovered the ſecret of caſting iron, 
which, when it came out of the mould, was 
as malleable as hammered iron; ſome of his 
fabrication was accidentally ſhown to Mr, 
de Gaffron, the Pruſſian charge d'affaires, 
and Mr, Franzaroli (men of mineralogical 
ſcience) who were ſtruck with the fact, and 


I communicated theſe two proceſſes to a friend, who 


printed them in the Bee four or five years ago. 
Q 2 imme 
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- immediately inſtituted an enquiry for its an- 
thor. This man, whoſe art in Chriſtendom 
would have infured him a ſplendid fortune, 

had died poor and unknown, and his ſecret 
had periſhed with him! His utenfils were 
found, and ſeveral pieces of his cafting, all 
pertectly malleable. Mr. Franzaroli analized 
them, and found that there was no admix- 
ture of any other metal. Mr. de Gaffron 
Has face been made ſuperintendant of the 
iron manufactory at Spandau, where he has 
in vain attempted to diſcover the proceſs of 
the Arabian. ; 

Europeans are much ſtruck to' ſee the 
Turks work fitting at every art or handi- 
craft where there is a poſſibility of it; car- 
penters, for inſtance, perform the greateſt 
part of their labour fitting. It is deſerving 
of remark, that their toes acquire ſuch a 
degree of ſtrength by uſing them, and by 
their not being cramped up in tight ſhoes, 
that they hold a board upright and firmly 
with their toes, while with their two hands 
they guide a ſaw, fitting all the while. Theſe 
people are able to ſtand on the end of their 
toes, which will ſupport the whole weight 
of their body. 

We have, in Europe, certainly falſe ideas 
with reſpect to the utility of ſhoes, in pre- 
venting the feet of children from becoming 

too 
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too broad. The Arabs, who when children 
wear no ſhoes, and when they are grown up, 
only ſandals or ſlippecs, have the moſt beau- 
tiful feet. | | 

In ſome parts of Aſia, I have ſeen cu- 
polas of a conſiderable ſize, built without 
any kind of timber ſupport. They fix firmly 
in the middle a poſt about the height of 
the perpendicular wall, more or leſs, as the 
cupola is to be a larger or ſmaller portion 
of a ſphere; to the top of this is faſtened 


a ſtrong pole, ſo as to move in all direc- 


tions, and the end of it deſcribes the - outer 
part of the cupola ; lower down is fixed 
to the poſt another pole, which reaches to 
the top of the inner part of the perpendi- 
cular wall, and deſcribes the inſide of the 
cupola, giving the difference of thickneſs of 
the maſonry at top and bottom, and every in- 
termediate part, with the greateſt poſſible 
exactneſs. As they build their cupolas with 
bricks, and inſtead of lime uſe gypſum, 
finiſhing one layer all round before they 
begin another, only ſcaffolding for the work- 
men is required to cloſe the cupola at top. 

At Baſſora, where they have no timber 
but the wood of the date tree, which is like a 
cabbage ſtalk, they make arches without any 
frame. The maſon with a nail and a bit of 


ſtring deſcribes a ſemicircle on the ground, 
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lays his bricks, faſtened together by a gypſum 
cement, on the lines thus traced, and having 
thus formed his arch, except the crown brick, 
it is carefully raiſed, and in two parts placed 
on the wall. They proceed thus till the 
whole arch is finiſhed. This part is only 
half a brick thick; but it ſerves them to 
turn a ſtronger arch over it. 

The cities of Bagdad and Baſſora are 


- moſtly built of bricks dried in the ſun, which 


ſtand ages if kept tolerably dry. The clay 
is uſed in almoſt a dry ſtate, and beaten 


into the moulds with mallets. This gives 


them a wonderful degree of hardneſs. 

At the entrance of the deſert, coming from 
Aleppo, I found a village built in a very fin- 
gular manner ; each room was a cupola, and 
reſembled a hay ſtack, ſome of them a ſugar 


loaf. The whole was of earth, as they have 
no wood, The inhabitants ſaid their town 


had been built by Abraham ; that is, they 


did not remember when the oldeſt - houſes 


were built, They ſaid they were never out 
of repair, but that they ſometimes plaſtered 
the upper part, or rather beat earth on it, 


The walls were compoſed of clay and gra- 
vel, and were exceedingly hard. The me- 


thod they uſe is, to beat each layer of earth 

till it is very hard. 

Such a method is uſed in the province of 
Lyons 
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Lyons in France, where they build houſes of 
ſeveral ſtories, and very ſpacious. The walls 
are always plaſtered with lime and ſand, and 
ſtand ſome centuries. Theſe are very ſuperior 
to the mud walls of cottages in ſome parts of 
England, where the earth is uſed very moiſt, 
and mixed with ſtraw. The ancient Romans 
built in the ſame manner as in France. The 
excellence of the Venetian plaſter floors, ſo 
much admired for their hardneſs and beauti- 
ful poliſh, depends entirely on their being 
ſtrongly beaten. The compoſition is only 
freſh lime and ſand, with pieces of marble, 
uſed almoſt dry, and beaten till they are quite 
hard, then ground even and poliſhed. Com- 
mon earth as well as lime mortar acquires 


an incredible degree of hardneſs by compreſ- 


fion, if it contains no more moiſture than is 
neceſſary to make its parts unite. A kind 
of artificial ſtone may be made of gravel with 
a little lime ſtrongly preſſed, or beaten into 
moulds. 

I have ſeen practiſed a method of þ/tering 
water by aſcenſion, which is much ſuperior 
to our filtering ſtones, or other methods b 
deſcent, in which, in time, particles of the 
ſtone, or the finer ſand, make a paſſage 
along with the water. 

They make two wells, th five to ten 
feet, or my depth, at a ſmall diſtance, which 
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have a communication at bottom. The fe- 
paration muft be of clay well beaten, or of 
other ſubſtances impervious to water. The 
two wells are then filled with fand and gra- 
vel. The opening of that mto which the 
water to be filtered is to run, muſt be ſome- 
what higher than that into which the water 
is to aſcend, and this muſt not have. ſand 
quite up to its brim, that there may be room 
for the filtered water, or it may, by a ſpout, 
run into a veſſel placed for that purpoſe. 
The greater the difference is between the 
height of the two wells, the faſter the 
water will filter; but the leſs it is the better, 


provided a ſufficient quantity of water be 


ſupplied by it. 

This may be practiſed in a caſk, 1 
or other veſſel. The water may be con- 
veyed to the bottom by a pipe, the lower 


end having a ſpunge in it, or the pipe may 


be filled with coarſe ſand. 

It is evident that all ſuch particles, which 
by their gravity are carried down in filtration 
by deſcent, will not riſe with the water in 
filtration by aſcenſion. This might be prac- 
tiſed on board ſhips at little expence. 

The Arabians and the Turks have a pre- 


paration of milk, which has ſimilar quali- 


ties to the kumiſs of the Kalmuks: by the 


firſt it is called leban, by the Turks yaour?. 
| 8 To 
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To make it, they put to' new milk made 
hot over the fire ſome old lehan (or yaourt.) 
In a few hours, more or leſs, according to the 
temperature of the air, it becomes curdled 
of an uniform conſiſtence, and a moſt plea- 


rated, leaving the curd light and ſemitranſ- 


parate than in curds made with rennet with 
us, for the purpoſe of making cheeſe. 
Yaourt has this ſingular quality, that left 
do ſtand it becomes daily fourer, and at laſt 
dries, without having entered into the putrid 
fermentation, In this ſtate it 1s preſerved in 
bags, and in appearance reſembles preſſed 
curds after they have been broken by the hand. 
This dry yaourt, mixed with water, becomes 
a fine cooling food or drink, of excellent fer- 
vice 1n fevers of the mflammatory or putrid 
kind, It ſeems to have none of thofe qua- 
lities which make milk improper in fevers. 
Freſh yaourt is a great article of food among 


of it. 

No other acid will make the fame kind of 
curd ; all that have been tried, after the acid 
fermentation is over, become putrid. In Ruſ- 
ſia they put their milk in pots in an oven, 
and let it ſtand till it becomes ſour, and this 
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fant acid; the cream is in great part ſepa- 


parent. The whey is much leſs ſubject to ſe- 


the natives, and Europeans foon become fond | 


they uſe as an article of food in that-ſtate,- | 
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or make cheeſe of it, but it has none of the 
qualities of yaourt, though, when it is new, it 
has much of the taſte. Perhaps new milk 
curdled with ſour milk, and that again uſed 
as a ferment, and the ſame proceſs continued, 
might, in time, acquire the qualities of ya- 
ourt, which never can be made in Turkey 
without ſome old yaourt, 

They give no rational account how it was 
firſt made; ſome of them told me an angel 
taught Abraham how to make it, and others, 
that an angel brought a pot of it to Hagar, 
which was the firſt yaourt (or leban.) 

It merits attention as a delicious article of 
food, and as a medicine. 

I will here relate the manner the Tatars 
and Kalmuks make their kumis, or fermented 
mare's milk, 

« Take of mare's milk of one-day any 
quantity, add to it a fixth part of water, an 
eighth part of the ſoureſt cow's milk that 

can be. got, but at a future period a ſmaller 
portion of old kumis will better anſwer the 
purpoſe of ſouring ; cover the veſſel with a 
| thick cloth, and ſet it in a place of moderate 
warmth; leave, it to reſt for twenty-four 
hours, at the end of which the milk will have 
become ſour, and a thick ſubſtance gathered 

at top ; then with a ſtick, made at the lower 


end in the manner of a churn ſtaff, beat it 
till 
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till the thick ſubſtance above- mentioned be 
blended intimately with the ſubjacent fluid; 
let it reſt twenty-four hours in a high nar- 
row veſſel like a churn. The agitation muſt 
be repeated as before, till the liquor appears 
to be perfectly homogenous, and in this. ſtate 
it is called kumis (or koumis) of which the 
taſte ought to be a pleaſant mixture of ſweet 
and four, Agitation muſt be employed every 
time before it is uſed. When well prepared 
in cloſe veſſels, and kept in a cold place, it 
will keep three months or more without any 
injury to its quality. 

Alt ſerves both as drink and food; is a re- 
ſtorative to the ſtomach and a cure for ner- 
vous diſorders, phthifis, &c.“ 

The Tatars diſtil this fermented milk, and 
obtain from it a ſpirituous liquor, which ** 
drink inſtead of brandy. | 
The butter, which is moſtly uſed in Con 
ſtantinople, comes from the Crim and the 
Kuban. They do not falt it, but melt it in 
large copper pans over a very flow fire, and 
{cum off what riſes; it will then preſerve ſweet 
a long time if the butter was freſh when it 
was melted. We preſerve butter moſtly by 
falting. I have had butter, which when freſh 
was melted and ſcum'd in the Tatar manner, 
and then falted in our manner, which kept 
{wo years good and fine taſted. Waſhing 

does 
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does not fo eſfectually free butter from the 


curd and butter-milk, which it is neceſſary to 
do, in order to preſerve it, as boiling or melt- 
mg; when then falt is added to prevent the 
pure butyrous part from growing rancid, we 
certainly have the beſt proceſs for preſerving 
butter. The melting or boiling, if done with 
care, does not diſcolour or injure the taſte, 
To the lovers of coffee, a few remarks on 
the Turkiſh manner of making it, in the beſt 
way, may not be unacceptable. 

Coffee, to be good, muſt either be ground 
to an almoſt impalpable powder, or it muſt 
be pounded as the Turks do, in an iron mor- 
tar, with a heavy peſtle. The Turks firſt put 
the coffee dry into the coffee pot, and ſet it 
over a very flow fire, or embers, till it is warm, 
and ſends forth a fragrant ſmell, ſhaking it 
often ; then from another pot they pour on it 
boiling water (or rather water in which the 
grounds of the laſt made, coffee had been 
boiled, and ſet to become clear); they then 
hold it a little longer over the fire, till there 
is on its top a white froth” like cream, but 
it muſt not boil, but only riſe gently ; it is 
then poured backwards and forwards two or 
three times, from one pot into another, and it 
'  foon becomesclear; they, however, often drink 
it quite thick. Some put in a ſpoon full of 


cold water to make it clear fooner, or lay a 
cloth 
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cloth dipt in cold water on the top of the 
pot. | 
The reaſon why our Welt India coffee is 
not ſo good as the Yemen coffee is; that on 
account of the climate it is never fuffered to 
hang on the trees till it is perfectly ripe ; and 
in the voyage it acquires a taſte from the bad 
air in the hold of the ſhip. This may be 
> remedied in Italy, by expoſing it to the fun 
two dr three months: with us, boiling water 
ſhould be poured on it, and let to ſtand till 
it is cold, then it muſt be wafhed with other 
cold water, and, laftly, dried in an oven. 
Thus prepared, it will be nearly as good as 
the beſt Turkey coffee. It ſhould be roaſted 
in an open earthen or iron pan, and the 
flower it is roaſted the better. As often as it 
crackles it muſt be taken off the fire. The 
Turks often roaſt it in a baker's oven while it 
is heating. 

The preſervation of yeaſt having been a 
ſubject of much reſearch in this country, the 
following particulars may perhaps deſerve at- 
tention. On the coaſt of Perſia my bread 
was made, in the Engliſh manner, of good 
wheat flower, and with the yeaſt generally 
uſed there. It is thus prepared; take a 
mall tea cup or wine glaſs full of ſplit or 
bruiſed peaſe, pour on it a pint of boiling 
water, and ſet the whole in à veſſel all 
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night. on the hearth, or any other warm 
place; the water will have a froth on its 
top next morning, and will be good yeaſt. 
In this cold climate, eſpecially at a cold ſea- 
ſon, it ſhould ſtand longer to ferment, per- 
haps twenty - four or forty-eight hours. The 
above quantity made me as much bread as 
two ſixpenny loaves, the quality of which 
was very good and light. | 
A ſpring, which operates both on the ITY 
vidual and national character of the modern 
European with a force ſecond only to that of 
political inſtitution, is commerce. Upon the 
views entertained on this ſubject by a people; 
upon the extent and modes of their practice, 
and upon the character which they maintain 
with reſpect to it, depends much of their im- 
portance as a nation. 
With regard to the general ideas enter- 
tained by all ranks in Turkey relative to 
commerce, they are no leſs narrow and ab- 
ſurd than all their other opinions. We 
4 ſhould not trade,” ſay they, with thoſe 
„ beggarly nations, who come to buy of 
us rich articles of merchandize, and rare 
« commodities, which we ought not to {ell 
% to them, but with thoſe who bring to us 
& ſuch articles, without the labour of manu- 
& facturing, or the trouble of importing them 
on our part,” Upon this principle it 1s 
that 
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that Mocha koffer is prohibited to be ſold ts 
znfidels. It is Therefore no wonder that the 
foreign commerce of the Turks is compara« - 
tively triflmg ; their trade is moſtly from 
province to province, and even this is in- 
conceivably narrowed by the want of mu- 
tual confidence, and the ignorance and ſhort- 
ſightedneſs of their views. They have few 
bills of exchange, or any of thoſe modes of 
tranſacting buſineſs which the ingenduity and 
enterpriſe of commercial nations have in- 
vented for the facilitation of commercial i in- 
tercourſe. 

The effects which the inſecurity of pro- 
perty, and the watchful avarice of the govern« 
ment produce upon commerce, are ſtill more 
ſtriking. In an extenſive trade capital and 
eredit muſt be alike great, but from both 
of theſe the Turk is cut off; he dares not 
make a diſplay of wealth; and if he has 
been ſo fortunate as to accumulate a large 
ſum of money, his firſt care is to conceal 
it from view, leſt it ſhould attract the blood- 
ſuckers of power. The neceſſary conſe- 
quence of this is, that credit, that vital 
ſpring of commerce, cannot be created, and 
inſtead of thoſe commercial connections 
which in this part of Europe ramify ſo 
widely, and render commercial operations ſo 
eaſy, all buſineſs is tranſacted either by prin- 
cipals 
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cipals themſelves, or their immediate factors, 
in a way little different from the . of 
the rude ages. 
Nor is it only the inſecurity of pro- 
perty while living which renders the Turk 
ſo averſe to engage in undertakings of great 
extent and contingent advantage; the diſpo- 
ſition of it by will affords them little means 
af ſelf gratification in viewing their in- 
| heritance tranſmitted to poſterity. The 
merchants, and others of inferior rank, know, 
that a ſplendid fortune, at the ſame time that 
it renders their children objects of ſuſpicion, 
will not raiſe them to poſts of honour and re- 
ſpect, without putting them in a ſituation not 
to be able to tranſmit it another generation to 
their poſterity ; thoſe who hold any office of 
the porte know that they have the ſultan for 
their heir, and his paſhas or other officers for 
their executors; hence it is that poſterity is of 
fa little conſequence in the eyes of the Turk, 
that he is ſeldom induced to conſult much 
their welfare, and the hoſpitals, caravanſaries, 
_ fountains, bridges, &c. built for charitable 
purpoſes, only originate in the oſtentation or 
ſuperſtitious fears of their founders, who 
build them for the repoſe of their fouls, or to 
perpetuate the reputation of their piety. _ 
The natural reſult of this combination of 


circumſtances is, that commerce is every 
where 
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where checked; no emulation takes place, no. 
communication of ' diſcoveries, no firm, and 
ſolid aſſociation of intereſt ; their mecha- 
nical arts are in many inſtances worſe, cul» 
tivated now than they were a century ago, 
particularly the tempering of fabres; and 
ſome of 1 manufactures have gone endicg lr 
to decay. | 4055 

It remains only to ſpeak of he moral he. 
racter which they maintain as traders; and 
this has been variouſly repteſented. All 
ranks of people have ſome flight kind of 
commerce, or rather a ſort of pedling trade 
among themſelves, and 4 4 the 
diſtinctive character of the different ranks 


will appear in this as well as in other cir- 


cumſtances. Amongſt all of them a certain, 
degree of.artifice is common, and is ſcarcely 
thought diſhonourable, ſuch as the corrupting 
of brokers and all thoſe who, are concerned in 
making bargains ; but the officers, and de- 


marked as the moſt venal and cheating ſet 
of men on the face of the earth. 

Honeſty, however, it is ſaid, in ſome 1 mea- 
ſure diſtinguiſhes the Turkiſh merchant : 
this may perhaps be true, if we compare 
him with the crafty Greek, or ſtill more ſubtle 
Armenian, who, from the unjuſt oppreſſions 
under which they labour; are induced to re- 
R .aliate 
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taliate by artifice, on their imperious maſters, 
the ſotirce of half that tricking and deception 
commonly laid to the charge of rope lower 
orders of ſociety. | 
Much of the civilization of deter Europe 
has been with juſtice” attributed to the in- 
fluence of female ſociety ; to this are owing 
the high and noble paſſions which' excite 
mankind" to deeds of active patriotiſm and 
benevolence, and the ſofter pleafures which 
ornament and endear the ſocial circle. It 
will be worth while to confider how far 
then woman, aft and beſt of all God's 
« ors,” made to ſoften the ferocity of man, 
was mate in vain for theſe barbarians; 
whoſe love is ſenſuality without friend or 
eſteem. 
| Polygamy i is generally found to be deſtruc- 
tive to the finer feelings; it is ſo in Turkey. 
The rich man (who alone is enabled to ſup- 
port ſeveral females) regards them only as 
the Inſtruments of his pleaſures, and ſeeks 
their ſociety with no other view; hence 
the women themſelves have no Giltivation 
of mind, but live a ſtupid ſolitary life, ſur- 
rounded by ſlaves, or by women as ignorant 
and ſpiritleſs as themſelves. Moral virtue 
and intellectual eminence are alike unculti- 
vated by them, and the deſcriptions of ele- 
gance d taſte diſcoverable 1 in their amuſe- 
71 ments, 
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ments, their gardens, and apartments, exiſt 
only in the imagination of travellers, who, 
like Lady Montague, aim rather to aftoniſh 
than inſtruct. 

The women in general only want an op- 
portunity to become unfaithful to their huſ- 
bands, and the propoſition generally comes 
from them; but it is attended with great 
danger. If common Mahomedan proſti- 
tute even be catched with a Chriſtian, ſhe is 
put into a ſack and drowned, and the man 
put to death, except he become a Mahome- 
dan, which will not always ſave both their 
lives. Chriſtians of the country have often 
preferred death. | 
Marriage is with the Mahomedans merely 
a civil contract; the wife brings no portion 
to the huſband, but the huſband ſtipulates in 
the marriage contract, which is executed be- 
fore a judge, to allow a certain portion to the 
wife. The contracts are of two kinds, the 
nitiah and the kapm; the former is the pro- 
per legal marriage, and every Mahomedan is 
reſtrained by the koran to four wives of this 
deſcription. This contract ſpecifies a certain 
ſum, which is to be given to the wife in caſe 

of repudiation, or of her huſband's death. 9 
The other contract is only an agreement to ll 
live together for a certain period, at the ex- of 

piration of which a ſpecified ſum is to be 
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given to the woman. It is a juſt runden 
of Baron de Tott, that the kapin or tempo- 
rary marriage is a neceſſary conſequence of 
the general inſtitution of polygamy. A ſe- 
paration may be demanded by either party ; 
if it be by the woman, ſhe goes before the 
judge, and pronounces the following for- 
mula : * Nikia-hum khalal, baſhum uzad,” 
1. e. My dowry given up, my head is free.“ 


The huſband, who repudiates his wife, muſt 


repeat it either three ſeveral times, or three 
times together, after which he cannot take 
her back until he has ſubmitted to a pecu- 
lar indecent and immoral ceremony. 

In converſation the Turks. ſometimes diſ- 
play good natural ſenſe; but the wit for which 
they have been celebrated is no where to be 
found. This is ſufficiently evident from the 


exiſtence of the muſahibs, or profeſſed ſpeak- * 


ers, who are indeed little better than buf- 


foons, but who are hired by the opulent to 
amuſe their company. Can there poſſibly 
be a greater imputation on the ſocial powers 
of a people, than their adoption of ſuch a 
practice? They cannot or dare not ſpeak fo 
as to keep up amuſing or inſtructive conver- 
fation, and they therefore call in the aid of 
hired talkers, Derviſhes, particularly. thoſe 


-who have the reputation of being mad, but 


who gengrally are more rogues than fools, 
| often 


WW 
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often attach themſelves to the great, and 
amuſe the company. Theſe people ſome- 
times take very great liberties in their 
ſpeeches, which is excuſed in them on ac- 
count of their holy frenzy. 

A free people are a ſocial people, fond of 
friendly intercourſe. Cheerful converſe and 
unreſerved communication of ſentiment ſoften 
the nature, refine the manners, expand the 
heart, and enlarge the underſtanding. Free- 
dom of freaking and acting is the ſource of 
civilization. 

A nation of ſlaves is a nation diſunited ; 
no ſocial ties, no unboſoming of friendſhip; 
ſuſpicion and fear is in every breaſt; conver- 
ſation is unintereſting, and conſequently not 
ſought after; hired buffoons and low jeſters 
are the ſpeakers to the gloomy audience, or 
they fit in fad and ſtupid ſolitude, ſmoking a 
narcotic herb, or taking lethargic opium; 
inſulting haughtineſs and ridiculous pomp 
take the place of that elevation of ſentiment, 
and dignity of character, which alone exalts 
the man of high birth or office above his 
tellow-citizen ; diſguſt and gloom hang over 
their countenances, and innocent mirth is 
deemed indecent. 

When a Turk drinks wine, it is with an 
intention of being intoxicated ; he therefore 
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ſwallows a large portion at one draught, or 
repeats it till he is beaſtly drunk ; or if he 


is fearful of the conſequences of being in that 


ſtate in the place he happens to be, at leaſt 
the quantity he preſcribes to himſelf to make 
him contented (as they expreſs themſelves) he 
drihks off all at once. Such a method of 
drinking wine, and with ſuch a view, cer- 
tainly entitles drinkers to the contempt they 


are held in in Turkey. 


From theſe circumſtances, which may be 
conſidered as forming the more ornamental 
part of the manners of a nation, we pals to 
thoſe more important points which conſtitute 
the baſis of their moral character. 

And here it muſt be obſerved, that ſo wide 
and various an empire as Turkey cannot but 
have ſtriking varieties in the morals of its 
inhabitants; they, however, moſtly agree in 
the great. leading points, and the variations 
are to be accounted for from peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of ſituation, origin, and habits. 
I ſhall therefore firſt notice generally thoſe 
vices and virtues which belong to the Turks 
as a nation, and then point out a few of the 
moſt ſtriking differences obſervable in the 
various provinces of the empire, 

The moral character of the Turks has 
been repreſented in a favourable light by 
ſome authors upon two principles ; the one, 

a con- 
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a connection of intereſt between the Turks 
and their own country (which. is the caſe of 
moſt of the French writers except Volney) 
and the other, from a with to expoſe the vices 
and follies of other European nations by the 
contraſt, Of the writers themſelves I ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to ſpeak; the chief 
points of their deſcription will be included in 
the following obſervations. 

Much has been faid of the equity of the 
Turks. If we look to the example of their 
ſultans, viziers, paſhas, and judges, ſelling 
juſtice, can it be ſuppoſed that theſe exam- 
ples have not corrupted the people, though 
they were naturally good. The truth is, 
that they have ſo little idea of juſtice them- 
ſelves, that when they go to law (that is, 
appeal to a kadi) they rely more on bribes 
and cabal than on . impartial judgment, 
Where the judge is not influenced, he is 
naturally juſt; no man ſcarcely was ever 
ſo corrupted but he would be ſo. The 
European merchants, who have a better 
opportunity of knowing them than foreign 
miniſters, coufined almoſt wholly to their 
reſidence, and ignorant of the country, or 
than travellers paſſing haſtily through the 
country, unanimouſly aſſure us, that they find 
them very cunning in their dealings, and full 
of deceit. 

R 4 „ The 
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The people are ſaid to be humane: the 


peaceable citizen may be ſo, as in other parts, 
or as man naturally is; but the dictates of 


their religion, and the examples they ſee, 
muſt blunt their feelings; and this citizen, in 


regard to an enemy, is as ſavage as a tiger. 
There is, aſter all (from whatever cauſe) a 


ferocity in them which may eaſily be awoken, 
and when they ſtrike, it is with a dagger to 
the heart, 


The temperance of the Turks, which is 
owing in a great meaſure to their religion, 
produces its uſual good effect in rendering 
their intellects clear; their groſs ignorance 
is not to be attributed to their want of 
natural ſenſe; the ſoil muſt not only be 
in itſelf rich, it .muſt be cultivated. © The 
Turk has indeed a good capacity, and an ha- 
bitual prudence, but his government and re- 
ligion are eternal bars to his improvement. 
Openneſs of mind and benevolence cannot 


exiſt where deſpotiſm renders every man 


ſuſpicious, nor can the votary of an intole- 
rant and fanguinary religion cultivate libe- 
rality and ſcience. 

As to the politeneſs aſcribed to the Turks 


by ſome authors, I never could diſcover it: 


the Turkiſh ferocity, perhaps, excited fear 
in them, and produced reſpect: if a man 
found 
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found himſelf alone with a tiger, and efcaped 
unhurt, he would fay it was a.good-natured 
animal. The aſſuming ſuperiority of the 
meaneſt Turk, the deference which is paid 
to him by all infidels who approach him, and 
by your own interpreters, impoſe and create 
reſpect; if the heaſt then only growls, but 
does not bite, he 1s praiſed for his civility. If 
you know their language, you will obſerve 
the diffterence®of their expreſſions and their 
manners froin thoſe they uſe to their brother 
Mahomedans ; you will obſerve, at beſt, an 
inſulting condeſcendence, which plainly be- 
ſpeaks their contempt of you : they are ig- 
norant of, and above practiſing the true prin- 
ciples of politeneſs. Madame de Genlis 
ſays, politeneſs conſiſts in making others ap- 
pear every thing, yourſelf nothing; a Turk 
makes himſelf every thing, you nothing. 
We have only to obſerve the ambaſſadors 
they ſend to foreign courts (who are all 
people very low in office; ) they neither learn 
the language, or gain any more knowledge 
of the country than the poſt-horſes which 
draw them through it: when they return, 
they repreſent the men as monkies, becauſe 
they are active, and the women as proſti- 
tutes, becauſe they are unveiled, and live in 
ſociety with men. Not one word of this is 
exaggerated, The language and the addreſs 
of 
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of the politeſt miniſter of the porte to a fo- 
reign ambaſlador very much reſembles the 
civility of a polite German baron to his 
vaſſal. | 

Even their moſt ſtrenuous admirer, Peyſ- 
ſonel, acknowledges that Turkey remains two 
_ centuries behind the reſt of Europe in re- 
ſpe& to fcience ; that it has neglected naval 
and military tactics and diſcipline ; and that 
it allows vices in many parts of its admini- 
ſtration to go uncorrected. 

That there is a conſiderable difference of 
character and morals in the different parts of 
the empire has been before obſerved: the worſt 
are the people of Anatolia, particularly thoſe 
bordering on the Black Sea; they are cow- 
ardly, treacherous, robbers, aſſaſſins, and inde- 
cent; thoſe of Conſtantinople are ſoftened 
by a city life; thoſe of Aleppo are the moſt 
refined and civil among themſelves, and re- 
markably decent, but, like all the Aſiatics, 
hold Europeans in great contempt, and even 
hatred; at Damaſcus they are furious zea- 
lots; the people of Smyrna are ſavage and 
dangerous ; in European Turkey they have 
fewer prejudices againſt Chriſtians, becauſe 
they know more of them, or rather becauſe 
they are leſs bigoted enthuſiaſts than at Da- 
maſcus, or in Egypt; at Bagdad they are 
leſs prejudiced by their religion, and more 
| open 
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open to inſtruction, than in other parts of 
Afia ; the people of Baſſora, a mixture of 
Arabs, Perſians, and a few Turks, are mild 
and docile. It is fingular, that theſe people, 
from their communication with India and 
with Europeans, know infinitely more of our 
manners, arts, and arms, and are more in- 
clined to adopt them, than thoſe in the fron- 
tier towns in Europe, who are prejudiced, 
inſolent, and proud. The Arabians of the 
deſert generally pay nearly as much reſpect 
to a European as to one of their own coun- 
try, and more than to a Turk, whom they 
mortally hate. | 
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On the State of Population in the Turkiſh Em- 
pire. | 


HE aim of all rational politics 1s to 
augment the numbers, and increaſe 


the happineſs of mankind; and hence the 


ſtate of population is generally the moſt 
accurate ſtandard of political error or im- 
provement. From the preceding pages we 
ſhall have ſeen ſufficient reaſon to apprehend 
that the population of the "Turkiſh empire 
cannot be, in the preſent day, at all propor- 
tioned to the extent of its territory. The re- 
ligious diſtinctions which depreſs into ſo ab- 
ject a ſtate of ſlavery one great part of the 
community, and the inſecurity of property, 
which affects every rank and condition, are 
both cauſes, whoſe combined operation muſt 
greatly ſubtract from the numbers of a peo- 
ple, which form the vital ſtrength of a ſtate. 
Where the cultivator is not ſure of reaping 
the corn which he ſows, he will ſow only 
what the immediate neceſſity of ſubſiſtence 
requires; the political ftate of the country 
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prevents his accumulation of capital, and 
even that ſmall portion which he may chance 
to poſſeſs, he will not hazard in ſpeculations 
of ſo very uncertain profit. In this languiſh- 
ing ſtate of domeſtic agriculture, Conſtanti- 
nople looks for a ſupply of corn to foreign 
channels, particularly Egypt, Moldavia, Wa- 
lachia, the Crimea, and Poland. 

From a view of the ſtate of Egypt, it wall 
appear that little dependence can be placed 
on the permanence of this ſupply ; ſtill leſs 
would a wiſe government look to markets, 
which, like the others which I have enume- 
rated, are either immediately under the direc- 
tion of a hoſtile ſtate, or perpetually liable to 
its incurſions. The Ruſſians are, indeed, wiſe 
enough, in time of pcace, to invigorate their 
own agriculture, by ſupplying Conſtantino- 
ple with corn from their provinces. The 
Crimea, on which the porte uſed greatly to 
depend, has been deſerted by moſt of its Ta- 
tar inhabitants ſince it fell under the impe- 
rial dominion ; but the Ruſſian and other 
adventurers, who now occupy it, are making 
great endeavours to revive its commerce and 
agriculture ; theſe, however, as well as the 
ſupplies of Poland, are in the hands of Ruſ- 
ſia, and in the event of a war ſhe can not only 
withhold them, but perhaps cut off the ſup- 
plies of Moldavia and Walachia, thus ex- 


poſing 
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poſing the Turkiſh capital to the utmoſt dif- 
treſs. Notwithſtanding theſe evident conſe- 
quences of their preſent ſyſtem of policy, the 
divan purſue thoſe methods of ſupply which 
give them the leaſt immediate trouble, to- 
tally regardleſs both of the decay of their 
own agriculture and of the future deſtruc- 
tion which this ſyſtem threatens to their very 
exiſtence as a nation. It is not only in theory 
that theſe evils are to be apprehended; a 
compariſon of the preſent and paſt ſtates of 
the Turkiſh population will evince the truth 
of the foregoing propoſitions. 

We know not what was the population of 
this vaſt empire in very remote ages; from 
the evidence of hiſtory it appears to have been 
very conſiderable ; at preſent it is far from 
being ſo. Without going farther back than 
the memory of perſons now living, it is eaſy 
to prove that depopulation has been, at leaſt 
in latter times, aſtoniſhingly rapid. 

The great cauſes of this depopulation are, 
doubtleſs, the following: 

iſt, The plague, of which the empire is 
never cntirely free. 

2dly. Thoſe terrible diſorders which al- 
moſt always follow it, at leaſt in Aſia. 

3dly. Epidemic and endemic maladies in 
2 which make as dreadful ravages as the 


4 | plague 
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plague itſelf, and which frequently viſit that 
part of the empire. 

Athly. Famine, owing to the want of pre- 
caution in the government, when a crop of 
corn fails, and to the avarice and villany of 
the paſhas, who generally endeavour to profit 
by this dreadful calamity. | 

5th and laſtly, the ſickneſſes which al- 
ways follow a famine, and which occafion a 
much greater mortality. 

The plague is more mortal in proportion 
as it viſits a country ſeldom. At Conſtan- 
tinople it is often a great number of years 
together : it 1s ſcarcely perceived in winter, 
and frequently ſhips fail to Europe with clean 
bills of health, though it is lurking in infected 
clothes, and in diſtant and little frequented 
parts of the city. In ſpring it breaks out 
again. No calculation can be formed of the 
numbers that die of it in the capital; for 
their want is never long perceived, there be- 
ing a conſtant influx of people from the 
country to the capital. Some years the mor- 
tality does not appear to be conſiderable, but 
at other times they have what is called a 
great ſickneſs, which carries off an aſtoniſhing 
number. The conſumption of proviſions has 
been reduced, during ſuch a plague, to three- 
fourths of what it was when it began to 
rage. ; 

It 
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It viſits molt parts of Aſia every ten or 
twelve years, and carries off an eighth or 


tenth of the inhabitants, and ſometimes a 
fourth or more. The farther eaſt a country is 
fituated, the lets frequently it is viſited. It is 
faid, it never goes where the olive tree does not 
grow. It reaches Baſſora about every nine- 


tieth year; - but then this ſcourge is moſt 


dreadful. The laſt plague carried off nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants, and that city had 
been ninety- ſix years free of it. Farther eaſt 
it has not been known to go. 

The plague, like the ſmall pox, is a diſor- 
der never generated by foul air, or the like, 
but always produced by contagion. It, doubt- 


leſs, comes from Egypt, though in Egypt it 


is frequently received back from Conti 


| 4 


Dr. Ruſſel ſays, the plague which afflicted 
Egypt in 1736, and of which it was ſaid that 
10,000 died in one day at Cairo, -** was Ilie 
« only one that happened in this century, which 
« was believed by the people of Cairo to have 


been brought from Upper Egypt; the others 


« were always thought to have been imported 
« from Conſtantinople or Candia, but never 
from Syria or Barbary.” 

How eaſily would not a regular quarantine 
and: fhutting up deliver Turkey from this ter- 


rible ſcourge !—but what is to be expected 
71 but 
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but devaſtation from the Turks? No city has 
better local ſituations for lazarettoes than Con- 
ſtantinople I allude to the Princes Iſlands. 
When the capital has been really free of it, it 
always is brought thither either directly or 
indirectly from Egypt (generally by the way 
of Smyrna.) Many people, not attending to 
this circumſtance, have concluded that it was 
generated in Conſtantinople, and talk much 
of the bad air produced by the naſtineſs of 
the ſtreets, which is without foundation. 
The air of Conſtantinople is exceedingly pure 

and healthy; but no infected or impure air, 
loaded with the miaſma of putrefaction, &c. 
will produce the plague, though it may fe- 
vers, both contagious and mortal, in a high 
degree. | 

It does not appear from Plutarch's account 
of the plague at Athens, that it really was 
this diſorder which afflicted that city in Pe- 
ricles time. The true plague is never in the 
air, perhaps (for I ſay this with ſome doubt) 
not in the breath of a peſtiferous perſon, at 
leaſt the breath eannot convey it above a few 
feet, as the Ruſſian ſurgeons have fufficiently 
proved, when the plague was at Moſqua 
(Moſcow) and at Cherſon more particularly, 
where. thoſe ſurgeons, who touched nothing 
in the hoſpitals, and pulled off their ſhoes on 
mug out, all eſcaped. 


- The 
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The bine at Conſtantinople ſay, the 
more they ſtudy the plague the leſs they 


know of it; and as it is there almoſt every 


year, they have more opportunities of ſeeing 
this diſorder than any others of the profeſ- 
ſion. We learn nothing from the Ruſſian 
phyſicians, who expoſed themſelves very much 
in the plague at Moſcow, in 1771, and in 
that which broke out in 1783 at Cherſon 
{fee Mertens's Obſerv. and Orreus's Deſcrip- 
tio Peſtis; alſo Samoillovits's Memoire ſur 
la Peſte ) nor is there any thing very ſa- 
tisfactory with reſpect to the cure to be learn- 
ed from Dr. Ruſſel's elaborate treatiſe on 
the plague, nor from the more ancient au- 
thors. It is ſaid that friction with oil has 
lately been diſcovered, in Egypt, to be a pre- 
ſervative; ſo much is certain, that the plague 
is unknown to thoſe nations whoſe cuſtom it 
is to rub their bodies with oil. It has been 
obſerved at Conſtantinople, that thoſe who 
uſed mercurial frictions never catched the 
plague, how much ſoever they were expoſed 
to the contagion. May this not have been ow- 
ing to the greaſe rather than the mercury ? 
Mr. Matra (who is now agent at Morocco) 
gave James's powders to an Armenian fami- 


ly, about twenty years ago, at Conſtantino- 


ple, and they recovered. I alſo thought | 
n performed cures with this famous medi- 


cine; 3 
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cine; but it has had a fair trial in Ruſſia, 
without producing any ſalutary effect; farther 
than what was to be expected from an eme- 
tic. There is, however, ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve that it may prevent the plague, if admi- 
' niſtered immediately after the infection, though 
perhaps any other — would be equally 
ſerviceable. 

There is one circumſtance, of which it is 
of importance to determine the truth, as it 
is of conſequence with reſpect to quarantine 
this is, whether the plague communicated 
per fomitem, (that is, by ſubſtances which, hav- 
ing imbibed the peſtiferous effluvia or mi- 
aſma, retain them in an active ſtate for ſome 
time,) be of a more mortal kind than that by 
immediate contact with a diſeaſed body; and 


particularly whether the fomes become of a 


more deadly quality by its being long retamed 
in the ſubſtance, than when newly imbibed 
by it. 
Dr. Cullen ſays, © It appears to me probable 
* that contagions, as they ariſe from fomnes, 
* are more powerful than as they ariſe immedi- 
8 * ately from the human body.” 
Dr. Lind ſays, From a firt attention 10 this 
2 « ſubjec? for many years, I ſay theſe laſt (wear- 
ing apparel, dirty linen, Cc. long retaintd in 
* that impure fate) contam a more concentrated 
* Wren contagious "__ than the newly emitted 
2 « effiuvia 
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* effluvia or excretions from the fcb.“ Van 
Swieten was of the ſame opinion. 

On the other hand, Doctor Ruſſel (Trea- 
tiſe of the Plague) whoſe opinion with re- 
ſpect to the plague is a great authority, thinks 
differently; he ſays, (page 205) © 1 ſhould be 
« znclined to doubt that the peſtiferous eſfluvia 
M a perſon labouring under the plague, after 
&« the having been ſhut up ſome time in a ſubſtance 
fitted to imbibe and confine them, would act 
* more powerfully on a perſon diſpoſed to infec- 

non, than the ſame effiuvia would have done 

5 af the inſtant of their emanation from the mor- 
« þ;d body.” 

It certainly would be a eons pre- 
ſumption in one, who is not a medical man, 
to decide between ſuch great profeſſional au- 
thorities; but do not facts, mentioned by 
Dr. Ruſſel himſelf, decide the queſtion? 
Page 97. ſpeaking of the firſt of the ſix 
claſſes, under which he arranged the caſes 
which fell under his immediate obſervation, 
he ſays, None of the fick recovered, and moſt 
„ them died the ſecond or third day; a very 
« few lived to the fifth.” —* Theſe deſtructive 
„ formt of the diſeaſe prevailed moſt at the 
„ RISE of the plague in 1760, and its RESUS- 
* CITATION in the ſpring of the two ſubſequent 
* years, DECREASING ALWAYS AS THE 
* DISTEMPER SPREAD: and though they were 


66 found 
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& found diſperſed in every ſtage of the peſtilen- 
© tial ſeaſon, yet the number of ſubjects of this 
« claſs was proportionably very ſmall, com- 
« pared with that of others.” Again (page 
209.) But à greater difficulty than that 
&« of perſons not being equally ſuſceptible of. 
« infection, ariſes from the ceſſation of the 
e plague at a period when the ſuppoſed con- 
&« tagious effiuvia, preſerved in apparel, furni- 
&* ture, and other fomites, at the end of a peſti- 
« lential ſeaſon, muſt be allowed not only to 
« exiſt in a much greater quantity than can be 
« ſuppoſed to be at once accidentally imported 
« by commerce, but in a ſtate alſo of univerſal 
Aiſperſion over the city.” 

It is an incontrovertible fact, in which 
every author agrees, relative to the plague, 
which, having ceaſed in ſummer or in au- 
tumn, breaks out again in the ſpring, or 
at any other time of the year, whether com- 
municated by infectious fomites remaining 
in apparel, &c. in the fame city, or brought 
in merchandize, &c. from other parts, that 
in the beginning ſcarcely any one recovers 
of the plague, that the diſorder gradually 
becomes leſs mortal, and laſtly, that it en- 
tirely ceaſes. 

Quere? May it not be thence concluded, 
that the reaſon of the mortality in the be- 
ginning of the plague is owing to the fo- 

_- mites 
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mites * been confined a longer time, 
and become thereby more poiſonous; ; that 


when the plague has raged ſome time, and 


the infection taken from peſtiferous bodies, 
or effects lately impregnated with freſh fo- 
mites, this is the reaſon why it is leſs malig- 
nant ; that the diſorder thus becomes milder, 
and at length ceaſes to be infectious, till the 
fomites have again acquired an increaſed de- 
gree of malignity by time; that the ex- 
amples mentioned by Dr, Ruſſel, (page 97.) 
of caſes of the firſt and mortal claſs, which 
ſometimes were found at every ſeaſon, were 
caſes where the ſick had caught infection 
from old fomites. This cannot be affirmed, 


but it cannot, I believe, be contradicted, and 


it would appear, from the gradual decline in 
malignity of the plague, to be probable. 

It would appear that the plague, when it 
firſt breaks out, and 1s very mortal, not one 
in ten, and ſometimes in forty, recovering, 
is not ſo catching as when it is ſpread over 
the whole city. Perhaps later in the year, 
when the pores are more open by the 
warmth of the ſeaſon, people are more liable 
to be infected. Mertens (Hiſtoire de la Peſte 
de Moſcow en 1771) ſays, © The great cold 
« which reigned during the laſt two months of 
« the year ſo enervated the peſtilential miaſma, 

* that 7 thee who affefted * fich, and buried the 

66 dead, 
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& dead, were: leſs' eaſily attacked by the conn 
% tagion, Sc. It appears alſo from him, that 
froſt will in a very ſhort time entirely de- 
ſtroy the fomites: he ſays, © Dr. Poparegſey, 
« told me, that the carriers of the dead clothed 
« themſehves with ſheep ſkins, which. had been 
« worn by thoſe who had had ihe plague, after 
« having been expoſed to a ſevere freſt forty- 
& eight hour's, aud not one of them caught the 
4 plague.” | 
It is natural to conclude, that the plague 
ſhould be more mortal in hot weather than 
in cold; but it would ſeem as if the degrees 
of its poiſon depended not ſo much on the 
ſtate of the air as on the old or recent ſtate 
of the fomites; and that the power of the 
poiſon was diminiſhed by propagation, till 
it became at laſt little if at all mortal; at 
leaſt experience in all places where the 
plague has raged ſeems to prove this. 
It alſo appears, that the fomites may be 
preſerved a long time in infected things, 
which are not expoſed to the air. Dr. Ruſſel 
quotes a ſingular inſtance of this from Dr, 
Mackenzie of Conſtantinople ; it is too in- 
tereſting not to be repeated: Count Caſtile 
lane had, for three years running, perſons at- 
* tacked in the ſame manner, in the months of 
« Fuly and Auguſt, notwithſianding all poſſible 
cat uſed in cleaning the room, and 
84 „ even 
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mites having been confined a longer time, 
and become thereby more poiſonous; that 
when the plague has raged ſome time, and 
the infection taken from peſtiferous bodies, 
or effects lately impregnated with freſh fo- 
mites, this is the reaſon why it is leſs malig- 
nant; that the diſorder thus becomes milder, 
and at length ceaſes to be infectious, till the 
fomites have again acquired an increaſed de- 
gree of malignity by time; that the ex- 
amples mentioned by Dr. Ruſſel, (page 97.) 
of 19 of the firſt and mortal claſs, which 
ſometimes were found at every ſeaſon, were 
caſes: where the fick had caught infection 
from old fomites. This cannot be affirmed, 

but it cannot, I believe, be contradicted, and 
it would appear, from the gradual decline in 
malignity of the plague, to be probable. 


It would appear that the plague, when it 


firſt breaks out, and is very mortal, not one 
in ten, and ſometimes in forty, recovering, 
is not ſo catching as when it is ſpread over 
the whole city. Perhaps later in the year, 
when the pores are more open by the 
warmth of the ſeaſon, people are more liable 
to be infected. Mertens (Hiſtoire de la Peſte 
de Moſcow en 1771) ſays, © The great cold 
« which reigned during the laſt two months of 
« the year ſo enervated the peſtilential miaſina, 
„ that thoſe who aſſiſted * ich, and buried the 

66 dead, 
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& dead, were: leſs eaſily attacked by the conn 
&« gagian, Sc.“ It appears alſo from him, that 
froſt will in a very ſhort time entirely de- 
{troy the fomites: he ſays, * Dr, Poparegſty, 
« to/d. me, that the carriers of the dead clothed 
4 themſehves with ſheep ſkins, which. had. been 
« worn by thoſe who had had ihe plague, ofter. 
« having been expoſed to a ſevere froſt forty» 
&« erght hour's, aud not one of them caught the 
40 Plague. ö 

It is natural to conelude, that che plague 
ſhould be more mortal in hot weather than 
in cold; but it would ſeem as if the degrees 
of its poiſon depended not ſo much on the 
ſtate of. the air as on the old or recent ſtate 
of the fomites; and that the power of the 
poiſon was diminiſhed by propagation, till 
it became at laſt little if at all mortal; at 
leaſt experience in all places where the 
plague has raged ſeems to prove this. 

It alſo appears, that the fomites may be 
. Preſerved a long time in infected things, 
which are not expoſed to the air. Dr. Ruſſel 
quotes a ſingular inſtance of this from Dr, 
Mackenzie of Conſtantinople ; it is too in- 
tereſting not to be repeated : © Count Caſtile 
* lane had, for three years running, perſons at- 
* tacked in the ſame manner, in the months. of 
„ Fuly and Auguſt, notwithſianding all paſible 

3 uſed in cleaning the room, and 
84 | «© even 
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even aevhite-waſhing it. At laſt, by my own 
© advice to his excellency, he built a ſight coun- 

* zer-wall, fince which there hat been no ac 
cident in that room, now five year, ago. 


It has never been determined how long the 


miaſma or effluvia of the plague, when ſhut 
up in merchandize or effects, may remain 
active; there is reaſon to believe that it may 
many months; there are, indeed, proofs of 
it in every lazaretto in the Mediterranean, 
(as well as the contagion brought ſo far as 
Holland and England in former times) where 
there are often accidents happen to thoſe who 
open cotton bales and other packages ; ,and 
this fomes, probably, was only the perſpiration 
or effluvia from infected perſons, who labour- 
ed at the packing, or perhaps have lain down 
on ſuch merchandize, or fomes attached to 
their clothes, though they themſelves were 
not infected; but if by ſome accident cotton 
embued with the pus of peſtiferous buboes 
or carbuncles ſhould be by ſome accident 
(which is not impoſſible) packed into the 
cotton ſent to Europe, how long ſuch dried 
pus would retain its infectious quality is 
not known, but it is to be feared that it 
might be very long, though it is to be hoped 
that, like the matter of the ſmall pox, it may 
loſe its contagious quality of itſelf in a certain 


time _—_—_— airing. 
It 
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It is, however, evident that expoſure to 
the air will deſtroy this infectious quality: 
that great cold (as has been ſeen in the in- 
ſtances quoted from Mertens) will deſtroy it 
very ſuddenly; and it would ſeem alſo, that 
the rays of the ſun and a drying wind will 
alſo, though not ſo rapidly, arreſt its poiſon, 
and deſtroy it: on this is grounded quaran- 
tine, the utility of which no rational man 
can now doubt, though formerly ſuch doubts 
have exiſted. But all quarantines are of no 
effect where the merchandize are not opened 
and aired; and as that is not the caſe in 
England nor in Holland, thoſe lazarettoes are 
of no kind of uſe; they retard trade with- 
out ſecuring the country from infection. 
The quarantines in the Mediterranean I 
are efficient. 

In a ſeparate chapter, treating on che 
Levant trade, I ſhall. have occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large on quarantine, and the ne- 
ceſſity of making other regulations in this 
country, than thoſe which at preſent exiſt. 
Dr. Ruſſel, indeed, has collected every thing 
that has been faid by others, and has turned 
this matter ſo ably and ſo fully himſelf, it may 


ſeem ſuperfluous to ſay more on that head; 


but it appears to me, that he has not repre- 
ſented the danger ſo r as he ſaw it; 
there 
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there now exiſts a neceflity of ſpeaking 'out 
more plainly. 
We may add another EY of depopula- 
Gin: the tyranny of the paſhas, who, in 
ſome parts of Afia, ſo much impoverith the 
people, that they prevent marriages being ſo 
frequent as they are where there is leſs 
danger of being unable to maintain a family; 
and this gives riſe to an abominable vice, 
which brings ſterility with it, and when 
men are fo degraded as to become habituated 
to it, they loſe the — inftin& in man 
for the fair ſex. 
Polygamy itſelf is an inflitutich expe - 
rience proves to be ſo little favourable to 
population, that the Chriſtian families are 
generally obſerved to be more prolific _ 
the Mahomedans. 
Depopulation is firſt perceived i in the coun- 
try. Cities are filled up with new recruits 
of inhabitants from the country; but when 
the cities become deſert, and that not merely 
by the decay of a particular branch of com- 
merce or manufacture, or any other fimilar 
cauſe, but for want of people to emigrate 
from the country, we may eafily believe that 
depopulation has reached nearly its laſt ſtage. 
This is the caſe even in thoſe parts of the 
Turkiſh empire where manufactures exiſt; 


where 
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where there is bread for thoſe who will ſeek 
employment ; even in theſe places the coun- 
try is alſo deſert, villages uninhabited, and 


fields, and gardens, and orchards lying waſte. 
Let us take a view of the preſent ſtate of - 


ſome of the moſt conſiderable cities of Aſia. 

Aleppo (Haleb) is the beſt built city in 
the Turkiſh dominions, and the people are 
reputed the moſt polite. The late Dr. Ruſſel 
(in his Natural Hiſtory of Aleppo) calcu- 
lated the number of inhabitants, in his time, 
at about 230,000 ; at preſent there are not 


above 40 or 50,000. This depopulation 


has chiefly taken place fince 1770. As this 


city is built of a kind of . marble, and the 


houſes are vaulted, they are not ſubject ta 
decay. and fall in ruins, though they remain 
uninhabited ; they ſtand a monument of the 
deſtruction of the human race : whole ſtreets 
are uninhabited and bazars abandoned. Fifty 
or ftxty years ago were counted forty large 
villages in the neighbourhood, all built of 
ſtone ; their ruins remain, but not a fingle 
peaſant dwells in them. The plague viſits 
Aleppo every ten or twelve years. About 
four years ago there was at Aleppo one of 
the moſt dreadful famines ever known any 
where. 

The whole coaſt of Syria, which a few 


years ago was tolerably populous, is now al- 


moſt a deſert. Tripoli, Sidon, Laodecia, are 
inſignificant 
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infignificant places, and the country around 
them almoſt abandoned. Maundrell, about 
a century ago, complained of the rapid de- 

population of Syria; but from his account it 
was then in a flouriſhing condition compared 
with its preſent ſtate. 

Moful has loſt half its inhabitants, and is 
in a ruinous ſtate. 

Drarbekir was the moſt populous city in 
the Turkiſh empire but a few years ago; it 
might ſtill have been counted among the firſt 
Cities in the world for magnitude, and, not- 
withſtanding the exaggerated accounts of 
Cairo and Conſtantinople, it contained more 
people in its. walls than either of theſe cities. 
In 1756, there were 400,000 inhabitants, at 
preſent there are only 50,000. In 1757, 
{warms of locuſts devoured all the vegetation 
of the ſurrounding country, and occafioned 
a famine; an epidemic fickneſs followed, 
which carried off 300, ooo ſouls; in the city 
of Diarbekir, befides thoſe who periſhed in 
the adjacent villages. The plague viſits 
this country every thirty or forty years. 

At Merdin there are about 1,000 fouls. 
The ſickneſs of 1757 was fatal to this city 
and its environs : the greateſt part of the 
town is uninhabited ; it is ſubject to endemi- 
cal ſickneſſes. : 
Bag dat contained from 125 to 130,000 


mhahitants ; at preſent there are ſcarcely 
20,000. 
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20,000. The plague of 1773 carried off 
two-thirds of the people. Here likewiſe are 
ſeen whole ſtreets and bazars deſolate. 

Baſſora (or Balſora, i. e. Bi-al-fura, called 
by the Arabs often Al- ſura) contained, 
twenty years ago, nearly 100,000 inhabitants: 
the laſt accounts from there mention only 
7 or 8, ooo. 

Between Angora and Conſtantinople there 
is a conſtant communication by caravans : 
there are old people at Conſtantinople who 
remember forty or fifty villages in the road, 
of which no veſtiges now remain. (In theſe 
parts the buildings are not durable, being 
chiefly timber frames filled with brick or 
earth, and plaſtered over.) An Engliſh 
merchant of my acquaintance, whoſe trade 
as well as his father's was between theſe 
two cities and Smyrna, has a liſt in his books 
of all the towns or villages in the road, 
of which about fifty are not known, even by 
name, to the preſent conductors of caravans. 
No longer ago than 1768, it was aſſerted, 
that upwards of two hundred villages in this 
part of the country had been forſaken, on 
account of the oppreſſions exerciſed over the 
inhabitants. 

Though we ſhould admit that the people 
in Turkey multiply as much as it is poſſible 
for the human ſpecies to do (which is how- 


ever very far from being the caſe) yet ſtill it 
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is impoſſible that the fruitfulneſs of the wo- 
men can keep pace with the mortality of the 
plague, and the other ſickneſſes which afflit 
this empire, particularly in Aſia. If ſtill 
there be a conſiderable number of people 
diſperſed over this vaſt tract of country, what 
muſt not the population have been a few 
centuries ago? Collectively indeed the num- 
ber is ſomewhat conſiderable, but each diſ- 
trict, conſidered ſeparately, is a deſert com- 
pared with the moſt thinly inhabited region 
in Europe. 

If we. proceed to a regular calculation, 
and take for a datum the greateſt number of 
inhabitants theſe countries could maintain 
four * centuries ago, and allow the greateſt 
number of births experience of the moſt 
prolific nations will juſtify ; and, on the 

other hand, deduct at every period they are 
viſited by the plague and other ſickneſſes the 
number of deaths which then take- place, 
the reſult will be a much ſmaller number of 
inhabitants than there now really exiſts; if we 
reaſon a poſteriori, we ſhall find that four cen- 
turies ago there were a much greater num- 
ber than it is Poliible there could have been 
in fact. 

It is therefore reaſonable to in that 
depopulation could not formerly have made 
{o rapid a progreſs as at preſent ; and that in 

a century 
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a century more, things remaining in their 
preſent ſituation, the Turkiſh empire will be 
nearly extinct. | 

Smyrna is the only city in Turkey where 
depopulation does not appear; but how of- 
ten are not its inhabitants renewed? It is 
the only place of conſiderable trade in Tur- 
key, and from the reſort of foreign ſhips, as. 
it is the centre of export and import trade, 
muſt long continue to flouriſn. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Curds in 
the mountains, and other independent or re- 
bellious tribes, who do not mix with the 
Turks, are exempt from the mortality occa- 
ſioned by all the calamities which afflict the 
countries more immediately under the iron 
ſeeptre of the porte. l 

I ſhould have mentioned a part of Bulga- 
ria, and a great part of European Turkey, 
except the countries towards the Adriatic 
and Hungary, as almoſt deſtitute of inhabi- 
tants. This ſtate of the country is particu- 
larly ſtriking on the road from Belgrade 
through Sophia, Phillippopolis, and Adria» 
nople, to Conſtantinople. - The north or 
north-eaſtern part of Bulgaria is populous. 

In taking a ſeparate view of European 
Turkey, of Greece, and of Egypt, we thall 
find fimilar traces of that devaſtation, occa · 
lioned by the complicated evils under which 

5 8 this 
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this empire has ſo long groaned ; at pre- 
ſent I ſhall pay a particular conſideration to 
We ſtate of the capital itſelf, 
© Conſtantinople is the more deſerving of our 
enquiry, becauſe, erroneous as calculations of 
the number of inhabitants in great cities 
| uſually are, none have been more exagge- 
rated than the population of this city. 

. The cauſes of this error were probably va- 
1508 as, firſt, the ſituation of the city on 
the aſcent of a hill, which, ſhewing every 
houſe in it, and hiding the voids between 
them, makes it appear to the greateſt advan- 


Secondly, the crowd of people appears to 
be prodigious in the ſtreets leading to the 
cuſtom-houſe, to the harbour (to croſs which 
the boats are all ſtationed at a very few 
landing places or ſcales} to the great bazars 
- or markets, to the porte, to the baths, and to 
the principal moſques ; but it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe are all ſituated in the ſame 
part of the city, and that every one who goes 
out, either for buſineſs or pleaſure, paſſes 
through theſe ſtreets, and travellers very 
rarely go farther into the city, where they 
would find ſtreets nearly deſerted, and gras 
growing in many of them, notwithilanding 
their narrownels. 
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reign miniſters, who are groſsly impoſed on 
by the ignorance of their drogomans or in- 
terpreters) are miſled by the accounts they 
receive of the number of janizaries, of boſ- 
tangees, of boatmen, of artiſans, of ſhop- 
keepers, &c. without knowing that one and 
the ſame perſon is commonly in two or three 
of theſe capacities; for inſtance, almoſt every 
boatman is a boſtangee or a janizary, and 
the greateſt part of the ſhopkeepers and arti- 
ſans are janizaries. We muſt rely on real 
calculation. | * 
Firſt calculation.— In Conſtantinople and 
its environs there are daily conſumed from 
nine to eleven thouſand kilos of corn. Ex- 
perience has proved, that. one perſon con- 
ſumes nine kilos a year, one with another. 
One kilo of wheat is twenty-two okes, 
which renders eighteen okes of flour, of 
which they make twenty-ſeven okes of bread, 
as their bread is very moiſt, made into flat 
| cakes ſeemingly half baked. An oke is about 
two pounds and three quarters Engliſh avoir- 
dupois weight. {In France, one pound of 
wheat produces exactly one pound of bread, 
This was the rule obſerved by their govern- 
ment with reſpect to the price of bread.) Ac- 
cording to this calculation, the medium num- 
ber of inhabitants would be 426,000 ſouls ; 
and this miſled Sir James Porter, formerly 
ä Engliſh 
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Engliſh ambaſſador at the porte, as it has 
done many others, who rely on the informa- 
tion received from interpreters. 

It is the policy of the porte, or rather of 
the vizirs, to keep the price of bread low 
at the capital; and it is generally cheaper 
there than at a day or two's- journey diſtant. 
The miri ſolely diſtributes the corn, not to 
the city only, as people have concluded, but 
to all its ſuburbs, as Pera, Galata, the neigh- 
bouring villages, to the city of Scutari {E/- 


cudar, and all along the channel of Con- 


ſtantinople, which js bordered with large 
villages to Kuchuk Chitmagi, commonly cal- 
led Ponte- piccolo, and thence in a line to 
Borgos and to Domuſdere, on the coaſt of 
the Black Sea, to the Princes Iſlands, to nine 
large villages in Aſia behind Scutari, and 


thence in a line north, to all the country as 


far as the Black Sea. 


Some years, from 14 to 16, ooo kilos of 
corn have been conſumed. A conſiderable 
quantity muſt be allowed for the confump- 
tion of veſlels of all denominations that fre- 
quent the port, and when corn 1s dearer in 
the country than the price at Conſtantinople 
fixed by the miri, it may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed that _ ſome little contraband is carried 
on. | 


From 
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From all this it muſt appear, that not 
above one half of the corn is conſumed in 
Conſtantinople, - and conſequently, that the 
number of inhabitants does not exceed 
213,000 ; and if we take for our rule thoſe 
years in which 16,000 kilos were conſumed 
(and which by the by have always been 


thoſe when corn was dear in the country} 


- ſtill the number will be but 292,000 ; the 
medium between the higheſt and the loweſt 
year, when there was no remarkable plague, 
is 230,000, which I believe to be near the 
real number of inhabitants. 

Second calculation. The #afſab baſhr (ot 
chief of the butchers) through whole office 
all cattle for ſlaughter muſt paſs, diſtributes 
to Conſtantinople, Scutari, &c. from 2, 500 
to 3,000 ſheep a week, or 1 30,000 to 1 56,000 


a year. It muſt be obſerved, that the Turks 


eat very little beef; ſome fiſh indeed, and 
fowls, but the quantity is trifling to the mut« 


ton. At Paris they conſumed 10,400 ſheep _ 


a week, beſides beef, and 630 hogs, ſalt-fiſh, 
&c. and one million pounds of bread daily. 
The annual conſumption of Paris was about 
12,800 muids of corn (36,864,000 pqunds) z 
77,000 oxen ; 120,000 calves ; 32,000 bar- 


rels of hetrings, 540, ooo ſheep, and $2,400 


hogs, beſides other articles. 
T 2 Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe the French to eat only the ſame 
quantity of bread as the Turks, (and I believe 
there is not much difference,) the calculation, 
applied to Paris, would make the number of 
inhabitants to be about one million. 

There are, however, a few ſheep killed by 
contraband, that have not paſſed through the 
hands of the 4af/ab baſli, and the butchers de- 
pendent on him, but their number is very 
ſmall, as the practice is attended with dange- 
rous conſequences, and the profit ariſing from 
it inconſiderable. 

This calculation of meat produces fewer 
inhabitants than that of corn, and we muſt 
take rice into the account to make it anywiſe 
adequate; but it at leaſt proves the former 
not to have been too low. 

Third calculation.— From about 1770 to 

1777, there was no plague at Conſtantinople. 

The dead, which were carried out of the gates 

of the city, where a regular regiſter is kept 

(except when, in time of the plague, they ſur- 

paſs one thouſand a day, after which they are 
not counted) amounted only to 5,000 one 

year with another. This number, multi- 
plied by 36, the largeſt number which 
poſſibly can be taken, though Conſtantinople 
is very healthy, and the Turks temperate, 
gives only 180, oc inhabitants. It muſt be 
obſerved, 
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obſerved, that ſome oonſiderable people ars 
buried in the city, in their gardens or private 
burial grounds, and ſome are carried to the 
cemeteries of Pera and Scutari, an account of 
all of which is not taken, as ſeveral on that 
ſide of the city do not paſs the gates: if we 


allow 1,000 a year for theſe, which is cer- 
tainly much beyond the truth, by this cal- 


culation there would appear to be 216, ooo 
inhabitants. As to the ſuburbs of Pera and 
Galata, if they are to be included as making 
a part of Conſtantinople, they are not very 
conſiderable, conſiſting only of a few long 
ſtreets. The number of ſouls they contain I 
have forgotten, and my memorandum is miſ- 
laid: I counted the houſes, 

Fourth calculation.—The ground on which 
Conſtantinople ſtands is not ſo extenſive as 
Paris. Count Choiſſeul Gouffier, the French 
ambaſſador, had an exact plan made of it by a 
Mr. Kauffer, a very good geometrician, 
which proves this fact; and whoever walks 
acroſs the city in different directions may 
convince himſelf of its accuracy. The 
ſtreets in Paris are very narrow, the houſes 
four and ſix ſtories high, and inhabited from 
top to bottom; the ſtreets in Conſtantinople 
are alſo narrow. The churches, hotels, &c. of 
Paris, do not take up near ſo much ground as 
the moſques, baths, palaces, gardens, (of 
V4 which 
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which whole ftreets on the upper and back 


parts have one to each houſe), the ſeraglio, 
houſes of the great, ſhops, and bazars, where 
people do not live, &c. The houſes in Con- 
ſtantinople are ſpacious, except the very 
crowded quarter by the water fide ; they are 
compoſed of a ground-floor {rez de chauſſte } 
which compriſes the kitchen, a ſtable, waſh- 
houſe, ſtore rooms, &c. a room to receive 
ſtrangers, and a yard in the centre, except in 
the above mentioned crowded quarter ; over 
this there is but one ſtory, where the family 
lives. This is the general conſtruction of all 


- the houſes ; they differ only in fize and the 


number of apartments. It is a very unuſual 
thing for two families to live in one houſe ; 
it would be an indecency, and amount almoſt 
to a crime, except it be two brothers, or a 


father and a fon, among the poorer people. 


Hence it follows demonſtratively, that there 
cannot be above one fourth of the number of 
inhabitants in Conſtantinople, which there 
are in Paris, and whatever objection may be 
made to my other calculations, this cannot be 
confuted. Et 4 | | 
We may therefore conclude, that the po- 
pulation of Conſtantinople is leſs than 


| 300,000. ſouls at preſent, and that it never 


could have been much more within the 
walls, with their mode of building houſes. 
In 
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In the year 1777, there were 5,700 private 
and public boats of all fizes in the port of 
Conſtantinople, and in all the villages to the- 
Black Sea. This number is great, but the 
ſituation of the city muſt be conſidered, and 
that every one muſt go in a boat who goes 
into the country, at leaſt to the part fre- 
quented, which is acroſs the water, or to the 
villages, all built by the water fide, and al- 
moſt inacceſſible by land; that there are 
ſcarcely any kind of carriages ; that the in- 
habitants of Conſtantinople take great plea- 
ſure in going on the water, and great num- 
bers have boats of their own, almoſt all who 
can afford it ; and that they make no uſe of 
carriages. In Paris, there were 12,500 
coaches. or carriages, and infinitely fewer 
people go in carriages in Paris, than they do 
in boats in Conſtantinople. 

The Turks tell you indeed, and perhaps 
believe it, that there are 72,000 moſques in 
Conſtantinople. The Chriſtians out of vanity, 
to make their ſect appear conſiderable, mag- 
nify their own numbers, but no credit is to be 
given to them; theſe aſſertions cannot be 
oppoſed to calculations founded on facts. 

Cairo is another city, the magnitude of 
which has been much exaggerated. Volney 
ſays, the number of inhabitants are 2 50,000 
fouls. I had an account of the population of 
T4 Cairo 
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Cairo from a very ſenſible Armenian, who 
had lived twelve years there, which agreed 
nearly with Volney's; he made the number 
to be 230, ooo. Volney further ſays (on 
what foundation he does not mention) that 

all Egypt contains 2,300,000 fouls—how- 
ever, the population 1s there better known 
than in other parts of Turkey. 

The people of the eountry tell us of 
300,000 dying in a year of the plague, in 
Cairo, but no reliance is to be placed on 
their calculations. 

Various are the opinions of writers and 
travellers with reſpe&t to the number of 

inhabitants in the Turkiſh empire, and dif- 
ficult, certainly it 1s, to make a calcula- 
tion with any degree of accuracy, in a coun- 


try where there are no regiſters kept of births. 


and burials, (except at Conſtantinople,) or 
other events which concern the general Ma- 
homedan population of the cities, and where, 
in the country, not only the ſize, but the 


befides, wandering tribes and independent 
diſtricts, ſuch as the mountains inhabited by 
the Curds, as wholly unknown in Turkey as 
in Europe. 

With reſpe& to Chriſtians and Jews the 
caſe is different ; they keep regular regiſters 


of their births and burials ; but as they re- 
main 


number of villages is unknown; there are, 


0 * 
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main in the ſeveral places they are made, and 
no account of them is tranſmitted to the go- 
vernment, it is impoſſible for any individual 
to collect them; nor indeed can one always 
rely on the affirmation of the biſhops or 
other perſons, who have the regiſters, with- 
out actual inſpection of the books; for ſome- 
times out of vanity they augment the ſtate- 
ment of their population, and ſometimes out 
of policy with regard to the Turks, they 
diminiſh the account of their numbers, as 
they are often taxed or fined in a body, to pay 
certain ſums to a paſha (ſuch unjuſt demands 
are called avanias,} and the ſmaller their 
numbers appear, they hope the leſs will be 
the fum impoſed on them; it therefore re- 
. quires addreſs even to get at theſe re- 
giſters, which, after all, have not the ac- 
curacy of ſimilar documents in Chriſtian 
countries. 

The only datum which we can in any- 
wiſe form a calculation upon, 1s the karatch, 
or capitation tax, on all male Chriſtians and 
Jews above the age of fourteen or fifteen. By 
knowing the ſum this tax is farmed at 
(which is leſs than the ſum the collectors re- 
ceive, and therefore not very accurate) and, 
more or leſs, the ſum each male pays, we have 
ſome kind of data to reaſon from. This cal- 
culation gives nine million of ſouls; but it is 

to 
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to be remembered, that there is a part of the 
empire in which the inhabitants are inde- 
pendent, and conſequently pay no capitation, 
as will be ſeen in the next chapter. The 
Greeks calculate their numbers to be ſeven 
millions in all parts of the empire, and there 
are not many in the diſtant provinces far 


from Greece. 


The only method of calculating the Ma- 
homedan inhabitants would be, the propor- 
tion they bear to the Chriſtians in the dif- 
ferent cities and provinces, and of which 
there are ſome vague accounts. In many 


places there are ten Chriſtians to one Ma- 


homedan, and in others ten Mahomedans to 
one Chriſtian; in ſome, their numbers are 
nearly equal. Were I to make a gueſs (for a 
calculation I could not call it) my opinion 
with roſpect to the whole population of the 
Mahomedans in the empire would as widely 
differ from the generally received notions, 
as it does with reſpect to the particular po- 
pulation of Conſtantinople. 

If their numbers have greatly decreaſed, 
we need ſeek no other cauſe to account for it 
than the plague, though there are many 
others co- operating with great deſtruction. 

If we take for granted, that there were 
fifty millions of people on the continent two 


centuries ago; that the births are to the 
burials 
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_ burials as twelve to ten, or that one in thirty- 
ſix die every year, in the common courſe of 
mortality, or that the number of births to 
the living are as one to 26, 27, or 28, or 


any calculation more favourable to the in- 


creaſe of population, we ſhall ſtill find that 
the mortality occaſioned by the plague, taken 
on an average (as its ravages are ſtated in 
theſe pages) would reduce theſe fifty millions 
to little more than ten at this day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


On the State of the Turkiſh Provinces. 


T is nat enough to confine our view to 
the metropolis, in order to form an accu- 
rate judgment of a great empire; there, in- 
deed, 1s the centre of government and of opu- 


- Jence, there are placed the ſprings which 


guide the whole, and thither are brought 
the products of the general exertion ; but it 
is not from the apparent tranquillity and great- 
neſs of the capital that we can form a juſt 


idea of the ſtate of the provinces. Lulled 


into a fatal ſecurity within the receſſes of his 
palace, the tyrant frequently knows not the 


| ſcenes of ruin and devaſtation which, under 


ſanction of his name, are acted at a diſtance 
by his creatures; he perceives not the in- 
creaſing uneaſineſs and diſaffection of his op- 
preſſed ſubjects, until the tempeſt of rebel - 
lion, rolling rapidly forward, breaks over his 
aſtoniſhed head. 

The relaxation of the bands of power has 


gone too far in the Turkiſh empire not to 
be, 
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be, in ſome degree, perceived by the porte ; | HY 
they cannot but feel the weakneſs of their 13 
authority over moſt of the diſtant paſhaliks ;.- 
but as ignorance is always confident, they, 
perhaps, over-rate their remaining power, 
and truſt to the ſhadow of a name whoſe 
terror has long ſince paſſed away. 

Still, it muſt be acknowledged, that there. 
are circumſtances which counteract the ten- 
dency of their political ſyſtem to fall in ruins; 
there are prejudices, habits, and local pecu- 
liarities, which ſerve to hold together the bar- 
barous inhabitants of thoſe extenſive regions. 
In order to judge of their importance, it will 
be neceſſary to conſider, in detail, the ſitua- 
tion of the different provinces, moral and 
phyſical; to trace mores hominum multorum 
« of urbes,” not merely the ſtrength and ex- 
tent of the countries, but the ſpirit, manners, 
and diſpoſitions of the people. 

Of the dependent provinces of the Turkiſh 
empire, the firſt rank in the eye of an en- 
hghtened European will be held by the de- 
ſcendants of that people from whom ema- 
nated the ſcience and the refinement of our 
hemiſphere; of the Grecians, therefore, I 
ſhall treat at large in another part of this 
work; and I propoſe to conſider them ſepa- 
rately, becauſe the diſtinctions, religious and 
political, exiſting between them and their Ma- 

homedan 
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homedan conquerors, together with the rela- 
tions they bear to the Chriſtian ſtates in ge- 
neral, will furniſh ample matter for a ſeparate 
diſcuſſion ; I ſhalt here only remark, that the 
captain paſha, or grand admiral, is paſha of 
the Archipelago, and the fleet, or a diviſion, 
goes annually to collect the tribute: it is 
then that the poor Greeks moſt feel the 
weight of the iron ſceptre that governs them, 
and all the inſults and oppreſſion of the vile 
fatraps of the tyrant. When a ſhip of the 
fleet arrives in a port, all the people who can, 
fly to the mountains or into the country, 
others ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, 
without daring to ſtir out. Every one on 
the roads are plundered by the foldiers and 
failors of the ſhips, and if they are not cut, 
or wounded with a piſtol ball, or killed out- 
right, they eſteem themſelves happy ; even 
in the ſtreets it is the ſame. Thus the poor 
Greeks pay another contribution to the fleet, 
which is heavier to thoſe on whom it un- 
happily falls than that to the ſultan. 

If a woman or a girl, or even a boy, is met 
by them in any place not immediately under 
the eye of their officers, or where they might 
be expoſed to reſiſtance, they are infallibly 
victims to their brutality. In weak towns 
and villages this ſometimes happens in the 
ſtreets. The officers cannot always, and of- 

1 ten 
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ten will not reſtrain them, except where the 
crime is too public, and complaint might be 
made to the porte. The captains and of- 
ficers raiſe contributions for themſelves on 
the principal inhabitants under various pre- 
tences. The Greeks are generally prevented 
from complaining, out of fear that the next 
ſhip which comes will take revenge. When 
the ſhips of war are met at ſea, they are little 
better than pirates to the Grecks and Ra- 
guſans. 

With regard to the other countries which 
are, or have recently been ſubjected to the 


Turkiſh yoke, I ſhall here give them a brief 


conſideration, from which it will appear that 
their ſituation, relatively to ſubordination and 
internal management, is ſuch as might reaſon- 
ably be expected from the wretched ſyſtem of 
policy which we have e inveſti- 
gated. 

Caſting our view over the paſhaliks or go- 
vernments moſt immediately connected with 
the ſeat of empire, we ſhall find them diſ- 
tracted, diſorganiſed, and ſcarcely yielding 
more than a nominal obedience to the ſultan: 
ſuch are the paſhaliks of Aſia Minor and Sy- 
ria, With regard to the more diſtant pro- 
vinces, they may be conſidered connected 
with the porte rather by treaty than as in- 
tegral parts of the empire. In this light I 
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view Moldavia and Walachia on the north, 
and Egypt on the ſouth. Theſe unfortunate 
countries (unfortunate in their political re- 
gulation, however bleſt by the bounty of na- 
ture) ſuffer, though in different degrees, from 
the harpy touch of Turkiſh deſpotiſm. I ſhall 
conſider them ſingly, and add to theſe obſer- 
vations a review of the ſtate of the Crimea, 
with ſome remarks on thoſe Tatar hordes, 
whoſe ferocity has either been ſoothed or ſub- 
dued by a ſubjection to Ruſſia. 

A ſlight ſketch of the ſtate of rebellion or 
independence of the chief paſhaliks will eaſily 
demonſtrate the weakneſs and inefficacy of the 
preſent political ſyſtem of Turkey. 

The great paſhalik of Bagdad has been in 


reality independent, except at very ſhort in- 


tervals, ever ſince Achmet Paſha, who de- 
fended it againſt Nadir Shah (the famous 
ufurper of Perſia.) The ſultan only confirms 
the paſha the people, and principally the 
ſoldiery of Bagdad, have appointed to go- 
vern them with deſpotic power; the firman, 
however, ſent on theſe occaſions, always 
mentions the patha as being nominated by 
the ſublime porte to this high and truſty office, 
in conſideration of his virtues, and ſome ſig- 
nal fervice he has rendered to the empire; 
and this farce is kept up by a new firman 
ſent every year to continue him in office, as 


if 
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if the porte really had the power to remove 
him. The porte draws no revenue from this 
extenſive province. The paſha, Who has al- 


ways a large army in his pay, and entirely 


devoted to him, ſends regularly an account 
of the revenue of his government, which he 
always proves is entirely abſorbed by the ex- 


pences of the army, which he ſtates as nee 


ceſſary to be kept on a formidable footing, to 
ſerve the empire againſt any attacks of the 
Perſians or Arabs, and by the reparation of 
fortreſſes, which formerly exiſted, and of 
which no veſtige now remains, &c. When- 
ever there is a war with an European power, 
and the paſha of Bagdad is called on to fur- 
niſh his quota of troops, he pretends the ne- 
ceſſity of keeping them all at home, to defend 
the province againſt the attacks of the Arabs, 
and finds means to provoke ſome Arab na- 
tion to war; or, in connivance with the prince 
of the Montefiks -(an Arab- nation on the 
banks of the Euphrates) carries on a ſham 
war. In ſhort, the ſultan is the nominal 
ſovereign of Bagdad, but the paſha has the 
real ſovereign independent power in his 
hands, 

In Armenia Major, and all the neighbour- 
ing countries, there are whole nations or 
tribes of independept people, who do not 
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even acknowledge the porte, or any of its 
paſhas. | | 
The three Arabias do not acknowledge the 
ſovereignty of the ſultan, who only poſſeſſes, 
in theſe countries, a few unimportant towns. 
The paſha of Ahiſka cares very little for 
the porte; and the famous Haggi-Ali-Ye- 
nikli-Paſha, of Trabiſonde, was the maſter of 
all that country; he could bring a large army 
into the field, and often ſet the porte at de- 
fiance. 


In the country about Smyrna, there are 


great agas, who are independent lords, and 


maintain armies, and often lay that city un- 


der contribution. The porte never gains but 
a temporary influence, by ſometimes inter- 
meddling in their quarrels. 

All the inhabitants of the mountains, from 
Smyrna to Paleſtine, are perfectly indepen- 
dent, and are conſidered by the porte as ene- 


mies, whom they attack whenever there is 


an opportunity. They are compoſed of dif- 
ferent nations, who have their on ſovereigns 
or lords, and are even of different religions. 
Thoſe near Smyrna are Mahomedans; far- 
ther down come the Cordes, a very ferocious 
and faithleſs people. In the neighbourhood 
of Aleppo there are various ſects of religion. 


The mountains of Antilibanus are inhabited 
0 * 
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by Druſes and Chriſtians, and have, at times, 
been formidable to the porte ; they have 
more than once taken Damaſcus, and plun- 
dered 1t. 

The nation of Druſes would here deſerve 
particular mention ; but as there are accounts 
of them already publiſhed, which appeared to 
me, when I was in that country, very exact, 
I ſhall forbear ſaying more about them; J 
cannot, however, avoid taking notice of. a 
great miſtake the Ruſſians made in the laſt 
war but one, in attacking thoſe people in 
conjunction with Shech Omar al Daher, of 


Acri, between whom there never exiſted - 


much harmony. Had they reconciled their 
difference, which they might have done, they 
would have had for allies all the countries 
from Egypt to the Curdes, who, probably, 
would have joined the league, and the army - 
they could have brought into the field would 
have been more numerous than that of the 
ſultan; they would have been maſters of Da- 
maſcus, Aleppo, and all that part of the em- 
pire. | 

The very conſiderable country, which was 
for fo many years under the juriſdiction of 
the ſhech of Acri, never paid any revenue to 
the porte, and was by it even conſidered as 
an independent ſtate. Shech Dahar was be- 
fieged in his capital, after the concluſion of 
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the war, by the famous great-admiral, Haſ- 


fan Paſha; he himſelf was killed, and the 


country reduced to obedience. The porte 
appointed a paſha to govern it, and he has 
now become as independent, and more for- 
midable, even than was Dahar himſelf. 


Between the country of the Druſes and 


that of Acri there is a nation inhabiting the 
mountains on the back of Tyre, (which alſo 
belongs to them, though there are no houſes 
now ſtanding on that once famous ſpot,) call- 


ed Metual;; they are of the ſect of Ali, and 


are ſuch inveterate enemies to the Turks, 
that they murder every one who comes into 
their country, or that they can ſurprize. 

On the coaſt of Syria, the ſultan only 
virtually poſſeſſes the ports of Latachia (Lao- 
dicea) a ſmall ſhallow harbour and a ruined 
town ; Alexandretta (or Scanderon) the port 
of Aleppo, a miſerable village, the air of 
which is ſo bad, that it, perhaps, has not its 
equal in the world for inſalubrity; Tripoli 
and Sidon, Jaffa, and a few very inſignificant 
places. The caravans, which go from Scan- 
deron to Aleppo, are obliged to go by the 
way of Antioch, as all the country, through 
which the direct road leads, belongs to the 
Curds, who will not ſuffer the Turks to 
paſs it, 


All Egypt is independent. The paſha ſent 
to 
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to Cairo is in effect a priſoner during his 
government, which is only nominal ; the 
porte draws little or no revenue from it, and 
no troops, except a few fanatics in time of 
war with the Chriſtians.. The Turks have 
at different times got poſſeſſion of Cairo, but 
never could maintain themſelves in the go- 
vernment. The laſt inſtance of their ſub- 
jecting the capital was by the late Haſſan, 
captain paſha, but it was ſoon loſt again 
yet Conſtantinople depends very much on 
Egypt for proviſions, and above all for rice. 
The Ruſſians, when they had a fleet in the 
Mediterranean, very much diſtreſſed the porte, 
by cutting off the communication with Egypt, 
and might have done it much more, had 
they not permitted many neutral veſſels to 
ſupply them. 

In Europe, the Morea, Albania, Epirus, 
and Scutari, are more or leſs in a ſtate of 
rebellion ; Boſnia, Croatia, &c. obey the 
porte only as long as it ſuits them, and the 
ſultan reaps little benefit from them, Theſe 
latter countries afford the moſt robuſt and 
warhke ſoldiers in the empire; they are 
accuſtomed to arms from their infancy, as 
they are continually fighting among them- 
ſelves, diſtri againſt diſtri, and often even 
village againſt village, beſides individual 
quarrels of families. Theſe troops would be 
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of great uſe to the ſultan in his wars, but 
they will not go far from their houſes, and 
ſerve only when it is to defend their own 
country : the emperor of Germany has had 
to contend with them, while only the-ener- 
vated and daſtardly ſoldiery of Aſia has been 
oppoſed to Ruſſia. 

Lately we have ſeen almoſt all European 
Turkey i in arms againſt the porte, Adrianople 
in imminent danger, and even Conſtanti- 
nople itſelf trembling for its fafety. 

I have ſaid that Egypt is independent: a 
few words on the peculiar relation of that 
country to Turkey will not be improper, 
perhaps. The diviſion of the ſpiritual dig- 
nities of the Mahomedans took place, A. D. 
970, in an early period of their religion, and 
the Fatimite kalifs eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
Egypt, claiming to themſelves the title of 


commander of the faithful, heretofore borne 


by the kalifs of Bagdad, 
Both theſe kalifs ſucceſſively yielded to 


the force or policy of the Turkiſh princes. 


The laſt of the Egyptian kalifs called in 


the Turks to his affiſtance againſt the Chriſ- 


tian cruſaders, which ſervice being accom- 
pliſhed, the new allies zurned againſt the kalif 
himſelf, and ſtrangled him, A. D. 1171, when 


a new dynaſty commenced in the perſon oi 


Salah-ud-din, 
The 


- 
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The Egyptian princes long maintained 
an independent power by the aſſiſtance of 
their Mamaluk troops, until, in 1518, they 
were reduced to ſubjection by Selim the ſon 
of Bayazet, and have ever fince remained 
attached, nominally at leaſt, to the porte ; 
but as their beys were not deprived of their 
power, and to this day each is governor, or 
rather ſovereign of a diſtri&t, theſe in fact 
exerciſe a tyranny of the worſt kind over a 
country, which . would be one of the moſt 
productive in the univerſe, were property pro- 
tected, while they render little either of tri- 
bute or ſubmiſſion to the port. 

This corps of Mamaluks is kept up, to this 
day, by faves bought from the ſame coun- 
tries, viz. Georgia, Circaſſia, Abaſla, and 
Mingrelia, and moſtly purchaſed at Con- 
ſtantinople, for their children, born in the 
country, are not admitted into the corps; 
indeed it is affirmed, and it 1s very remark- 
able, that they have but few children, and 
their families never extend beyond two ge- 
neration. This is. accounted for by their 
being greatly addicted to an unnatural vice. 

The actual power reſides in the Mamaluks, 
and the bey who has moſt of them in his 
ſuite is conſequently the moſt powerful. As 
to the paſha ſent by the porte, he has at 
U4 different 
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different times had more or leſs influence, 
but is in general a mere cypher, obliged to 
ſubmit to the will of the beys, who diſmiſs 
him when they pleaſe, They have ſome- 
times entirely thrown off all appearance of 


ſubmiſſion to the porte; and at preſent, ag 


well as generally, their obedience is only no- 
minal, and the paſha is in reality a priſoner 


in the caſtle of Cairo, which is the place 


fixed for his reſidence, 

The tribute which Egypt ought to fend 
the porte is frequently withheld, or, if tranſ- 
mitted, it is diminiſhed by deductions for the 
reparation of canals, fortreſſes, &c, at the 
will of the beys. Yet a long proceſſion of 
mules and camels ſets out annually from 
Egypt, with the pretended. revenue for the 
ſultan, which, inſtead of ſilver, conſiſts moſtly 


of bags of rice, and, not unfrequently, ſtones. 


The janizaries and Arab ſoldiers in the 
ſervice of the porte are but little able to 
enforce its authority, as they are few in 
number, and moſtly compoſed of artizans 
and perſons unaccuſtomed to arms. The 
Mamaluks, on the contrary, muſt be allowed 
to be moſt excellent cavalry, 

In the beautiful country and climate of 
Egypt, it is diſtreſſing to confider how little 
the advantages of nature are cultivated, and 
7 | | how 
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how much its evils are augmented by the 
ignorance and unaccountably groſs ſuperſti- 
tion of its inhabitants. 

From a ſurvey of Egypt I turn to the 
northern part of the empire, to contemplate 
the provinces of Walachia and Moldavia, 
which, like the laſt mentioned country, are 
rather attached to the empire by treaty than 
by abſolute ſubjection, and who retain at 
leaſt independence as to matters of internal 
regulation ; their inhabitants are, however, 
more oppreſſed than perhaps any people in 
the empire; nor could they poſſibly bear 
ſuch exactions, were it not for the wonderful 
fertility of their ſoil. 

Their waywodes (or princes as they are ge- 
nerally {till called) are Greeks, who purchaſe 
their offices for large ſums of money, the 
porte generally receiving about 80,000 pounds 
ſterling for every nomination, and who are 
obliged to maintain themſelves in their poſts, 
by continually feeing thoſe who can ſerve 
or hurt, them at Conſtantinople; for beſides 
the complaints which frequently are made 
againſt them, other Greeks are continually 
caballing at the porte to get them removed, 
and to obtain their places, The waywades 
muſt, beſides raiſing large ſums to defray all 
theſe expences, enrich themſelves, in order 
to live in affluence with a large train of de- 


pendents, 


pendents, who follow them from Conſtan- 
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tinople, and to ſecure a ſafe and ſplendid 
retreat to themſelves when recalled from 
their waywodſhips to their former homes, 


where, though the fear of puniſhment is 
_ -ever hanging over them, and deſtroying their 


repoſe, they maintain within their own 
houſes a weak and oſtentatious magnificence. 


It is eaſy to conceive how much the mi- 


ſerable ſubjects of their deſpotiſm, while in 
office, muſt ſuffer from the impoſitions ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer ſuch calls of rapacity. 


The boyars are obliged to furniſh money 


to the waywode, and they in return oppreſs 
the people by all kinds of exactions, ex- 
cluſively of the public taxes, which go im- 


mediately into the waywode's purſe, and. 


which are multiplied ad infinitum, and ex- 
acted with the utmoſt ſeverity : theſe taxes, 
which are not in proportion to the pro- 
perty of the people, aggravate them beyond 
deſcription; they murmur, but muſt ſubmit 
and pay. 

Among the hardſhips of the Moldavians 
may be reckoned their being obliged to fur- 
nith a ſupply of Torn to Conſtantinople, at a 
certain price fixed when they firſt came 
under the Turkiſh yoke : this was originally 
eſtabliſhed as a favour to thoſe. countries, 


but has now become an intolerable burthen, 
as 
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as the price now bears no proportion to the 


preſent value. 
Another great tauſe of complaint is the 
paſſage through their country, or reſidence 


in it, of a Turkiſh army in time of war. 


The exceſſes which theſe undiſciplined hordes 
commit are beyond deſcription, ' plundering 
and laying waſte the country, and often 
deſtroying whole villages, and maſſacring 
their defenceleſs inhabitants; hence it is 
not unuſual for the inhabitants to flee with 
their moſt valuable effects to the woods and 
mountains for concealment, as ſoon as they 
hear of the approach of an army: I was 
myſelf a witneſs of the terror of the Molda- 
vians for a ſimilar event. Being a priſoner, 
in 1778, at Galaz (when hoſtilities had taken 
place in ſome parts, between Ruſſia and the 
Turks, which had nearly ended in a war) 
I was awakened one night by the cries of 
women, and the noiſe of the preparations 
made by the whole town to flee, on a ru- 
mour (which proved groundleſs) of the ap- 
proach of a Turkiſh army. I then learnt 
that every family was provided with a wag- 
gon, and one or more horſes, to eſcape i in 
caſe of danger. 

The Turkiſh ſoldiery, if they ſtay but a 
ſhort time in a place, cauſe ſo much havock, 
that the unfortunate Moldavians and Was 
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lachians, returning to their homes after theſe 
monſters have withdrawn, are for a con- 
ſiderable time unable to rebuild their houſes; 
and procure ſeed and other requiſites for 
the cultivation of their corn fields and vine- 
yards, which the Turks have rooted up. 

The following circumſtances will prove 
how much reaſon the Moldavians in par- 
ticular have to prefer the dominion of Ruſſia 
to that of Turkey. 

At the peace of Kainargi it was ſtipulated, 
that the waywode ſhould not be removed 
without the conſent of the court of Ruſſia, 
in order to deliver. the people from the op- 
preſſion neceſſarily attendant on a frequent 
change of their rulers. The porte, how- 
ever, in 1777, ſent to the waywode Gica 
a particular friend of his, who, pretending 
illneſs, requeſted Gica to pay him a viſit, 
under pretence of communicating to him 
affairs of ſecreſy; the attendants of the way- 
wode were ſent out of the room, when a 
band of ruffians ruſhed into the apartment 
from a private door, and murdered this un- 
happy credulous man. A ſucceſſor was im- 


mediately appointed, without conſulting the - 
court of Ruſſia, or its miniſter at. Conſtan- fo 
tinople. This is the nation whoſe ſcrupulous po 


ſome writers, 


While 
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While Moldavia was in the hands of the 
Ruſſians, during the laſt war, Prince Potem- 
kin treated the inhabitants with the utmoſt 
indulgence, and exempted them from all 
kind of taxes, ſo that they returned with 
great reluctance under the Turkiſh yoke, It 
is little conſolation to them to be governed 
by princes. or governors of their own reli- 
gion, for their ſituation, if not their inclina- 
tion, makes them as rapacious as Turks. The 
contemptuous and humiliating treatment all 
ranks meet with from the Turks is impa- 
tiently borne by a race of people naturally 
haughty, and aſpiring for liberty and inde- 
pendence, and particularly the Boyars, who 
are treated by the Ruſſians as equals and as 
gentlemen, and, if they emigrate, are ad- 
mitted into the civil or military ſervice. 

If there were any deficiency of proof to 
eſtabliſh the miſerable debility of the Turk- 
iſh government, with regard to its diſtant 
provinces, and the horrible devaſtation to 
which thoſe provinces are ſubject, we ſhould 
find it in the eulogiſt of Turkey, Mr. Peyſ- 
ſonel. He was French conſul in the Crimea, 
in 1758, when a rebellion broke out, occa- 
honed by the extortions of the officers of the 
porte, relative to the zcherirah, or tranſport- 
ing of corn, The rebellious Tatars, to the 
number of eighty thouſand, pillaged and 


overrun, 
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overrun, in ſeven days, the province of Mol- 
davia, carried off forty thouſand ſlaves, ſpread 
terror and deſolation on all fides, and the 
porte had . no other means of ſettling this 
diſturbance than by depoſing the reigning 
khan, Alim Guerrai, and placing in his room 
Krim Guerrai, the rebel chief. At this time, 
ſays Mr. Peyſſonel, we ſaw the plains of 
Kichela, covered, as far as the eye could reach, 
with male and female ſlaves of all ages, cat- 
tle, camels, horſes, ſheep, and all kinds of 
plunder, heaped together. The whole of this 
booty was taken from a Chriſtian province 
ſubject to the porte. Krim Guerrai, in return 
for his exaltation, endeavoured to cauſe the 
effects to be reſtored to their proprietors, and 
the priſoners to be ſet at liberty; but, not- 
withſtanding the vigorous and determined 
meaſures of this prince, he could only wreſt 
from the rapacious banditti under his com- 
mand a ſmall part of their plunder. Of the 
ſlaves, many were ſecreted or ſold, and many 
dead from brutal treatment, ſo that only half 
the number of the priſoners returned to their 
country. This is the account of Peyſſonel, 
the friend of Krim Guerrai; but it is well 
known, that he himſelf had a part of the 
plunder, and that only ſuch were ſent back, 
whoſe age rendered them unfit for their pur- 


poſes. I was informed, in Moldavia, from 
| the 
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the regiſters, that there were above thirty 
thouſand fouls, the flower of their youth, 
who never returned. Surely this picture of 
deſolating barbarity ſufficiently marks the 
character of the Tatar hordes; and if we 
add, that they were conſtantly making in- 
curſions into Ruſſia, Poland, Circaſſia, &c. 


to carry off the inhabitants, plunder and 


burn the villages, it ſufficiently juſtifies the 
court of Ruſſia in taking poſſeſſion of this 
neſt of thieves and murderers, and reducing 
them to ſomething like ſocial order and ſub- 
ordination. Inſtead of being blamed, as the 
empreſs has been, by theſe Chriſtians, who 
always ſympathiſe with Turks, and by thoſe 
politicians who think the duration of their 
uſurped empire a deſirable object, ſhe ought 
to receive the thanks of all men, of whatever 
nation, and particularly of Chriſtians, who are 
not degraded by prejudices, or corrupted by 
the practice of ſimilar enormities. The 
whole reign of the Tatars has been an inſult 
to mankind, and a diſgrace to human nature, 
not inferior to that of the Ottoman ſultans. 
Was it to be expected that a power like 
Ruſſia ſhould ſuffer itſelf to be thus inſulted 
by a horde of ſavages, when ſhe could redreſs 
the grievance ? and had ſhe not a right as 
ſovereign, as a Chriſtian, and as a friend to 
humanity, to — her feeble neighbours, 
who 
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who had no other ſupport to look to, and 
whoſe plunder and depopulation ſtrengthen 
her enemy as well as theirs? She had a ſa- 
cred right, and the mouth is unholy which 
dares to arraign it. 

The connection of the Tatar hordes with 
the Turks, both in origin and religion, in- 
duces me to review the ſtate of their moſt 
celebrated ſeat, the Crimea (or Krim) though 
it has now paſſed under the dominion of 
Ruſſia, and has been abandoned by a great 
part of its former inhabitants. To this I am 
the more prompted by the erroneous ideas 
which have been propagated in Europe rela- 
tive to that meaſure, to the country in gene- 
ral, and to the nature of their ancient go- 
vernment, hitherto ſo little known. To ex- 
plain all this, it may be neceſſary to preſent 
a ſketch of the Tatar modes of warfare, and 
their ſmall degree of civilization, and to no- 
tice the improved ſtate of manners and com- 
merce which is ariſing under the foſtering 
care of Ruſſia. , 

The name of Tattar or Tatar, not Tartar, 
is common to a vaſt number of thoſe roving 
and uncultivated tribes, who inhabit the wide 
extent of country from the northern frontier 
of China to the borders of Hungary, and 
from among whom have ariſen, in darker 
ages, the conquerors and the founders of 

| many 
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many mighty empires. The tribes on the - 
north of the Euxine had, hke many other 
countries bordering on the Turkiſh empire, 
been ſubjected to a kind of dependence; 
they yielded little in time of peace, and in 
war fupplied only a predatory banditti, little 
leſs terrible to their friendly neighbours than- 
to the hoſtile power. 

In very early ages the empire of the Cri- 
mea (the ancient Cherſoneſus Taurica) aroſe 
out of the ruins of the ſtill more ancient and 
extenſive dominion of the khans of Kapt- 
chak. It took its name from the town of 
Krim, of which little veſtiges now remain, 
and is at preſent called Eſki-Krim (or Old- 
Krim) but which was a place of great trade . 
in the year 1237, when the Mongul Tatars 
eſtabliſhed their dominion in this peninſula. 
Theſe princes were wholly independent, un- 
til the Genoeſe, having eſtabliſhed themſelves 
there in the 15th century for the ſake of 
commerce, obtained ſuch an aſcendency as 
to depoſe or elect the native khans at plea- 
ſure. Over the principal gate of Kaffa there 
ſtill exiſts a Genoeſe inſcription and the arms 
of the republic. The Turks having expelled 
the Genoeſe, began in like manner by re- 
4 ſpecting the independence of the khans, eſ- 
pecially as they had embraced the Mahome- 
dan religion; but they ſoon aſſumed the 
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right of confirming their election, and finally, 
of nominating them to office. Under the 
hands of Turkey, the Black Sea, which had 
formerly been the ſcene of a very active 
commerce, was ſhut up by the narrow 
licy of the divan, and the ports of the Krim 
gradually loſt that ſplendor and magnifi- 
cence now atteſted only by their ruins. No 
friend of humanity can do otherwiſe than re- 
joice that ſuch maſters have, by the events 
of war, been diſpoſſeſſed of this important 
country, and that it has fallen under the 
control of a power, whoſe more liberal and 
enlightened views tend to revive a decayed 
commerce, to poliſh barbarian ferocity, and 
to render a portion of the globe, which had 
been almoſt a deſert, again fertile and pro- 
ductive. 

Immediately as the empreſs got poſſeſſion 
of the Krim, ſhe projected the recal of trade 
and manufactures to a ſpot ſo well ſituated 
for them; ſhe immediately, and at a great 
expence, formed new eſtabliſhments for that 
purpoſe, ſent a number of troops to protect 
her new dominions, and allowed the reign- 
ing khan to retire on a liberal penſion. 

The following account of the former go- 


vernment of that country, which I had, in 


1781, from Seid-Effendi, vizir to Shaheen 


Guerrai, the reigning khan, and which I 
| found 
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found by other information to be perfectly 
accurate, I preſent as the more deſerving no- 
tice, as no juſt account of that government 
has hitherto appeared. To compare it with 
the ancient feudal governments, and to offer 
a number of conjectures which would ariſe 
from an inveſtigation of that ſubject, would 
be foreign to my preſent purpoſe, and a taſk 
I am not qualified to undertake, but it may 
furniſh matter for the ſpeculations of others. 
The khan was always the eldeſt male of 
the Guerra; family, deſcended from Gengis 7 
Khan, except there was ſome natural inca- 
pacity which excluded him from the ſucceſ- 
ſion, or that the country, which ſometimes 
happened, interfered, and elected another, 
but always one of the Guerrai family, and 
the eldeſt and neareſt to the right line of 
deſcent. Afterwards this family became very 
numerous, and it was difficult to determine 
who had the beſt claim, ſo that the khans 
were latterly wholly elective. "Thoſe moſt 
concerned in the election were the beys and 
the murſas; but the general opinion of the 
nation was alſo conſidered, as the nomination 
of an unwarlike or unpopular khan would oc- 
eaſion an oppoſition on the part of the people. 
After the Turks became formidable to the 
Krim Tatars, the porte eſtabliſhed a right 
of Ny the election, and afterwards of 
X 2 appoint- 
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appointing the khan folely. The. beys and 
principal murſas (or myrſas) ſometimes wrote 
to Conſtantinople to ſolicit the ſovereignty 
for the prince whom they preferred, and 
fometimes the candidates bribed the porte. 
The khan retained his fovereignty only 
during the pleaſure of the Ottoman ſultan, 
and annually a capugee-bathi was ſent from 
Conſtantinople with a firman confirming him 
for the year to come. By the peace of Kai- 
nargi, in 1774, the Krim was declared inde- 
pendent, and the Tatars reſtored to their 
privilege of electing their own ſovereign. 
If the khan was depoſed, it was by a fir- 
man (or hatti-ſherif) of the ſultan, brought 
from Conſtantinople by a capugee- baſhi. 
His depoſition was often the conſequence of 
complaints againſt ' him by the principal 
people of the Krim, or of diſſatisfaction on 
the part of the porte of his conduct in time 
of war, or tardineſs in ſupplying the capital 
with corn ; but he was never put to death. 

The laſt unfortunate khan, who reigned 
when I received this information, was an ex- 
ception. He quitted Ruſſia, and retired to 
Conſtantinople, where he was at firſt received 
with great diſtinction, then exiled, and after- 
wards put to death. 


The depoſed — were — exiled 
1 | to 
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to a diſtant part of the empire, or one 
of the Greek iſlands, but generally the 
porte gave them a c44/7/i&, or kind of farm, 
conſiſting of a country-houſe and culti- 
vated lands, between Conſtantinople and 
Adrianople, whither they carried with them 
their domeſtics, and ſuch as were attached 
to their fortunes. There are at preſent 
nearly three hundred princes of the family 
reſiding in thoſe parts, who ſometimes ren- 
der the- roads unſafe, as they or their people 
cannot entirely abandon their old cuſtom of 
plundering, They are the next heirs to the 
Ottoman throne, and the reigning family has 
often been nearly extin&, At preſent there 
are, beſides the ſultan, only-two ſons, ſtill very 
young, of his late uncle Abd-ul-hamid. 
Selim himſelf has no children : he is much 
addicted to a vice which generally carries 
with it this puniſhment, 

When the ſultan appointed a khan, he 
wrote to the four beys, informing them that 
he had named ſuch a prince for their ſove- 
reign. 

The khan was as deſpotie as the Ottoman 
ſultan in the execution of the law, which in 
common caſes was that of the koran;; in 
extraordinary caſes, or. where he did} not 
chooſe to appeal to the law, there no 
reſtraint on his power, except with reſpect to 
the 1 families, as ſhall be hereafter men- 
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tioned, and in affairs which concerned the 
nation at large. 

Ihe khans had no land of their own, ex- 
cept a very little about Bagſhiſerrai. 

All the ſons of the Guerrai r are 
ſtiled ſaltans. 

There was a council, or rather a ſtate /&tat} 
compoſed of the four eldeſt perſons of four 
families who have the title of bey (the ſame 
as the Arabic beg) or prince, The names 
of theſe families are Sherin, Barin (or Baron,) 
Manſur, and Sigevut. 

Ihe firſt family is very numerous; of the 
ſecond, two perſons only were living in 1782; 
of the Manſurs there are alſo many, but of 
the Sigevuts few. The Sherins, who are 
eſteemed the moſt noble, and to whom the 
ſovereignty would devolve, were the Guerrai 
family extinct, frequently marry daughters of 
the Guerrais, and ſometimes, though not often, 
gut of the moſt conligerable Myrſas fa- 
milies. 

The khan was, by the conſtitution of the 
government, obliged to conſult them in mat- 
ters of peace and war, and all matters which 
concerned the nation in general, and to con- 
firm all matters of importance written by the 
khan to Conſtantinople, or any other courts, 
by their ſignature. 

The khan could not put to death any one 
pf the families of the beys, without permiſ- 
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| fion from Conſtantinople; he could only 
impriſon them. Formerly they were judged 
by the other beys and the khan, and if the 
other beys were implicated in his crime, by 
the murſas, or body of landholders, 

Neither the beys, nor any of their family, 
could ſerve the khan in any office what- 
ever. 

A bey could not ſell, or otherwiſe alie- 
nate the family lands and poſſeſſions, which 
were inherited, not by his children, but by 
his ſucceſſor in office or dignity. The mo- 
ney and moveable effects the beys could leave 
to whom they pleaſed, and it was in this 
manner that they provided for their children, 
All the individuals of the beys families were 
called murſas, exeept the perſon inveſted 
with the dignity of bey. 

In criminal caſes, the beys as well as the 
murſas, on whoſe lands the crime was com- 
mitted, ſeized the offender, and ſent him to 
the khan or other officer of juſtice. This is 
to be underſtood of capital offences ; in caſes 
of leſs importance they might puniſh by 
beating. 

There was another ſtate, compoſed of the 
murſas or. proprietors of land, and who con- 
ſidered themſelves as a ſeparate claſs from 
the people; their ideas of diſtinction on this 
head exactly” correſpond with thoſe re- 
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ceived in Europe, of gentlemen or nobles. The 
word murſa (in Perſian mir/a) ſignifies lord, 
or ſeigneur, and we ſhould tranſlate it 
e/quire, lord of the manor, or leſſer baron, while 
the beys are the great barons or peers. 

The eldeſt ſons of the murſas inherited their 
father's lands, and not the eldeſt males of the 
family, as was the caſe with the beys. Of their 
money or other effects they diſpoſed as they 


pleaſed to their younger children. They had 


the ſame juriſdiction as the beys in caſes of 
offences committed on their lands, that is, 
beating or impriſoning, and ſending the of- 
fenders to the khan or other tribunals, 

The khan could put to death a murſa, but 
he always, when the nature of the caſe ad- 
mitted delay, judged the offender before the 
beys, or an aſſembly of the murſas, or ſuch 
of his friends who inſiſted on ſeeing juſtice 
done to him according to the koran, 

In matters of national concern, or which 
might occaſion a general diſcontent, the khan 
aſſembled the mur/as as well as the four beys ; 
the latter acting always as a check on the 
great power of the khan, and reſtraining the 
power an union of the murſas ſometimes had 
rendered too dictating. In former times the 
beys and the murſas depoſed their ſovereign, 
when his conduct had occaſioned a general 
diſcontent 3 ; but this was conſidered as ſo 
dangerous 
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dangerous a ſtep, that it was never recurred 


to, except in very urgent neceſlities, : 
The peaſants or country people, who formed 
the body of the nation, were free, 


The peaſant, who farmed a piece of land 


for agriculture or paſture, paid to the bey or 
murſa, wha was the owner, twenty per cent of 
the produce far rent, 

If the land was his own, he paid only ten 
per cent, tq the bey or murſa, in whoſe diſtri 
it lay, 

The-peaſant diſpoſed of his property as he 

leaſed ; if he died inteſtate, the law of the 
an decided the ſucceſſion, 

When the khan raiſed an army for war, 
he ſent a ſummons to the beys and murſas to 
furniſh their quota, which was fixed in pro- 
portion to the number of people who dwelt 
on their poſſeſſions. Every bey or murſa 
commanded the body he brought into the 
field. The khan gives the ſoldiers neither pay 
nor proviſions ; their officers or themſelves 
provided what was neceſſary till they paſſed 
their frontier, when they ſubſiſted on plunder, 
whether the country belonged to a friendly 
or an inimical power, Almoſt every Tatar 
had a harſe and arms of his own. 

A part of the booty, which they always 


made whenever they paſſed their frontier, . 
| belonged to the khan, a-part to their bey or 


murſa, 
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murſa, and the remainder to themſelves, 


which was generally the moſt conſiderable. 


The beys nor the murſa were permitted to 
make war with one another ; and the people 


were forbid to take a ſhare in their perſonal 


quarrels, 

There was another claſs of the people, who 
dwelt in cities and towns, and who paid no 
rent to the beys or murfas for the ground their 
houſes ſtood on, or their gardens or fields, 
which belonged to themſelves, or they hired 
of other proprietors, as theſe lands or grounds 
belonged to the city or town ; nor were 
they ſubject to be called out to war; they 
often, for the ſake of plunder, voluntarily 
joined the corps of ſome bey or _—y 

There were ſome other perſons in the 
Krim, who had the title of bey, but they did 
not belong to the fate or &at, and were in 
ellect only common murſas. 

There was a claſs of people alſo called 
courtiers, kapu-khalkt, people of the porte or 
gate, that is, the court, becauſe juſtice was 
anciently adminiſtered by the judge fitting at 
his gate; they conſiſted of the vizir, khuznadare 
baſhi, defterdar, akhtagibey, kapigi-baſhi, 
&c. The khan appointed any perſon he 
pleaſed to theſe offices, as murſas or their 
ſons, merchants, Turks, &c. and when they 
had an office, if they were of an infignift» 
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cant family, they were called aga, and their 
ſons took the title of murſa. The beys and 
great murſas ſometimes gave their daughters 
in marriage to the courtiers if they were be- 
come perſons of conſequence, but, however, 
this was rare, and generally by the ſolicita- 
tion of the khan. 
The great officers of the ſtate were 

1. GALGA-SULTAN. He was governor of 
the city of Akmedſchit, and its diſtrict, where 
he always reſided. He was always of the 
Guerrai family, and had in his diſtrict power 
of life and death, as the khan himſelf, No 
perſon older than the reigning khan could be 
appointed to this office. He had a court, and 
officers of the ſame denomination as the 
khan, viz. a vizir, khaznadar, &c. It has 
been always underſtood by thoſe who have 
treated of the Krim, that galga-ſultan was 
the khan's eldeſt ſon; this is never the 
caſe. 

2. NURUDDIN-SULTAN. He alſo could be 
of no other family but of the Guerrai, He 
had the fame privileges as galga-ſultan, but 
could not put to death; he reſided always 
with the khan, but had no part in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, or any other depart- 
ment, farther than giving his advice, or 
tranſacting for the khan in his name ſuch 
puſineſs as he entruſted him with. His office 

ſeems 
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feers to have been a kind of occaſional 
lieutenant to the khan, always at hand. 

3. Or-Bey (or ore · bey as it is pronounced) 
lived at Perekop, called Or. His privileges 
were the ſame as thoſe of galga- ſultan; ex- 
cept that he could not put to death; he was 
not always of the Guerra: family, but ſome- 
times a Serin, in which caſe he had no vizir, 
but he hadall the other officers of his court 
the ſame as a ſultan, 

4. AK-KIRMAN-SERASKIR Was always a 
fultan, and had power of life and death. He 
reſided at Atkirman, before the Turks took 
poſſeſſion of Beſarabi; he was alſo governor 
of the Nogazr-Tatars before they emigrated 
from the plains to the north of Perekop to 
the Kuban; he had the ſame officers as 
galga-fultan. 

F. KUBAN-SERASEIR had the fame power 
and privileges as galga-ſultan, being always 
a ſultan of the Guerrai family. Beſides, 
every tribe of the Kuban-Tatars had a ſeraſ- 
kir, who adminiſtered juſticean the tribe, but 
was under #46an-ſeraſkir, and could not put 
0 death. 


Beſides theſe there were, 
1. The Murr in the Krim, appointed by 
the khan, and who reſided with him at Bag- 
4624 but there was no body of ulema to 


check 
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check the power of the government, as at 
Conſtantinople. When the Turks were in 
poſſeſſion of Caffa, they had a mufti there, 
but he never was conſulted by the Tatars, 
or ſuffered to meddle in their affairs. 

2. Akadilaſkir (or kaziaſkir) in like man- 
ner appointed by, and reſiding with the 
khan. 

3. Twenty-four kadis * kazis) one in 
every conſiderable diſtrict, beſides kadis in 
the Kuban, where every kadi had a diſtrict of 
ſeveral villages or encampments of tents. 


Thus this ſingular government ſeems ori- 
ginally to have been feudal, but was after- 
wards, when the Tatars became Mahome- 
dans, modified by the atloption of the laws of 
the koran. The Tatars acknowledged the 
ſultan of Conſtantinople as kalif and head 
of their religion. They never could be per- 
ſuaded to leave off eating horſefleſh,'which is 
forbidden by the Mahomedan law to Muſel- 
mans. Tha Turkiſh muftis wiſely decided, 
that horſefleſh was forbidden to all other 
Mahomedans to eat, but not to the Tatars, 
as they had been accuſtomed to it, and that 
thereby it ceaſed to be a fin. 


The Revenues of the reigning Khans were, 
. 1ſt, TEN PER CENT. of the corn the No- 
gais grew, 

2. The 
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2. The produce of the s ALT LAKEs—very 
little ſalt was the property of individuals 
they rendered him about one hundred thou- 
ſand dollars a year, that is, about twelve thou- 
ſand ſive hundred pounds ſterling. 


3. The bur on imports and exports, 
which uſually amounted to the ſame ſum of 


one hundred thouſand dollars, or twelve thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds ſterling. 

4. SUBSIDIES, which the Ottoman porte 
paid to the %u in time of war, and fre- 
quently other ſums, to aſſiſt in armaments, 
and to keep the Tatars in good humour. 

5. The ſums annually ſent by the Otto- 
man ſultan to defray the expences of Galga- 
ſultan's court, and to pay the officers of the 
khan's court, as vizir, khaſnader, &c. with a 
view to render them more dependent. 

6. The pay of the ſeimans, a body of troops 
of about 1,600, who ſerved as guards to the 
khan, was always ſent from Conſtantinople. 


The Turks, in return, could *always rely 
on a body of auxiliary cavalry from the Krim 
and the Kuban. 

The Chriſtians and Jews paid a capitation 
tax, as in Turkey, to the beys or murſas; but 
they were infinitely leſs vexed than in Tur- 
key, enjoyed more protection, and were treated 
with leſs inſolence and indignity. 

The 
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The revenue of Shaheen-Guerrai-Khan, in 
1781, amounted to 900,000 dollars, without 
calculating the fums uſually ſent from Con- 
ſtantinople; this ſum makes about . 112,500 
ſterling. 

The number of inhabitants was then re- 
duced to about 100,000 ſouls in the Krim, 
and 600,000 ſouls in the Kuban; two thirds 
of the inhabitants had emigrated to Turkey 
ſince the beginning of that khan's reign, 
which was the laſt. In the autumn of 1777, 
the Tatars of the Krim alone met the Ruſ- 
ſian army, under Prince Proſorofsky, in the 
plains of Salguir, with forty thouſand men, 
all well mounted and armed. In 1782, the 
large city of Kaffa conſiſted only of 450 
houſes inhabited. 

It may not be inappoſite to ſay a few words 
on the reign of the laſt khan of the Tatars, 
and the final extinction of the Tatar domi- 
nion in the Krim. | 

In the treaty of peace of Kainargi, con- 
cluded in July 1774, the independence of the 
Krim was ſtipulated in theſe words. Art. III. 
All the Tatar people, thoſe of Crimea, of 
Budgiac, of the Kuban, the Ediſſans, Geam- 
* boutluks and Ediſchkuls, ſhall, without any 
* exception, be acknowledged by the two empires 
* as free nations, and entirely independent of any 
* foreign power, and ſhall be governed by their 
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0 own ſovereign of the race of Gingis-R Jan, 
* eleffed and raiſed to the throne by all the 
& Tatar people; who ſhall govern them accord- 
« ing to their ancient laws and uſages, render- 
ing no account whatever to any foreign power; 
« it is for this reaſon that neither the court of 
% Ruſfa nor the Ottoman porte ought not to 
« meddle, under any pretext whatever, in the 
&« election of the ſuid khan, nor in their affairs, 
&« domeſtic, politic, civil, and interior, but, on 
e the contrary, acknowledge and conſider the 
« ſaid Tatar nation in its political and civil 
&« fate, on the ſame footing as other powers, 
e which govern by themſelves, and are depen- 
&« dent on God alone. With reſpect to the cere- 
-& monies of religion, as the Tatars profeſs the 
« ſame worſhip as the Muſelmans, they ſhall 
e regulate themſelves with regard to his high. 
« neſs, as grand kalif of Mahometaniſm, accord- 
| © ing to the precepts which their law preſcribes 
« fo them, without, however, any prejudice to 
&« the confirmation of their civil and religious 
<« liberty, Sc.“ Ruſſia engages to withdraw 
&« zts troops, &c. and the ſublime porte to re- 
&* /mquiſh all right whatever, which he might 
&« have to the fortreſſes, cities, habitations, &c. 
jn Crimea, the Kuban, or in the iſland of Ta- 
« man, nor to keep in any of theſe places, gar- 
&« r;ſons, nor other armed people, &c. &c.” 
In conſequence of this ſtipulation, Shaheen 
? Guerrai 
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Guerrai was Elefted khan by the beys and 
murſas, with the approbation of the people, 
as it ſeemed, for no diſcontent appeared 
among them. 

The new khan, . did not long 
keep his popularity. He withed to civilize 
his people, and introduce the European diſ- 
cipline among his troops. He would have 
ſucceeded, had he paid more reſpect to the 
deep rooted prejudices of the people. He 
began by entirely aboliſhing the old form of 
government; he raiſed new ſoldiers and paid 
them, and appointed murſas for their officers. 
They had no ſtanding army before, but every 
man was a ſoldier. He diminiſhed the rent paid 
by the people to the murſas for their land, 
and appropriated it to his own uſe, allowing 
ſuch murſas as would ſerve in the army 
handſome ſalaries. He affected too much 
the manner of the Chriſtians or Ruſſians, 
though he obſerved with punctuality all the 
ceremonies of his religion. Has expences 
were thus increaſed beyond his income, and 
he could not, like his predeceſſors, apply for 
pecuniary aſſiſtance to the Ottoman Porte, 
which had ceaſed to pay the falaries of the 
officers: of his court; He ſtruck a new coin 
at an enormous expence ; the mint was con- 
ducted by a German: He farmed out the 


differerit bratiches of the revenue to Seople 
Y Who 
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who exacted the payment with a rigour 
| hitherto unknown. He eſtabliſned a corps 
of artillery, and endeavoured to form a ma- 
rine; but want of revenue prevented him 
ſucceeding in any one undertaking. 

The Turks ſaw with jealouſy the inde- 
pendence of the Tatars, and lamented being 


deprived, in all probability, of their affiſtance 


in any future war, as the khan declared his 
intention of remaining neutral, as the only 


means of making his people formidable, and 


maintaining his independence. The Turks 


laboured inceſſantly by their emiſſaries, who 
were moſtly religious enthuſiaſts, to ſtir up 


the people to rebellion. They ſucceeded in 
raiſing ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent, that the 


khan, fearful of his perſonal ſafety, called in . 


a body of Ruſſians, and placed ſmall corps 
in different parts of the country. Fhe Turks 
had, previouſly to this, ſent a body of troops 


to Taman, and belieaded one of the khan's- 


commanders. 

1 arrived at the Ruſſian fortreſs of Jani- 
kali, in October 1777, and was ſetting out 
for Bagſhirai, when news arrived that the 
Tatars had fuddenly fallen on the difperſed 
Ruſſians in every part of the Krim and the 
Kuban at the fame time, and had cut them 
all off; the khan himfelf luckily eſcaped to 
the Ruſhan head-quarters. The Ottoman 

; | Porte, 
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Porte, at the fame time, had appointed a new 
khan, and ſent him to the port now called 
Sebaſtopolis, with five ſhips of the line. A 
Ruſſian army ſoon entered the Crimea; the 
Fatars were defeated, and during the winter 
reduced again to obedience to their khan. 
The Ruſſians are accuſed of committing ſome 
cruelties on this oc jn. If they cannot be 
juſtified as Chriſtians for following the law 
of retahation, they are, as men, ſomewhat 
excuſable. „d. . 7 

The Tatars, though reduced to obedience, 
could not be kept in that ſtate by the few 
troops the khan could rely on; he was 
therefore obliged to have an auxiliary army 
from Ruffſia, and the porte made ſeveral at- 
tempts to excite a freſh rebellion. The em- 
preſs, at laſt tired out by the continual alarms 
they occafioned, and determined no longer to 
ſuffer her ſubjects to be expoſed to the cala- 
mities the incurſions of theſe barbarians oc- 
caſioned, ſeized on the Krim and Kuban in 
1783. The khan retired to Kaluga, in Ruſ- 
ha Minor, where he was allowed a very large 
penſion by the empreſs, and treated in every 
reſpect as a ſovereign; but, unaccuſtomed to 
a quiet and inactive life, he quitted Ruſſia, and 
went to Conſtantinople, where at firſt he was 
received with great diſtinction, but was foon 
ſent into exile to a Greek iſland, and one day, 
| 1 as 
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as he was in his bath, he was ſeized and 
ſtrangled, and his head ſent to Conſtanti- 
nople. 

I beg the reader will excuſe a ſhort digreſ- 


ſion reſpecting myſelf, as it may throw ſome 


light on the character or morals of the people 
I was among. The 452th December, 1777, I 
failed from - Janicali, in a ſmall veſſel, for 
Kaffa, (the road by land being unſafe) which 
had juſt been taken by the Ruſſians, under 
General Balmaine, by ſtorm, and many 
Turks, who were at Kaffa, had been put to 
the ſword by a Greek corps from Janicalj, 
who alſo robbed my ſervant of all my bag- 
gage, to a very conſiderable amount, and 
which I never recovered. Inſtead of mak- 
ing the port of Kaffa, we were driven by a 


ſtorm along the coaſt, and after loſing our 


bowſprit and all our anchors, we were in 
great diſtreſs for water, being eighty perſons 


on board, all military men. We made ſeveral 


deſcents on the coaſt to procure water, but 
were always beaten off by the Tatars ; at laſt 


we paſſed Belaklava, and lay to in the gulph 
of Giosleve, oppoſite the port of Sebaſtopo- 


lis, where we ſaw the Turkiſh fleet at anchor. 
The maſter of a Turkiſh mercantile veſſel 


came out to us, and we bargained with him, 
for about fifty pounds ſterling, for a caſk of 
water, which he promiſed to bring us off in 


the 
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the night ; but as ſoon as he got on ſhore, we 
obſerved one of the Turkiſh frigates looſen- 
ing her topſails to come out. It was nearly 
night, and we put to ſea and bore away for 
the Danube, the only port we could reach 
with the wind we had, preferring to throw 
ourfelves on the mercy of the Turks to pe- 
riſhing by thirſt. I was the only perſon in 
the veſſel who could navigate her out of 
fight of land. The captain, who was a 
Greek, had become mad. I found two 
Turkiſh charts of the Black. Sea, which dif- 
fered in the latitude of the Danube a de- 
gree. I examined the coaſt of Anatolia, 
which I had ſurveyed that ſummer from 
Conſtantinople to Kitros, and by that judged 
which was the beſt, 

We arrived fafe off Sulina-mouth, but the 
wind not permitting us to enter, a Turkiſh 
boat came out to us; and here I cannot 
enough commend the humanity we expe- 
rienced from the crews of ſeveral Turkiſh 
merchant veſſels. We had only a hawſer 
and a boat anchor to hold the ſhip, The 
water was very ſmooth. It was already night, 
They ſent out five large boats manned to 
_ tow us in, if there ſhould be any danger, and 
they remained with us all night. We got 
ſafe into the river in the morning. 


1 The 
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The next day I ſet off for Galatz, intending 

to go by land to Ruſſia, In the river I found 
two new Turkiſh 50 gun ſhips, without their 
guns or crews, I had known the captains 
at Conſtantinople, and was received with 
kindneſs by them, 

The iſt January, 1778, I went to the Greek 
governor, to pay him a complimentary viſit : 
I found a very cold reception from him; he 
was ſeated on his ſopha with a Turk, in 
appearance of ſome diſtinction, who imme- 
diately produced a warrant from the paſha 
of Ebrahil to cut off my head and thoſe of 
26 perſons who were come with me from 
the veſſel. The executioner was ſtanding in 
the room, with a bag to put our heads in, 
and a heap of ſawduſt was laid in the court 
before the houſe to abſorb the blood. My 
Greek interpreter was ſo terrified, that he 
could utter no other word than gze/ /acco, 
pointing to the bag in which his head was 
to be put. Luckily I was not intimidated ; 
but I was obliged to ſpeak for myſelf as well 
as I could, and with great difficulty per- 
. ſuaded the officer, who was filiktar (ſword- 
bearer) to the patha, that I was an Engliſh- 
man, and came with no ill intentions; that 
were I an enemy, in the ſituation we came 
into the Danube the cuſtom of all nations 
granted 
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nted us an aſylutn. He then told me, we 
were accuſed of coming into the Danube 
with a deſign to burn the two Turkiſh ſhips 
of war. In ſhort my arguments, and a few 
thouſand dollars in Ruſſian bank notes, pre- 
vailed on him to go back to the paſha for 
freſh inſtructions, and to fend to the cap- 


tains of the Turkiſh ſhips of war, who en- 


gaged to anſwer with their heads that I was 
an Engliſhman, and a friend of the captain 
paſha's. It was a lucky circumſtance that 
they had ſeen me with the captain paſha, 
and knew that I really was an En pu: 
man. 

I afterwards learnt that the Greek go- 
vernor, who had at firſt received me with 
great civility, was our accuſer. 

We remained priſoners at large in the 
town three months, when an order from the 
N paſha came to let us depart, and 

* that we ſhould be fo little moleſted, that if a 
« bird perched on the _y top it ſhould be driven 
cc aw ay.” 

While I was in the quarantine at the Ruſ⸗ 
ſian frontier, in September 1778, there paſſed 
75,000 Chriſtians, obliged by the Ruſſians 
to emigrate from the Crimea (35,769 males.) 
The Armenian women, who came from 
Kaffa, were more beautiful, and, I think, ap- 
preached nearer that perfect form which the 
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Grecians have left us in their ſtatues, than 
the women of Tino. Theſe people were 
ſent to inhabit the country abandoned by the 
Nogai Tatars, near the weſt coaſt of the 
ſea — Azof (Palus Mzotis) but the winter 
coming on before the hauſes built for them 
were ready, a great part of them had no 
other ſhelter from the cold than what was 
afforded them by holes dug in the ground, 
and covered with what they could procure ; 
they were people who all came from com- 
fortable homes, and the greateſt part pe- 
riſned; ſeven thouſand only were alive a 
few years ago. A colony from Italy to the 
banks of the Boryſthenes, in 1783, had no 
better fate, owing to the bad management of 
thoſe who were commiſſioned to provide for 
them, and not to the climate; nor have co- 
Tonies of Germans been more fortunate in 
Rufſia—but this is a-digreſſion. 

I ſhall here take the opportunity of cor- 
recting a few errors into which ſome writers 
of eelebrity have fallen. 

With reſpect to the title of ſultan, borne 
by the Gengiſkhan family, and to that of 
khan (written frequently by the French, 
who do not diſtinguiſh the ſound of an 1 
rom an # when = followed by a yowel, 
zam and cham, as they write Edimbourg, 
&c.) Baron. de On has made ſome obſer- 


d vations 
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vations which require correction. His errors, 
which are not entirely cleared up by Peyſ- 
ſonel, ariſe from not having obſerved the 
different force which theſe words have in 
the different countries where they are uſed, 
They are both words of command, and (con- 
trary to Tott's aſſertion) are uſed by the 
Turkiſh emperors to expreſs ſovereignty, as 
is evident from the Arabic inſcription on the 
Ottoman money : Sultan, ebn ul ſultan, Abdul- 
hamid khan, dame mulkhu. Sultan, ſon of a 
ſultan, Abdulhamid the khan, whoſe reign be 
perpetual, Theſe terms, however, are uſed 
very differently in Perſia; ſhah, which among 
the Tatars is equivalent to 4han or king, is 
the only title taken by the Perſian monarch : 
in that country Ann anſwers to the Turkiſh 
paſla, and is therefore taken by the gover- 
nors of provinces, whilſt /u/zan, which there 
ſignifies fimply commander, 1s a title grven 
to a captain of horſe, In my time, a man 
was made 4%an or governor of Benderrik, and 
his ſon, who commanded a body of cavalry, 
was called ſultan. I ſpeak of the preſent 
acceptation of theſe words, not of their more 
ancient ſignification. 

Tott is erroneous in ſtating, that the bey 
of the Sherins conſtantly repreſents the five 
other beys. In the 4ingueſhes, or extraordi- 
nary aſſemblies, as well as in all the public 
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convocations, the bey of the Sherins, thougli 
firſt in rank, repreſents only his own family ; 
the beys of the other houſes are alſo preſent, 
and repreſent each their own family. 

The 4rftorical journal of the affairs of the 
Crimea, which was kept at Bagiſtiſerrai, is pro- 
bably a valuable document: Peyſſonel ſeems 
to doubt of its exiſtence, or at leaſt to ſup- 
poſe, that it is little more than a compilation 
from general traditions, made by ſome Tatar 
of learning; it is, however, certain that ſuch 
a journal was regularly kept there by a family, 
who have handed it down from father to ſon 
with the ſame regularity as a ſimilar journal 
3s kept at the porte at Conſtantinople : the 
khans often referred to it. 

The caverns found in different parts of 
the Crimea, particularly at Tepekirman, half 
a league from Bagtſhiſerrai, have given riſe 
to much curious ſpeculations : from their 
ſituation on the ſides of ſteep, and often per- 
pendicular fides of rocky mountains, as well 
as from the regularity of their ſtructure, it 
is evident that they have been excavated by 
human art, but whether as ſepulchral monu- 
ments, as fortreſſes, or as. places of refuge for 
cattle in time of invaſion, 'or for whatever 
other uſe, is at the preſent day doubtful. 
The objection of Mr. Peſſyonel, who thinks 
it 75 2 ad for cattle to have climbed to 


ſuch 
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ſuch a height, is certainly erroneous as to 


its practicability, fince the Tatars at preſent 
actually do put herds of goats every night 
into ſome of them, by means of ſteps cut 
in-the rock, which, had he paſſed a night, as 
I did, in that beautifully romantic vale, he 
might have been an eye witneſs of; others, 
indeed, have no ſuch acceſs, and might ſerve 
as a refuge to the maſters of the flocks them» 
ſelves, 

What has been ſaid ſufficiently illuſtrates 


the political ſtate of the Tatars. In their 


education, there was little to ſupply the mind 
with knowledge, and whatever marks of ſa- 
gacity are diſcoverable among them, are to 
be attributed to natural genius, and the effect 
of an active mode of life, which, even among 
favages, beſtows a ſharpneſs and accuracy 
of intellect. Their acquired information is 


very limited: reading and writing conſtitute 


their higheſt branches of education, and in 
the ſciences in general they are leſs inform- 
ed even than the Turks themſelyes. Like 
moſt barbarians, their own country is to 
them at once the pattern of excellence and 
the boundary of knowledge; and the chief 
officers of ſtate themſelves were ignorant 
of the geography or relative ſituation of 

every other country. 
The Tatar mode of kohting has no re- 
ſemblanco 
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ſemblance to European tactics; it is one 
continued ſcene of confuſion and tumult, 
though it gives occaſion to the diſplay of 
great agility, and no ſmall portion of a bar- 
barous kind of ſkill. Alternately flying and 
advancing in detached parties, many kinds 
of conteſt are carried on at once; the ſabre, 
the pike, and. fire arms, are all employed, 
and they fight alike on horſeback or on foot, 
though the former is their moſt common 
mode. The regularity and diſcipline of the 
modern European battles has greatly con- 
tributed to produce a correſpondent mild- 
neſs towards the conquered ; but in this de- 
ſultory warfare the paſſions of the indivi- 
| duals are let looſe, perſonal fury augments 
the ſavage horror of the ſcene, and the 
enemy is never ſpared, unleſs he be ſuf- 
ficiently unhurt to become n as 4 
ſlave. 

It is not ſurprizing, that on 3 empreſs's 
obtaining poſſeſſion of the Krim, a great 
number of its Tatar inhabitants ſhould emi- 
grate from their country. Beſides the re- 
ligious prejudices of theſe people, their un- 
ſettled and turbulent habits rendered them 
little adapted to that induſtry and civiliza- 
tion, which it was her endeavour to intro- 
duce into her newly acquired dominions. 
Thoſe who choſe to leave the country, had 
leave 
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leave to ſell their lands and other property, 
which was protected by the Ruſſians. She 
did not act with them as the Turks and 
Tatars ever did to the inhabitants of the 
countries they conquered ; thoſe who choſe 
to remain, were left in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of their property and their religion, and en- 
joyed every protection and privilege as a 
Ruſſian Chriſtian ſubject. 

The Tatar hordes now no more ſwell the 
Turkiſh army, nor mark their road with 
ſmoking villages laid in aſhes, and mur- 
:dered inhabitants; thoſe hordes, who pene- 
trated even into Pruſſia and Sileſia, ravaged 
Poland, Hungary, and Ruſſia, deſtroying by 
fire and ſword every habitation, every living 
creature they could not carry off, tying 
their priſoners to their horſes tails, and thoſe 
priſoners were the flower of their youth, led 
away, never more to return from ſlavery and 
violation to their friends or their country; 
thoſe hordes are now either diſperſed among 
their brother ſavages in Aſia, or civilized by 
their conquerors, | 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The Political State of Greece. 


H E political ſtate of Greece has long 
announced to the attentive obſerver 
that exploſion which late events ſeem to 
have rapidly promoted. Greece .can no 
longer ſubmit to the Turkiſh yoke; ſhe pants 
for emancipation, and already afpires to be 
ranked among the independent ſtates of Eu- 
| The riſe, or rather the renovation of 
her power will form an important æra in 
European politics: to appreciate its proba- 
ble conſequences we muſt confider the paſt 
and prefent circumſtances of that famous 
country; we muſt recur to the eclipſe of her 
former ſplendor by the Turkiſh conqueſt, to 
the long night of barbariſm and oppreſſion 
in which ſhe has been whelmed, and te thoſe 
ſtruggles which of late years have ſhown 
that ſhe is about to awake to the aſſertion af 
her native rights, 

It 1s not here my intention to trace the de- 
tails of claſſic ſtory, to deſcribe thoſe heroic 
ages, when the ſplendor of genius and the 

illumination 
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illumination of ſcience ſeemed to be con- 
centrated within the narrow boundaries of 
Greece, and by their irradiation to com- 
municate animation and improvement to 
ſurrounding nations; it will be ſufficient for 
me to call to the remembrance of the ſcholar 
ſome of the brighteſt pages in the hiſtory of 
mankind; it will be ſufficient to cite the 
names of thoſe poets and orators, thoſe ſtateſ- 
men and moraliſts, whoſe: illuſtrious deeds 
and whoſe admirable precepts ſtill extort the 
applauſes of the univerſe. To Greece be- 
longed an Homer and a Demoſthenes, a 
Phocion and an Ariſtides, a Socrates, a Plato, 
an Ariſtotle, a Phidias, and an Apelles; 
in ſhort, in whatever path_the ardent and 
eccentric imagination of man has ſought for 
fame, in that the Grecian name ſtands emi- 
nently conſpieuous, if not arrogating to itfelf 
an unrivalled ſuperiority. 

India and Egypt had for many preceding 
ages cultivated the arts; but theſe countries 
were only the cradle of knowledge ; when 
tranſmitted to the genial climate of Greece, 
foſtered - by her political freedom, and ani- 
mated by her vivacity and enterprize, it 
quickly attained the ſublimeſt heights, and 
inveſted the human character with a dignity 
before unknown. By what gradations their 
ancient ſimplicity, temperance, modeſty, and 
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good faith ſunk-away, and how the decay of 
their virtues involved the ruin of their genius, 
their hiſtory will ſhew/: let the philanthro- 
piſt, peruſing the inſtructive leſſon, weep 
over the fall of human greatneſs, or rather 
let him collect from the fatal example, new 
incitements to energy and perſeverance in 
the cauſe of private and public virtue. 

Ancient Rome, the victorious rival of 
Greece in arms, caught from her captive the 
inſpiration of genius; but ſhe never reached 
a ſimilar degree of ſublimity; ſhe imitated, 
but never equalled, the poets, the orators, 
the hiſtorians, the artiſts of Greece, accord- 


ing to the ingenuous een e of the 
firſt of Latin poets: 


«- Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius æra, 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore yultus ; 

4 Orabunt cauſas melius, ccelique meatus 

« Deſcribent radio, &c. | 

Indeed no nation ever arrived ſo now at 
perfection in every branch of ſcience. The 
genius of the ancient Grecians ſeems to 
have been endowed with as preternatural a 
ſtrength as the bodies of Homer's heroes. 
Their poetical imagery was ſplendid and 


ſublime, their oratorical tropes bold and ener- 


getic, their ſpeculative philoſophy manly and 
comprehenſive. Of the effect of their paint- 
ings we can judge only from hiſtory, but 
rage | | their 
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their ſtatues have reached to the preſent 
times; they poſſeſs a dignity more than hu- 
man; they ſeem the ne plus ultra of genius, 
taſte, and execution, and though often imi- 
tated defy the hand of the copyiſt. 
Such a nation could not have fallen under 
the yoke of a Turkiſh conqueror, had ſhe 
not been prepared for that diſgrace by a long 
period of debaſement and ſuperſtition, When 
this laſt and moſt terrible cataſtrophe arrive 
ed, ſhe faw her cities and palaces laid in 
aſhes, and the magnificent monuments of 
her ancient glory levelled with the duſt by 
the rude ſtrokes of thoſe ferocious barbarians; 
ſhe ſaw. her ſons, a race who had graced and 
dignified ſociety, ſlaughtered without diſtinc- 
tion and without mercy, or ſubjected to a 
captivity ſtill worſe than ſlaughter; yet 
ſtill her weeping genius ſeemed to linger 
among the melancholy ruins, and reluctantly 
to leave them, to carry with her the faint 
remnants of learning and taſte into more 
fortunate regions, where ſhe ſowed the ſeeds 
of that civilization and ſcience which at the 

preſent day fo eminently flouriſh in Europe. 
| Conquered Greece poliſhed Rome, but the 
conquerors were Romans. Conquered Greece 
did not poliſh Turkey, for the conquerors 
were Turks, The inſenſibility of theſe bar- 
barians is aſtoniſhing : living amid the efful- 
2 gence 
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gence of genius, they have not caught one 


ſpark ; they gaze with unfeeling ſtupidity on 
the wonder and boaſt of art, on their glo- 
rious monuments, on their temples, and con- 
clude they were built by genii, and then 
deſtroy them, to burn the marble for lime 


to make ſtucco for their own taſteleſs houſes, 
whence the fine arts are baniſhed ; where 
ignorance, tyranny, ſuperſtition, and groſs 


ſenſuality only dwell in fad and ftupidly- 
ſolemn pomp, or iſſuing out with ſavage 
fury, lay waſte the country round, and imbrue 
their hands in the blood of the helpleſs, mur- 
dering without remorſe thoſe they have con- 
quered. Thus the fineft countries in the 
world are become deſerts ; part inhabited by 
ſavage beaſts, and part by more favage men ; 
the poor aborigines ſkulking in hiding places 
like the timid hare (which epithet the Turks 
give them in derifion) while thoſe beaſts of 
prey roam abroad. 

Every obje& moral and phyfical, the fair 
face of nature and the intellectual energies 
of the inhabitants, have alike been blaſted 
and defiled by the harpy-touch of Turkiſh 


tyranny, As an inſtance of thoſe changes 


which the country has undergone, we need 
only conſider the iſland of Cyprus, now an 


almoſt uninhabited deſert, which was, not 


only in ancient times, but when it was taken 
by 
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by the Turks from the Venetians, populous 
and exceedingly rich. The gentry lived like 
princes in ſplendor, and even the peaſants 
had each of them at leaſt a filver cup, ſpoon, 
knife, and fork. The number and excel- 
lency of its productions were wonderful. At 
preſent only a little cotton, ſome ſilk and 
wine, and a few drugs, are its produce, all 
to no great amount. Even the ſalines (or 
ſalt- works) which were ſo great a branch of 
revenue and commerce to the Venetians, have 
produced nothing ſince the Turks poſſeſſed 
It. | 
Of the defects of the Grecian character 
ſome are doubtleſs ' owing to their ancient 


corruptions; but moſt of them take their 


riſe in the humiliating ſtate of depreſſion in 
which they are held by the Turks. This 
degradation and ſervility of their ſituation 
has operated for centuries, and has conſe- 
quently produced an accumulated effe& on 
the mind ; but were this weight taken off, 
the elaſticity and vigour of the ſoul would 
have wide room for expanſion ; and though 
it cannot be expected that they would at 
once riſe to the proud animation of their 
former heroes, they would doubtleſs diſplay 
energies of mind, which the iron hand of 
deſpotiſm has long kept dormant and inert. 
It is rather aſtoniſhing that they have re- 

| Z 2 tained 
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tained ſo much energy of character, and are 
not more abaſed, for like noble courſers 
they champ the bit, and ſpurn indignantly 


the yoke ; when once freed from theſe, they 


will enter the courſe of glory. The truth of 
theſe obſervations will appear, whether we 
conſider the Greeks in their common cha- 
rater as one people, or whether we conſider 
them according to their local and peculiar 
diſtinctions. 

When we view the Greeks in their more 
comprehenſive character as a nation, their 
ſuperiority over the Turks in knowledge is 
ſurpriſingly great; they poſſeſs a great degree 
of genius and invention, and are of ſo lively 
an imagination, that they cannot tell the 
ſame ſtory twice without varying the em- 
belliſhments of circumſtance and diction; 
added to this, both men and women ſpeak 
much, and with wonderful volubility and 
boldneſs, and no people are ſuch natural 
orators; numbers of them ſpeak Italian, but 
all have an activity and ſprightlineſs which 
ſtrongly contraſts with the ſtupid and pom- 
pous gravity of the Turks; an European 
feels himſelf as it were at home with them, 
and amongſt creatures of his own ſpecies, 
for with Mahomedans there is a diſtance, a 
non-aſſimilation, a total difference of ideas, 


and the more he knows their language the 
| more 
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more he perceives it ; on the contrary, the 
more intimately he knows the Greeks, the 
more ſimilar does he find them in habits and 
manners to other Europeans : their bad 
reputation is more owing to the flander of 
the French (their mortal enemies) than to fo 
great a degree of demerit. In general, they 
are an agreeable and a ſerviceable people, 
but they are much given to levity, immode- 
rately ambitious, and fond of honourable 
diſtinctions; but this very ambition, now a 
weakneſs, when they have nobler objects to 
purſue will lead them to greatneſs. 

From the account given by Tott (vol. i. p. 
118) of the diſturbances excited by the pa- 
triarch Kirilo, it would appear that the Greeks 
have not yet entirely abandoned that ſpirit 
of ſuperſtition and bigotry, which was, per- 
haps, the main cauſe of their former down- 
fall. ; 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that theſe 
diſputes are not ſo much foſtered among 
themſelves, as they are owing to the efforts 
of the Latin church, which was the caſe in 
the inſtance alluded to, where the foundation 
of the conteſt was a bull of the pope, di- 
rected againſt the Greek church. 

They bear the Turkiſh yoke with greater 
impatience than other Chriſtians (who have 
long ceaſed to ſtruggle againſt it) and poſleſs a 

Z 3 | ſpirit 
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ſpirit of enterprize which, however ridiculed 
by ſome authors, often prompts them to noble 
atchievements. Their ancient empire is freſh 
in their memory; it is the ſubject of their 
popular ſongs, and they ſpeak of it in com- 
mon converſation as a recent event. 

That they poſſeſs a firm and manly cou- 
rage, notwithſtanding the inſinuations of 
their calumniators, has been too often- teſti- 
fied to be in the leaſt doubtful ; the inſtances 
which they have diſplayed in the Ruſſian 
ſervice have been truly ſtriking. They are 
paſſionate, and ſometimes given to aſſaſſina- 
tion ; but, except in Zante and Cephalonia, 
the ſtiletto is not ſo frequent with them as 
with the Italians, whom they in general re- 
ſemble, the beſt of them, if we add more 
energy, being very ſimilar in character to the 
Venetians, and the worſt to the Genoeſe. 

The moſt obſervable difference in the 
Grecian character is between thoſe of Con- 
ſtantinople and their countrymen of the 
iſlands. The merchants and lower orders of 
the Conſtantinopolitan Greeks have indeed 
no very marked character; they are much the 
ſame as the trading Chriſtians in all parts of 
the empire, that is to ſay, as crafty and frau- 


dulent as the Jews, but leſs ſo than the Ar- 
menians, who are the moſt ſubtle of all 


uſurers. 
But 
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But there is (in a ſuburb called the Fenal) 

a race of Greeks who call themſelves nobles, 
and affect to deſpiſe thoſe of the iſlands ; they 
are certain opulent families, from.whith are 
generally appointed the drogomans of the 
porte, and the waywodes of Walachia and 
Moldavia, They have kept theſe places 
amongſt them, as they are moſtly allied to- 
gether, and keep up a conſtant connection 
with the officers of the porte. They are 
continually intriguing to get thoſe in office 
removed, and obtain their places; even chil- 
dren cabal againſt their fathers, and brothers 
againſt brothers. They are all people of 
very good education, and are polite, but 
haughty, vain, and ambitious to a moſt ridi- 
culous degree, conſidering the contempt they 
are treated with by the Turks. As to their 
noble extraction, it is a matter of great un- 
certainty; moſt of them bear the names of 
thoſe families which were illuſtrious when 
the Turks took Conſtantinople, but they 
would find it difficult to prove their deſcent. 
They have in general all the vices of the 
Turks of the ſeraglio; treachery, ingratitude, 
eruelty, and intrigue, which ſtops at no 
means. While they are drogomans of the 
porte, they are obliged to behave with great 
caution and prudence, but when they 
24 become 
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become waywodes, they are in nothing 
different from Turkiſh paſhas in tyranny ; 
nor js it to be wondered at, when men 
are olffiged to look up not only to tyrants, 
but to the very ſervants of tyrants, .for ho- 
nour and conſequence ; to flatter their igno- 
rance and ſtupidity, their foibles and their 
vices, and to tremble tor their lives at their 
frowns, that cunning takes the place of wiſ- 
dom, vice of virtue, and treachery of forti- 
tude. In ſuch a ſituation the mind muſt 
loſe its vigour, the heart its generoſity; the 
abaſement of man by ſuch cauſes was never | 
more ſtrongly exemplified than in the in- 
ſtance of the Greeks of the Fenal; they 
do not weep over the ruins which they can- 2 
not reſtore, nor ſigh to rear others of equal y 
magnificence, 

Strange as is the infatuation which induces r 
theſe Greeks to aim at the poſt of waywodes, A 
it is perhaps no leſs aſtoniſhing than many ex- at 
amples which daily occur in other nations of 8 
the power of ambition. Though ſtyling af 
themſelves noble, and affecting a ſuperiority ſh 
over the other Greeks, they are the only part ar, 

we 
thi 


of their nation who have totally relinquiſhed 
the ancient Grecian ſpirit ; they ſeem not 


anxious, as the iſlanders are, for liberty, but are 
delight in their falſe magnificence, and in Al 
the petty intrigues of the ſeraglio; and their tai! 


pride 
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pride is to appear in their dreſs like Turks; 
and yet the ſituation which they are thus 
eager to obtain 1s beſet with perils, and 
ſcarcely one who holds it eſcapes depoſition 
and puniſhment, No ſooner is a waywode ap- 
pointed, than he ſets out in great ſtate for his 
government, attended by a crowd of relations 
and dependents, for all of whom, as well as 
for his own ſplendor, he muſt provide by 
oppreſſing the unhappy ſubjects of his ty- 
ranny. Meanwhile his countrymen at Con- 
ſtantinople are engaged in continual plots 
for his removal, and it becomes neceſſary for 
him to accumulate a large ſum to bribe the 
miniſters and others on his return, and to 
avert the perſecution, which continues for 
years afterward to hang over him. 

Thoſe of Macedonia, &c. are robuſt, cou- 
rageous, and ſomewhat ferocious; thoſe of 
Athens and Attica are ſtill remarkably witty 
and ſharp; all the iſlanders are lively and 
gay, fond of ſinging and dancing to an excels, 
affable, hoſpitable, and good natured; in 
ſhort, they are the beſt ; thoſe of the Morea 
are much given to piracy ; but it is not to be 
wondered at, conſidering the cruel treatment 
they have met with, and the ſtruggles they 
are continually making againſt the Turks, 
Albania, Epirus, and in general the moun- 
taineers, are a very warlike, brave people, but 


3 very 
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very ſavage, and make little ſcruple of killing 
and robbing travellers; a Turk cannot ven- 
ture in their country alone; there is no man 
in the country but would make a merit of 
ſhooting him—and is this to be wondered 
at ? 

The Greeks of Zante and Cephalonia, 
ſubject to the Venetians, are famous for ſtab- 
bing with knives. 

In ſome iſlands the people are not hand- 


fome. In Metaline, the women are re- 


markable for very large breaſts. In Tino, 
the women are almoſt all beauties, and there 
the true antique head 1s to be found. 

In general, the people of the iſlands have 
grand and noble features, From different 
faces you may put together, in walking 
through a market place, the heads of Apollo 
and of the fineſt ancient ſtatues, 

It is ſcarcely poſſible for any perſon not 
to be miſtaken in judging of the conduct of 
the porte towards its provinces, by any ana- 
logy from the political operations of other 
European nations. Amongſt us, the unſuc- 
ceſsful revolt of a whole province would 
indeed give birth to ſome additional rigour, 
and to ſome ſtriking example of puniſhment; 
but the ferocious Turk propoſes nothing 
ſhort of extermination, in order to free him- 
ſelf from the fear of future defection. It 
was 
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was thus that, when the inhabitants of the 
Morea, who, inſtigated by the defire of liberty, 


had taken up arms in favour of the Ruſſians, - 


returned again under their yoke, a deliberate 
propoſal was made in the divan to ſlaughter 
them in cold blood ; nor was this the firſt 
time that the maſſacre of all the Greeks had 
been ſeriouſly debated ; it was, however, in 
the preſent inſtance, ſucceſsfully oppoſed by 
Gazi Haſlan, both on motives of humanity 
and policy *, | 

It has been faid, that long poſſeſſion of a 
country gives an indiſputable right of do- 
minion, and that the right of the Turks to 
their poſſeſſions has been acknowledged by 
all nations in their treaties. As to treaties 
between the Turks and other nations, who 
had no right to diſpoſe of the countries 
uſurped by the Turks, they cannot be binding 
to the Greeks, who never figned ſuch trea- 
ties, nor were conſulted, or conſented to their 
ſigning. | 

* The chief argument which he uſed, and which alone 
carried conviction to his hearers, was, if we kill all the 
Greeks, we ſhall loſe all the capitation they pay. 

Even without ſuch a provocation, ſultan Muſtafa, pre- 
deceſſor and brother of Abdulhamid, on his acceſſion to 
the throne, propoſed to cut off all the Chriſtians in the em- 
pire, and was with difficulty perſuaded to deſiſt. Is this a 


nation which merits that Britain ſhould enter into a war 
for its defence? i 
When 
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When one nation conquers another, and 


they become incorporated, by having the 
ſame rights, the ſame religion, the ſame lan- 
guage, and by being blended together by 
inter-marriages, a long ſeries of years renders 
them one people. Who can in England diſ- 
tinguiſh the aborigines from the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, and other fo- 
reigners ? They are all Engliſhmen, 

The Greeks were conquered by the Turks, 
but they were attacked (like all other nations 
they conquered) by them without provoca- 
tion. It was not a war for injury or inſult, 
for jealouſy of power, or the ſupport of an 
ally, conteſts which ought to end when fatis- 
faction or ſubmiſſion is obtained; it was a 
war, having for its aim conqueſt, and for its 
principle a right to the dominion of the 
whole earth; a war which aſſerted that all 
other ſovereigns were uſurpers, and that the 
depoſing and putting them to death was a 
ſacred duty. Do the laws of nations eſta- 
bliſh that ſuch a conqueſt gives right of poſ- 
ſeſſion ? They, on the contrary, declare ſuch 
conqueſt uſurpation, 

The conquered were never admitted by 
the Turks to the rights of citizens or fellow 
ſubjects, unleſs they abjured their religion 
and their country ; they becames, ſlaves, 


and as, according to their cowardly law, the 


Turks 
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Turks haye a right at all times to put to death 
their priſoners, the conquered and their 
ſterity for ever are obliged annually to 
redeem their heads, by paying the price ſet on 
them: they are excluded from all offices in 
the ſtate. It is death for a conquered Greek 
to marry a Turkiſh woman, or even to co- 
habit with a common proſtitute of that na- 
tion; they are in every reſpect treated as 
enemies; they are ſtill called and diſtin- 
guiſhed by.:+the name of their nation, and a 
Turk is never called a Greek, though his fa- 
mily ſhould have been ſettled for generations 
in that country. The teſtimony of a Greek 
is not valid in a court of judicature, when 
contraſted with that of a Turk, They are 
diſtinguiſhed by a different dreſs; it is death 
to wear the ſame apparel as a Turk; even 
their houſes are painted of a different colour; 
in fine, they are in the ſame ſituation they 
were the day they were conquered ; totally 
diſtin as a nation; and they have, there- 
fore, the ſame right now as they then had, 
to free themſelves from the barbarous uſur- 
pers of their country, whoſe conduct to all 
the nations they have conquered merits the 
eternal execration of mankind. 
In the war between Ruſſia and Turkey, 
which. continued from 1769 to 1774, where- 
ever the Ruſſians appeared the Greeks took 


up 
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up arms and joined them. The hiſtory of 
this war, and the part which the Greeks took 
in it, is too well known for it to be neceſſary 
that I ſhould enter here into any particulars, 
The progreſs that was made againſt the 
Turks was very conſiderable, and their fleet 
being deſtroyed at Chiſhme, the capital might 
have been attacked by the victorious Ruſ- 
ſians. Had the Ruſſian admiral been a man 
of any experience, or of an enterpriſing cha- 
rater, that war muſt have terminated in the 
expulſion of the Turks from Europe. 
Nothing can place the Turks in a more 
deſpicable light, than the progreſs the Ruſ- 
ſians did make, notwithſtanding the ſlowneſs 
of all their motions, their never profiting of 
any advantage, the opportunities they loſt of 
ſtriking deciſive blows, the want of plan or 
combination in every enterprize, and the un- 
military conduct in the execution; the bra- 
very of their troops indeed, When there was 
a poſſibility of ſucceſs, always ſecured them 
victory. The Ruſſians and Greeks, to this 
day, make reproaches to each other of miſ- 
conduct; but as the accounts hitherto pub- 
liſhed are taken from the relation of Ruſ- 
fans, we may ſafely conclude that juſtice has 
not been done to the Greeks. In this laſt 


war, when they acted alone, they fought like 
true 
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true deſcendants of their heroic anceſtors in 
the little diverſion they made. 

It was ſolemnly ſtipulated in the 17th ar- 
ticle of the peace of Kainargi (ſigned +2 July, 
1774) that © The empire of Ruſſia reſtores 
« to the ſublime porte all the iſlands of the 
« Archipelago, which are under its dependence; 
« and the ſublime porte, on its part, promiſes, 
« 1ff. To obſerve SACREDLY, with reſpect to 
« the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, the conditions 
« ſlipulated in the firſt article, concerning a ge- 
&« eral amneſty and eternal oblivion of all crimes 
« whatever, committed or ſuſpected, to the pre- 
« judice of the ſublime porte. 2dly. That 
« neither the Chriſtian religion, nor its churches, 
e ſhall be expoſed to the ſmalleſt oppreſſion, and 
&« that no hindrance ſhall be put to their con- 
ffruction or reparation ; nor ſhall thoſe who 
« officiate in them be oppreſſed or inſulted. 3dly. 
„ That no payment ſhall be exacted from theſe 
« iſlands of the annual taxes to which they 
« were ſubjected, vis. ſince the time which 
e they have been under the dependence of the 
* Ruſſian empire, and alſo, in conſideration of 
© the great loſſes which they have ſuffered dur- 
© ing the war, for the time of two years to 
come, to count from the time of their reſtora- 
„tion 10 the ſublime porte. 4thly. To permit 
* thoſe families which would quit their country, 
and eſtabliſh themſelves elſewhere, to depart 
* * with their goods ; and to the end that 

« / hoſe 
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4 thoſe families may put their affairs in order, 
& the term of one year is granted to them for 
&« this free emigration, counting from the day of 
&« the exchanging of the preſent treaty,” 
Notwithſtanding this folemn engagement, 
the Turks, almoſt as ſoon as the Ruſſians had 
evacuated their conqueſts, and, relying on the 
faith of treaties, had delivered up the inhabi- 


tants to their domination, fell upon their vic- 


tims, unprepared to reſiſt them, and maſſa- 
cred an incredible number, particularly in 
the Morea, where their vengeance fell with 
all its weight. Whole diſtricts were left 
without a ſingle inhabitant, and this fine 
country is now almoſt a deſert. The Greeks 
upbraid the Ruſſians with abandoning them ; 
the Ruſſians anſwer, they relied on the faith 
of treaties. "They ought to have known, that 
the fetva of the mufti had often announced, 
that no faith is to be kept with Chriſtians ; hiſ- 
tory furniſhed them with numerous inſtances 
of their putting in practice this precept; in- 
deed I know of no inſtance when they have 
not, if it appeared to them that it was their 
intereſt ſo to do; and yet we find writers 
who vaunt the ſcrupulouſneſs of the Turks 
in obſerving their treaties ; they ſhould al- 
ways have added, when it was their intereſſ, 
and their ſtatement would have been juſt. 


So ardent was the wiſh of the Greeks to 
regain 


2 


2 2 
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regain their liberty and independence, that 
neither diſcouraged: by the abandonment of 
the Ruſſians, nor deterred by the apprehen- 
ſion of again incurring the dreadful ven- 
geance of the Turks, as ſoon as a freſh war 
broke out between thoſe een they = 
took up arms. 

A fleet was ſitted out at Cronſtad, and failed 
for the Archipelago under the command of 
a brave, prudent, and experienced officer, 
Admiral Greig, an Engliſhman, who had 
ſerved in the former war, and greatly diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf under Count Orlow; who, 
from an officer in the guards, where he ſaw 
no other honourable ſervice than quelling a 
riot at a brandy ſhop, was raiſed to the ſu- 
preme command of a fleet and an army, and 
entruſted with an expedition which required 
the greateſt experience and talents. The king 
of Sweden rendered to the empreſs the eſ- 
ſential ſervice of detaining her fleet in the 
Baltic, by attacking it in that ſea, and there- 
by putting into her hand the naval ſuperi- 
ority which, by its abſence, would have pat 
ed into his. This ill-timed diverſion of the 
king of Sweden retarded the fate of Turkey, 
and the interference of other courts ſaved it 
for this time; at leaſt they obliged the em- 
preſs to make peace; but that peace would 
bave been but of a few months duration, had 
ler A a not 
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not the death of Prince Poteiukin and fore 


other circumſtances intervened, which ſhall 
be ſpoken of in this place. 

In the mean time the empreſs ſent mani- 
feſtoes to all parts of Greece, as the had done 


in the former war, inviting the inhabitants ro 


take up arms, and co-operate with her in expel- 
ling the enemies of Chriſtianity from the countries 
they had uſus ped, and regaining them their an- 
cient liberty and national independence. 

A Greek of the name of Sottiri was ſent 
to Epirus and Albania, to diſtribute manifeſ- 
toes, and combine an inſurrection with the 


chiefs. An army was ſoon raiſed; their head- 


quarters were at Sulli. They marched againſt 
the paſha of Yauina (Janina) and cotnpletely 
defeated his army in a pitched battle, in 
which his ſon was killed, and defſpoiled of 
his rich armour, mera __ to the em- 
preſs. 
They collected a fag of money OA volun- 

tary ſubſcription of individuals, and fitted 
out at Trieſte an armament of twelve ſmal! 


ſhips, under the command of Lambro 


Canziani, a Greek, with which they failed 


to the Archipelago. They were every- 
where victorious, and the impreſſion was 


ſo great and alarming to the porte, that 
it had nearly drawn the whole Turkiſh 


navy out of the Black Sea, and left the capi- 
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tal expoſed to the attack of a formidable Ruſ- 
ſtan fleet, then in the ports of the Crim. 

The empreſs had ſent a captain Pſaro to 
Sicily, to eſtabliſh magazines for the fleet 
coming out under Admiral Greig, and ſeve- 
ral other perſons, to furniſh the Greeks with 
moneyand ammunition, and to remove the dif- 
ficulties the Venetians, ſtill unwilling to of- 
fend the porte, had thrown in their way, and 
the obſtructions they had put to their com- 
munication by means of their port Prevaſi, 
the neareſt to Sulli. In this ſtate of things 
the Greeks ſent three deputies to St. Peterſ- 
burgh, with complaints againſt the perſons 
commiſſioned to this ſervice by the empreſs. 
They preſented the rich armour of the paſha 
of Yanina's ſon to her imperial majeſty ; but 
were prevented, by the intrigues of thoſe who 
feared an enquiry into their ſcandalous pecu- 
lations, for ſeveral months from preſenting 
their petition, and explaining the buſineſs of 
their miſſion; at length they ſucceeded in 
obtaining a private audience of the empreſs, 
to which they were conducted by Mr. Zou- 
bov, the favourite. They preſented a memo- 
rial in Greek, with a tranſlation in French, 
of which the following are exact copies: 
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IlerparoAny FRY Kin, 
Arge, 1790. Xęigos Aootlis 
| LS N K0Ac%0G; Taxco, 
Madame, 


« Ce n'eſt, qu? apres avoir folicite long-tems en 
vain, les miniſtres de Vorze MajzsTs IurzE- 
RIALE, pour une reponſe au memoire, que nous 
avons eu l'honneur de leur preſenter, et pouſses 
au dernier d&fefpoir par la reflexion des malheurs 
affreux que ce retard, poura produire a nos compa- 

triotes, 
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triotes, qui invités, par les. manifeſtes de V. M. I. 
ont pris les armes, contre l'ennemi du nom Chr: 
tien, et nous ont deputé pour porter Voffre de 
leurs vies et de leurs biens aux pieds de votre 
trone imperial: ce n'eſt qu' apres avoir perdu 
tout 6{perance d'avoir autrement une prompte 
reponſe pour arreter les ruifleaux du ſang de 
nos freres, qui ſans doute coulent deja à cauſe 
de ce retard, que nous oſons proſternés 2 8358 
PIEDs preſenter a ELLE-MEME notre tres humble 
memoire. 

Un autte devoir, également ſacré pour nous, 
et qui ètoit un objet principal de notre miſſion, 
nous porte à cette demarche hardie : de dẽſabuſer 
V. M. I. qui on ole tromper, ainſi que ſes mi- 
niſtres: nous avons appris, avec indignation, que le 
chevalier Pſaro, homme abhorre de notre nation, 
de la crapule de la quelle il eft forti*, et od il 
ſeroit reſts, fi, en trompant les miniſtres de V. M. I. 
avec une audace inquie, il ne $'Etoit pas fait 
valeir par la reprefentatian des explois qu'il n'a 
jamais faits, s erige actuellement, en chef et con- 
ducteur de notre nation. S'il n'y auroit de mau- 
vaiſes ſuites que pour lui, nous attendrions avec 
patience, qu'il ſe preſentat dans nos contrees. 
Fanfaronnade cependant, qu'il ne fera jamais que 
dans ſes ecrits. Comme, il a agi envers nous 
V. M. I. verra dans notre memoire. Nous en- 
tendons qu'il a pris de ſommes immenſes, qu'il 
pretend avoir depenſe pour nous : nous aſſurons 
V. M. I. que, ni lui, ni perſonne de VOS officiers 


This man had boen a livery ſervant in Peterſburgh, 
 Aa4 envoyes 


| envoyẽs a nous, nous ont donne un ſeul couble. 
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Ja flotille et les autres armemens de Lambro ont 
ete fait à nos fraix: un de nous a abandonne : ſon 


foyer paiſible; a armè A ſes fraix deux vaiſſeaux; 


a depenſe 12,000 zechins pour des armemens, et 
les Turcs ont maſſacre ſa mere, ſon frere, ont raſẽ 
ſes poſſeſſions et deſole ſes terres. 

Nous n'avons jamais demande Vos treſors : 
nous ne le les demandons pas actuellement: nous 
n'avons jamais demande que de la poudre et des 
balles (que nous ne pouvons pas acheter) et d'Etre 
meEnes en bataille. Nous ſommes venus pour 
offrir, nos vies et nos biens; pas pour demander 
des treſors. 
| Daignez O GRANDE IMPERATRICE! GLoOIRE 
DE LA For GRECQUE | daignez lire notre me- 
moire. Le ciel a reſerve notre delivrance pour le 
regne glorieux de V. M. I. C'eſt ſous Vos auſpices 
que nous Eſperons de delivrer notre empire uſurpe, 
et notre patriarchat, et notre ſainte religion in- 
ſulteés, des mains des barbares Mahometans; 
de delivrer les deſcendants d' Athenes et de Lace- 


demon du joug tyrannique de ces ignorans ſau—- 


vages, ſous lequel gemit une nation dont le genie 
n'efl pas Eteint, que l'amour de la liberté inflame, 
que le joug de fer des barbares n'a pas avilie; 
qui a devant ſes yeux, toujours preſent, l'image 
de ſes anciens heros dont l' example anime ſes 
guerriers encore aujourdhui. 

Nos ſuperbes ruines parlent à nos yeux de notre 
ancienne grandeur: nos ports innombrables, nos 
beaux pais; le ciel qui fur nous ſourit toute 


Tannèe; Vardeur de notre jeunneſſe, et de nos 
decrepits 
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decrepits vieillards m&mes, nous diſent que la 
nature nous eſt auſſi propice qu'elle Vetoit à 
nos ancetres. Donnez nous pous ſouverain Votre 
petit-fils ConsTAnTIN, c'eſt le vu de notre 
nation (la famille de nos empereurs eſt 8teinte) 
et nous ſerons ce qu? ètoĩent nos premiers ayeux. 

Nous ne ſommes pas de ces gens qui ont oſẽ 
tromper LA PLUS MAGNANIMES DE SOUVE- 
RAINES; nous ſommes les Deputes, munis de 
pleins pouvoirs et d'autres documens des peuples 
de la Grece ; et comme tels, proſternẽs au pied 
du Trone, de CELLE, qui, apres DIEV, nous re- 
gardons comme notre SAUVEUR, nous proteſtons 
d'etre juſqu” à notre dernier ſoupir,” 


De V. M. I. 
Le plus fideles et les plus 
| devoues ſerviteurs, 
st. Peterſbourg, (L. s.) Paxo Kiki. 
April, 1790. (L. s.) CnRISTOLAZZzůor ri. 


(L. s.) NiccoL6 PAR GAL.“ 


TRANSLATION. 


Madam, KEE, 
It was not until we had long ſolicited in vain 
Your Imperial Majeſty's miniſters for an anſwer to 
the memorial, which we had the honour of preſent- 
ing to them ; it was not until, driven to the utmoſt 
deſpair by the reflection of the dreadful evils which 
this delay might produce to our countrymen, who 
(invited by the manifeſtoes of Your Imperial Majeſ- 
ty) have taken arms againſt the enemy of the Chriſ- 
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tian name, and deputęd us to lay the offer of their 
ves and their fortunes at the foot of Your imperial 
throne; it was not till we had loſt all hopes of other- 
wile obtaining a ſpeedy anſwer to ſtep thoſe ftreams 
of the blood of our brethren, which doubtleſs flow 
already through this delay, that we bave at length 
dared to proftrate ourſelves: at Yawr feet, and to 
preſent our humble memorial to Your Imperial 
Majeſty in perſon. 

- Another duty equally ſacred, and . 
principal object of our miſſion, induced us to take 
this daring ſtep: it was to undeceive V. I. M. 
whom (as well as Your miniſters) there have been 
people audacious enough to miſſead. We have 
learned with indignation, that the chevalier Pſaro 
now erects himſelf into a chief and conductor of 
our people; a man abharred by our nation, out of 
the dregs of which he roſe, and where he would 
have remained, if he had not with an unheard-of 
audaciouſneſs deceived Your Imperial Majeſty's mi- 
niſters, and aſſumed a reputation by attributing to 
himſelf exploits he never performed. If no ill con- 
ſequences would enſue but to himſelf, we ſhould 
patiently await his appearance in our country, a 
boaſt however which he never will perform but in 
his writings. How he has acted towards us V. I. M. 
will ſee in our memorial. We hear that he has 
received immenſe ſums, which he pretends to have 
expended for us. We affure Y. I. M. that neither 
he, nor any of your officers ſent to us, ever paid us 
a ſingle rouble. The flotilla, and the other arma- 
ments of Lambro, were equipped at our own ex- 
pence. One of us (deputies) abandoning his 1 * 

| u 
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ful home, fitted out two veſſels at his own expence, 
and expended in armaments 12,900 - zechins, 
whilſt the Turks maſſacred his mother and his 
brother, levelled with the ground his poſſeſſions, 
and deſolated his lands. 

We never aſked for Your treaſures; we do not 
aſk for them now ; we only aſk for powder and 
balls (which we cannot purchaſe) and to be led to 
battle. We are come to offer our lives and for- 
tunes, not to aſt for Your treaſures. 

Deign, O Great Emprefs ! Glory of the Greek 
faith ! deign to read our memorial, Heaven has 
reſerved our deliverance for the glorious reign of 
V. I. M. It is under Your auſpices that we hope 
to deliver from the hands of barbarous Mahome- 
dans our empire, which they have uſurped, and 
our patriarchat and our holy religion, which they 
have infulted; to free the deſcendants of Athens 
and Lacedemon from the tyranmic yoke of ignorant 
ſavages, under which groans a nation whoſe genius 
is not extinguiſhed ; a nation which glows with 
the love of liberty; which the iron yoke of barba- 


riſm has not vilified ; which has conſtantly before 


its eyes the images of its ancient heroes, and whoſe 

example animates its warriors even to this day, 
Our ſuperb ruins ſpeak to our eyes, and tell us 
of our ancient grandeur ; our innumerable ports, 
our beautiful country, the heavens which ſmile 
on us all the year, the ardour of our youth, and 
even of our decrepid elders, tell us that nature is 
not leſs propitious to us than it was to our fore- 
fathers, Give us for a ſovereign Your grandſon 
CONSTANTINE; it is the with of our nation (the 
family 
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family of our emperors is extinct *) and we ſhall 
become what our anceſtors were. 
We are not perſons who have dared to impoſe 


on the moſ# magnanimous of ſovereigns : we are the 
deputies of the people of Greece, furniſhed with 


full powers and other documents, and as ſuch 
proſtrated before the throne of HER, whom, next 


to Gop, we look on as our ſaviour ; we declare 
that we ſhall be till our lateſt breath, 


YOUR IMPERIAL MAJESTY'S 


Moſt faithful and moſt 
devoted ſervants, - 
St. Peterſburgh, (L. s.) Pano Kiki. 
April, 1790. (L. s.) CnRISsTO LAZ zor ri. 


| (L. s.) NiccoLo PAxcoLo. 


As theſe people are out of the reach of Turkiſh 
vengeance, I have not ſcrupled naming them. 


TEE 


In Europe we are apt to think that thoſe who bear the 
names of Comnenos, Paleologos, &c. are deſcendants of 
the imperial family: the Greeks, however, themſelves have 
no ſuch notions; they are either Chriſtian names given 
them at their baptiſm, or that they have taken afterwards, 
and they only deſcend to the ſecond generation. A man is 
called Nicolaos Papudopulo; the former is his name re- 
ceived in baptiſm, and the latter a ſurname, becauſe he was 
the ſon of a prieſt; his ſons take the ſurname of Nicolo- 
pulo (ſon of Nicolaos) added to their Chriſtian name, and 
their children the father's Chriſtian name as a ſurname. 
Thoſe of Fanar have, particularly lately, affected to keep 


great 
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THz empreſs received them very gra- 
ciouſly, and promiſed them the aſſiſtance 
they aſked. They were then conducted to 
the apartments of her grandſons, and offer- 
ing to kiſs the hand of the eldeſt grand 
duke, Alexander, he pointed to his brother 
Conſtantine, telling them, it was to him that 
they were to addreſs themſelves ; they repre- 
ſented to him in Greek the obje& of their 
miſſion, and concluded by doing homage. to 
him as their emperor (Baoikevg Tw HAXevor.) 


He anſwered them in the ſame language, 


Go, and let every thing be according to your 
wiſhes, 

With this memorial they preſented @ plan 
of operation, from which I ſhall extract only 
a few particulars :— They propoſed, after the 
empreſs had furniſhed them with cannon, 
and enabled them to augment the ſquadron 
under Lambro Canziani, and ſent them en- 


— — 


great names in their nien which were only Chriſtian 
names, or names which they have taken of themſelves, or 
were afterwards given them by their parents, relations, or 
friends. The ſame may be ſaid of ſome names in the 
Archipelago, particularly where the family has preſerved 
for ſome generations more property than their neighbours ; 
but their names do not add to their reſpe& among the other 
Greeks, who all know the origin 'of them, and have not 


the leaſt notion that there is any lineal deſcent to be traced 


of their ancient imperial or noble families, notwithſtanding 
the pretenſions often of ſome of them, who bear their names 
when they come to Europe. 

| gineers 
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they calculated) three hundred thouſand 


ſian fleet would be arrived from the Crim; 


gineers to conduct the ſiege of ſtrong places, 
to begin their firſt operations by marching 
from Sulli, where the congrefs was held, and 
whence they had a correſpondence with all 
Greece.— Their route was to be firſt to Li- 
vadia and to Athens, dividing into two corps. 
In their march they were to be joined at ap- 
pointed places by troops from the Morea and 
Negroponte. To this ifland the fleet of 

Lambro was to fail. They were then to pro- 
ceed in one body to Theſſalia and to the city | 
of Salonichi, where they would receive large 
reinforcements from Macedonia. "The whole 
army being then aſſembled, they were to 
march to the plains of Adrianople, with (as 


men, to meet the Ruſſians, and proceed to 
Conſtantinople, where they hoped the Ruſ- 


if not, they eſteemed their own force ſuffi- 
cient to take that city, and drive the Turks 
out of Europe and their iflands. 

In this plan the eſtabliſhment and the diſ- 
poſition of magazines, and retreats in caſes 
of difaſter, were provided for. The force of 
the Turks in different parts, and the different 
movements to oppoſe them, were calculated. 
All their reſources, and the amount of the 
troops each place had engaged to furniſh, 
were plainly ſtated, as well as the means 
| they 
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they had adopted to carry on a ſeoret cortes 
nce with all parts of the country, both 


with reſpect to their own allies. and the 
movements of the Turks. To enter more 
into particulars would not be juſtifiable in 
me. 

The empreſs ſent them to the army in 
Moldavia, to Prince Potemkin, giving them 
1,000 ducats for their journey thither. 'They 
left Peterſburgh the 24 May 1790. In Au- 
guſt they were ſent to Greece by the way of 
Vienna, and Major General Tamara with 
them, to ſuperintend the whole expedition, 
and furniſſi them um the aſſiſtance * 
„ | 

It merits attention, ths the king: of Prof. 
* had poſted an army of 150. οο« men, in 
June 1790, on the frontier of Bohemia; that 
the convention of Reichenbach was ſighed the 
27th of July. The ſentiments of the court 
of London reſpecting the war, and its proba- 
ble interference in as ſerious a way as Pruſ- 
ſia had done, were known at St. Peterſburgh. 
It is to theſe circumſtances we muſt attribute 
the ſlowneſs with which the projects of the 
Greeks were ſeconded. They were affured 
that they ſhould have every ſuccour they re- 
quired, and much more: money was ſent, 
but not much of it diſburſed ; they were en- 
joined to prepare every thing, but to under- 
| take 
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take nothing, till the proper moment ſhould 
arrive for their acting, which, they were told, 
depended - on. many circumſtances, of which 
they were ignorant. Lambro in the mean- 
time acted by himſelf, but could undertake 
nothing of any conſequence. Things re- 
mained thus till after the campaign was 
ended, and Prince Potemkin came to St. 
Peterſburgh. 

The fate of the armament commanded by 
the gallant Lambro deſerves to be mentioned. 

The Greeks proved on this occaſion their 
love of liberty, their paſſion for glory, and a 
perſeverance in toils, obedience to diſcipline, 
and contempt of danger and death, worthy 
of the brighteſt pages of their hiſtory; they 
fought with, and conquered, very ſuperior 
nunibers; and when at laſt they were at- 

tacked with an inequality of force, as great 
as Kos ka had to encounter, they fought 
-till their whole fleet was ſunk, and a few 
only ſaved themſelves in boats, 

Lambro had only reſources left to fit out 
one ſingle ſhip : the news of a peace arrived; 
but boiling with indignation at the negleQ 
he had experienced from the Ruſſian agents, 
and thirſting for revenge, he ſailed notwith- 
ſtanding, and attacked and deſtroyed ſeveral 
. Turkiſh veſſels: he was declared a pirate, 


and diſavowed by Ruſſia—but he was not in. 
© timidated 


7 
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timidated—at length he was again over- 

wered ; he diſdained to ſtrike ; his veſſel 
unk under him, and he again eſcaped in his 
boat, and took refuge in the mountains of 
Albania. | 

The conduct of the Ruſſian agents to him 
was the moſt ſcandalous. The peculation of all 
thoſe entruſted at a diſtance with the em- 
preſs's money was become ſo glaring and 
common, that they looked on it as their own 
property. Lambro was ſuffered to be im- 
priſoned for debts contracted for his arma- 
ments, and was only releaſed by the contri- 
butions of his countrymen. _ 

In the ſpring of 1791, an armament was 
prepared in England to fail for the Baltic, to 
fotoe the empreſs to make peace, The king 
of Pruſha was ready ty co-operate by land. 
Inſtead of the fleet, Mr. Fawkener arrived at 
Peterſburgh. It was ſtill undetermined by 
the empreſs, whether ſhe ſhould brave Eng- 
land and Pruſſia (though from the turn af- 
fairs had taken in England, and the arrival 
of another ambaſſador, ſhe was aſſured ſhe 
had little to fear from our fleet, and, conſe- 
quently, little from the Pruſſian army) or 
make peace with the Turks on the condi- 
tions ſhe had conſented to when ſhe was 
more ſeriouſly alarmed. 
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In this uncertainty a courier was kept ready 


to depart with inſtructions to General Ta- 


mara. The king's envoy was informed of 
this circumſtance, and would have learnt 
immediately the contents of the diſpatch, 
which-would have made him acquainted with 
the empreſs's reſolution reſpecting the pro- 
ſecution of the war, or conſenting to peace. 
The courier, however, was not diſpatched, 
The buſineſs was terminated with the king's 
Joint envoys. Prince Potemkin departed for 


the army, and on his road learnt the victory 


gained by Repnin over the vizir's army, and 
the ſigning the preliminaries of peace. Se- 
cret orders had been ſent to Repnin, as ſoon 
as the empreſs had reſolved to conclude a 
peace, which he fortunately executed ; and it 
1s certain that he received a copy of the ar- 
rangement made with the king's miniſters, 
before he ſigned the preliminaries. Impedi- 
ments were thrown in the way of the de- 
parture of the meſſenger diſpatched to Con- 
ſtantinople, ſo that he did not arrive till any 
interference of our ambaſlador could be of no 
effect. | | 
It is plainly to be ſeen, that though th 
empreſs pretended ſhe had of her o-Cn accord 
(and before the arrangement with: His Ma- 
jeſty was known to her general) concluded a 


peace, 
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peace, the interference of His Majeſty in 
bringing about that event had a weighty ef- 
fect. 

When the news of the ſigning the prelini. 
naries reached the Ruſſian fleet, it had beaten 
the Turks in the Black Sea, and was pur- 
ſuing them into the channel of Conſtantino- 
ple, where they muſt inevitably have been 
deſtroyed. Had the Ruſſian admiral been a 
man of more experience, they might all have 
been taken in the engagement. 

Thus ended a war, which, had it not bien 
for the interference of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia, would have placed the empreſs's 
grandſon on the throne of Conſtantinople ; 
and, had not circumſtances imperiouſly pre- 
{cribed to them the part they acted, we ſhould 
have had, in Ruſſia and Greece, allies which 


would, long ago, have enabled his majeſty- 


and the emperor, in all human probability, 
to have humbled a foe, which now threatens 
all Europe with total ſubverſion, and even 
to become the inſtrument of emancipating 
Greece from the Turkiſh tyranny, not to be- 
come an independent people, but to be op- 
preſſed by a worſe tyrariny, under the name 
of liberty. 

The Suliotes ſtill maintain their indepen- 
dence : they were often attacked by the 
Turks, but were as often ſucceſsful ; they 
Bb 2 fought 
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fought ſeventeen battles or ſkirmiſhes, the 
laſt of which had nearly been fatal to them, 
as appears by the following paper, communi- 
cated to me by a drogoman, now in the Bri- 
tiſh ſervice, which will throw much light on 
the character of the inhabitants of Epirus; 
and it contains, beſides, very curious and in- 
tereſting matter. The authenticity of what 
he relates cannot be called in queſtion, as it 
very exactly agrees with every other account 
I have received. | 

In 1792, being in the French ſervice as 
interpreter, I was ſent from Salonico by the 
French conſul, Mr. Coſenery, on ſome buſi- 
neſs regarding the conſulſhip, to Ali Paſha, 
at Yanina, the capital of Epirus. I arrived 
there the 1ſt of May, and found the paſha 
making great preparations for war. I found 
alſo there the French conſul of Preveſa, Mr. 
de la Sala (a deſcendant of the Salas, who 
betrayed the Morea to the Turks, when in 
the poſſeſſion of the Venetians) and acting as 
commiſſary, not only to provide timber in 
Epirus for the French navy, but alſo for re- 
volutionizing that country. 

He communicated to me his commiſſion, 
inſinuating, that if I would affiſt him, I might 
expect great rewards. One day, when we 
were with Ali Paſha, our converſation turned 
upon the French revolution, which was always 

introduced 
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introduced with a view to excite him to throw 
off all obedience to the porte. The paſha 
ſaid to us Toy wil ſee that Ali Paſha, the 
« ſucceſſor of Piros (Pyrrhus) will ſurpaſs 
« him in every kind of enterprize.” 

The paſha continued to aſſemble troops 
without making known his intentions. In 
July, his army conſiſted of 20,000 good Turk- 
iſh ſoldiers, who were the more formidable, 
as they were all Albanians. He then de- 
clared, that his deſign was to attack the Ma- 
homedan town of Argirocaſtro, ſituated twelve 
leagues diſtant from Yanina, which would 
not be governed by a perſon he ſent for that 
purpoſe, nor anywiſe ſubmit to him. With 
this excuſe he wrote to Captain“ Bogia and 
Captain Giavella, two of the moſt conſider- 
able of the chiefs of the Greek inhabitants of 
the mountain of Sulli, praying them to meet 
him with all their ſoldiers or companions, to 
aſſiſt in his expedition. His letter was in 
modern Greek, of which the following is a 
copy, which I inſert, that the learned reader 
may ſee how much, or how little, it differs 
from the ancient. 


SN Kaniray Main », Kart TCaS¹, iyy 
6 A IImaciags ons xXaieeru, % Gas QA r Avi, 
rad i Eevew π N Re TiIv avdeayaltiay cas 


The Greeks call their chiefs captains. 
Bb 3 2 


31 cn REA ix. 

% Wanunapiay gag hd Paivira va Hf] xe 
d NOYETAGy AOrTOv | jul KOfhtTE GANKWG π eανν,, GAN 
rds ome dirt rd you pry h vo fragotere AGTH; ra 
WANAKA p10 g ve hir: ve pt eget d Wayw, va wo- 
Azpunow rA txlous N. TETN ivau 1 e % 6 xaiges ons 
xo xpeiav α, , Aoyera;, *% jivw Vo ed ThYY QUuau 
car Th ayaniy ons ixere dia Noyes jus" 6 Auftioas 
Ste ive dur)og an” oooy did tis vg Apeavitas dia Ti 
20, 1 WarAixapiaoas Fevew wg ver WOAAG fpryGAGTERN 
aro Th tOxnv Tu. Aoiev ttyw div Wayw va WoAtwnou 
Wel vs tabere zeelg, g g rag reed GAA yopa ve tAbere. 
| Tara », oa; Xaipera, 


VERBAL TRANSLATION. 


'« My friends, Captain Bogia and Captain Gia- 
wella, J. Ali Paſha, ſalute you, and kiſs your eyes, 
becaiſe I well know your courage and heroic minds. 
It appears to me that I have great need of you, there- 
fore I entreat you immediately, when. you receive my 
letter, to aſſemble all your heroes, and come to meet 
me, that I may go to fight my enemies. This is the 
hour and the time that I have need of you. I expect to 
fee your friendſhip, and the love which you have for 
me. Your pay ſhall be double that which I give to 
the Albanians, becauſe I know that. your courage is 
greater than theirs ; therefore I will not go 10 fi Fght 
before you come, and I expect that you will come ſoon, 
This only, and I ſalute you.” 


] was preſent when the paſha's Greek ſe- 
cretary wrote this letter, and I took a copy of 
5 it, 
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it, it not -appearing to him 'or to me as a 
matter of ſecrecy. 

Ali Paſha is an Albanian of Tepe-dellen ; 
he is a ſon of Veli Paſha, who governed a 
part of Albania; though a Mahomedan, he 
underſtands very little Turkiſh, and ſpeaks 
only Greek and the Albanian language, 
which is a mixture of Slavonian, Turkiſh, 
Greek, and a few old French words, but per- 
fectly unintelligible to thoſe who underſtand 
all thoſe languages. 

On receiving this flattering letter, the 
chiefs held a council with their men. Cap- 
tain Bogia, and the majority of the ſoldiers, 
thought the paſha's propoſal was only a ſtra- 
tagem to get them into his power, and make 
himſelf maſter of their mountain. Captain 
Bogia, in conſequence, wrote to the patha, 
that he received his letter with great reſpect 
and ſubmiſſion, and was himſelf ready to obey 

is orders; but as he could not perſuade his 
people to follow him, it was unneceſſary for 
him .to go alone. Captain Giavella, eithei 
through avarice or ambition, was induced to 
comply with the paſha's requeſt, and went to 
his army, though only with ſeventy men. He 
was received with great marks of friend- 
ſhip. The paſha and his army marched four 
leagues on the road towards Argirocaſtro, 
and encamped ; but he ſent an advanced 
n — poſt, 
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poſt, conſiſting of 400 men, under a buluk- 
baſhee, as far as the town, and the people 
making a ſortie, a ſkirmiſh enſued, Gia- 

velli and his men were now perfectly con- 
vinoed of the paſha's deſign, and laid aſide all 
ſuſpicion ; but fix days afterwards they were 
all ſeized unawares, as they were diſperſed in 
the Turkiſh camp, and put in heavy irons, 
except three, who, getting their arms, de- 
fended themſelves till they were ſlain, The 
men were ſent to Yanina, and impriſoned 
in the ſmall iſland which is in the Acheruſian 
Lake, on the banks of which Yanina ſtands; 
but Giavelli was kept in the camp. The 
paſha immediately turned his march towards 
Sulli, and arrived before the mountain the 
next day, The Suliotes, who are always on 
their guard, had notice of the paſha's ap- 
proach, and of the fate of their countrymen, 
ſix hours before he arrived. They aſſembled, 
and gave the command in chief to Captain 
Bogia, whoſe abilities they knew. 

The mountain of Sulli, or Caco-ſulli, fo 
called on account of the ill the Turks have 
experienced from them, is fituated eight 
leagues from Santa-maura (or Leucas) in the 
Ionian Sea, having Prevaſa (Nicopolis) to 
the ſouth-weſt, diſtant ten leagues; Yanina 
to the caſt, twelve leagues ; and ſouth-eaſt, 
Arta, diſtant eight leagues, 

To 
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To the ſouth, this mountain joins the Chi- 
mera mountains, which are inhabited alſo 
by independent Greek Chriſtians, allies of 
the Suliotes. On the eaſt, at the foot of 
the mountain, is a fine plain of about fix 
ſquare leagues, which is very fertile; in it 
they have built four villages, for the purpoſe 
of cultivating the land; but in time of danger 
the inhabitants fly to the mountain. There 
being no water in the plain, they have funk 
ciſterns or reſervoirs to collect the rain. 

The mountain is a natural ftrong fortreſs. 
Three ſides are perpendicular precipices to the 
bottom, The top of the mountain they call 
Tripa, which ſignifies a cavity. There is only 

one narrow ſteep paſſage to aſcend to it, and it 
is defended by three towers, nearly a mile diſ- 
tant from each other, ſituated on eminences, 
where the road is moſt difficult. The aſcent 

is about three miles long. In the firſt mile 
there is a village called Kapha, which ſignifies 
top or ſummit. 

On the fide towards Chimæra there is a 
ſmall brook, formed by the melting of the 
ſnow of thoſe mountains, from which, in caſe 
of need, the inhabitants of Sulli get water, by 
letting down ſponges, as the fides are not even 
enough to let down any kind of bucket or 
other veſſel; and this water cannot be cut off 


by } 
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by the Turks, as it is defended by the n 
of the mountains. 

Captain Bogia ordered corn to, be carried 
from the villages to the Tripa, for ſix months 
proviſions, as it is always kept in readineſs to 
be tranſported ; then the four villages were 
evacuated ; half of the inhabitants went to 
Kapha, and the others to Tripa, their laſt 
aſylum, which will contain ten thouſand men; 
then, having more time, he threw into the 
ciſterns hogs and lime, and other naſtineſs, to 
prevent the Turks uſing the water. 

The paſhas encamped in the villages, and 
ſurrounded the mountain at a diſtance, to pre- 
vent their receiving aſſiſtance of troops from 
the Chimeriotes, or ammunition from St, 
Mara or Prevaſa, whence they are always 
ſupplied. The main body of the Turkith 


army in the villages was commanded in per- 


ſon . by the paſha; the corps towards Chi- 
mera = his ſon Mokhtar, paſha of Arta 
(of two tails) and Captain Prognio, who was 
a chief of the Paramathian Albaneſe; the fide 


towards Prevaſa, was commanded by Mamed 


Bey and Oſman Bey his brother ; that on the 
ſide of Arta, by Soliman Ciapar, another 
chief of the ſame Albanian town of Para- 
mathia, a man of eighty-five years of age, tall, 
and of a fine gigantic ſtature, having no ap- 


pearance of age but the ſnowy whiteneſs of 
| his 


/ 
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his beard ; he had with him eleven ſons from 
thirty to ſixty years of age, all tall and ſtrong 
like their father : their bodily ſtrength and 
perſonal courage cauſed them to be looked 


on as heroes, and gave them a remarkable 
ſuperiority among their countrymen : they 
went together, that if one fell the others 


might. revenge his death ; for among theſe 


people it is the cuſtom, that relations go to 
the war together to revenge each other's 
death. Thoſe who have the greateſt num- 
ber of relations are the moſt powerful fa- 
milies, and the fathers of the principal fa- 
milies are their chiefs. | 

will ſpeak a little on the ſubject of thoſe 
Paramathian Albaneſe. Their town is ſitu- 
ated twelve leagues diſtant from Yarſina ; 
they poſſeſs a territory of twelve leagues in 
circumference, and can bring into the field 
20,000 men. Their country is ſo moun- 
tainous and inacceſſible, that they have never 
been conquered by the Turks. How they be- 
came Mahomedans they do not know them- 
ſelves exactly; ſome of them ſay, that when 
the Turks firſt invaded theſe countries, they 
made peace, on condition of becoming Ma- 
homedans, and procuring their independence. 
They ſpeak Greek, and know no other lan- 
guage ; they look on the Turks and other 
Albanians as effeminate, and hold - them in 


the 
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little regard to it; their women are not veiled; 
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the utmoſt contempt. They have no regular 
government; each family or relationſhip 
(clan) adminiſters juſtice among themſelves, 
The largeſt clans have the moſt influence in 
the country in all public or general matters. 
They are careful not to kill people of another 
kindred, as the relations revenge his death, 
and when once bloodſhed is thus begun, it 
goes on till one of the clans is extinct. They 
always carry their guns with them, when- 
ever they go out of their houſes, and never 
quit them; even at home they are not 
without their piſtols in their girdles; at night 
they put them under their pillows, and lay 


their gun by them beſide. The fame pre- 


cautions are obſerved in all theſe parts, ex- 
cept the town of Yanina. There are amongſt 
the Paramathians, however, a. confiderable 
number of Greek Chriſtians, who live all in 
the ſame manner. Thoſe who are Mahome- 
dans know .little of their religion, or pay 


they drink wine, and intermarry with the 
Chriſtians. | It is true, indeed, that they will 
not eat pork ; but if the huſband and wife are 
of different religions, they make no ſcruple ot 
boiling in the fame pot a piece of pork and 
a piece of mutton, 

All ſtrangers, Turks, Europeans, Greeks 
or e who happen to paſs on their terri- 


14 tory, 
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tory, or are caught by them, are carried to 
their public market, and there fold, 

Being one day at Yanina, at the Greek 
archbiſhop's houſe, I ſaw a Piedmonteſe 
prieſt, who, travelling in theſe parts, had 
been ſeized by the Paramatheans, and fold ; 
his ſtory, as related to me by the prelate, is 
as follows: Soliman Ciapar being at his 
houſe one day on a viſit, told him, that he 
had bought a Frank for four piaſtres, but 
that he was good for nothing, and though he 
beat him daily, he could not make him do fo 
much work as his bread was worth; he would 
therefore, he ſaid, when he got home, kill 
him as a uſeleſs beaſt. The archbiſhop of- 
fered to buy him for the four piaſtres he had 
coſt, and to pay the money immediately, if 
Ciapar would give ſecurity (for here no one 
truſts another). The bargain being ſettled, 
the Frank was ſent: he proved to be a man 
of learning, and the archbiſhop eſtabliſhed 
a ſchool under his direction at Yanina, for 
Greek children. When I was there, he 
gained fifty and fixty piaſtres a month, and 
was ſo pleaſed with his ſituation and the 
kindneſs of the archbiſhop, that he had re- 
folved to remain in that country, and marry. 

A ſtranger might travel into theſe moun- 
tains, and would be treated hoſpitably by the 
inhabitants, if, while he was in a neigh- 

bouring 
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bouring country, he put himſelf under the 

protection of a Paramathian, who would give 

ſecurity for his being brought back ſafe. 

But to return to the paſha's expedition. 

The ſecond day after the army had encamped 

in the plains of Sulli, the paſha cauſed Cap- 

tain Giavella to be brought before him, and 

told 'him, that if he would inform him how 

he could get poſſeſſion of the mountain, he 

would not only ſpare his life, but make him 
beluk-baſhee of the province. Giavelli an- | 

ſwered, that if he would ſet him at liberty, he 

would go to the mountain, and engage his 

party, and at leaſt half the inhabitants, to 

ſubmit to him, and take up arms againſt 

Bogia ; that by theſe means he could intro- 


duce the paſha's troops into the Tripa, when a 
the other party would alſo be glad to make 
their peace without fighting. The paſha 5 
aſked him what ſecurity he would give for E 
his performing his promiſes. Giavella an- 2 
ſwered, he would give him as an hoſtage his 10 
only ſon, a boy of twelve years of age, who To 
was dearer to him than his own life, that if 47 
he deceived him he might put his ſon to ea 
death. Giavella accordingly called his fon 8 

Ni 


down from the mountain; but as ſoon as he 
got to the mountain himſelf, he wrote to the 
paſha as follows: 


« Al 
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Ai Paſha, I am glad I have deceived a traitor ; 
I am here to defend my country againſt a thief. My 
ſon will be put to death, but I will deſperately revenge 
him before I fall myſelf. Some men, like you Turks, 
will ſay I am a cruel father to ſacrifice, my ſon 
for my own ſafety. I anſwer, if you take the moun- 
tain, my ſon would have been killed, with all the reſt of 
my family and my countrymen ; then I could not have 
revenged his death. If we are victorious, I may have 
other children, my wife is young. If my ſon, young as 
he is, is not willing to be ſacrificed for his country, he 
is not worthy to live, or to be owned by me as my ſon. 
Advance, traitor, I am impatient to be revenged. I 
am your feworn enemy, Captain Giavella.“ 


The Greek original was: 


An Harra, xaigoppc ons EyEAGTR ν,— JR, ti 
d va diane Tv margida js evauTION £45 caν KAET Inv. 
& yos pps SUA Arbei ty. ojats anthrigus Frhw Tov 
de Wpiy va dreh. xa Tepxe xalus tc 
Joh emEv GTs eh’ TTAGX YO WATERUS hre va Ju- 
Cigow, Tov you jus did Tov tdαον αꝰ f νντ ,ð& GTOKGIVOpAGHy 
ors av ten wagen ro Bu, Stang CxoToong Tov you pas 
jt ro ETINUTOY v PRpENAGg un H rug OUYTATBIOTES n, 
Torts de J hregtαοð ve txdixnow r Favatey r a. 
av nανννννẽẽπʒ Jet x A πv,ο’l 1 EVER Z) v VER 
tar d yog pau vteg x hg dv div fte evxapiphferes va 
Juciag di Thv wa ręida rr, autos den da &i va 
Len 3 va vg erat ws yes hr. wen GTISE f 
#/VT0jov0g va txdixnlu, 
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The paſha did not think proper in his 
rage to put the hoſtage immediately to death, 
but ſent him to Yanina, to his fon Velim- 
bey, who governed in his abſence. I was 
preſent when the boy was brought before 
him : he anſwered the queſtion put to him 
with a courage and audaciouſneſs that aſto- 
niſhed every one. Velim-bey told him, he 
only waited the paſha's orders to roaſt him 
alive. I don't fear you, the boy anſwered; 
my father will do the ſame to your father or 
your brother if he takes them. He was put 
in a dark prifon, and fed on bread and 
water, | 

The paſha attacked the village of Kapha, 
and was repulſed three different times with 
great loſs, but Captain Bogia confidering the 
diſparity of numbers, as the Suliotes had only 

men in the Tripa, reſolved to abandon 
this poſt, which the Albaneſe took poſſeſſion 
of the next time they attacked it, though with 
- conſiderable loſs, the Seliotes firing at them 
from among the rocks in-ſafety. 
The paſha's troops, ſuffering very much 
through want of water, which was brought to 
them fix leagues on horſes, as all thoſe who 
attempted to fetch water from the brook un · 
der the Sulli mountain were killed by ſtones 
the women rolled down on them, or ſhot by 


the 2 to mutiny ; the paſha there- 


fore 
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fore determined to ſtorm the Tripa the next 
day, and having aſſembled the principal of- 
ficers, and choſen 800 Albanians, he expoſed 
all his treaſure in his tent, which conſiſted 
of Venetian ducats, and told them, it ſhould 
all be diſtributed among them if they took 
Tripa ; and that, beſides, they ſhould have all 
the immenſe riches which it was known were 
there. The next day the 800 Albanians, 
having at their head Mehmetember, and in 
the main body two ſons of Soliman Chapar, 
and in the rear Captain Brogno, marched to 
the aſſault, and drawing their ſabres, declared 
they would not ſheathe them till they were 
victorious. | 


Captain Bogia left 400 men to garriſon 


Tripa, and ſent four hundred to lie in am- 
buſcade in the foreſt on each fide of the road, 
with orders not to attack till the ſignal agreed 
on was made from the ſecond tower, in which 
he ſhut himſelf up with fixty men, and from 
whence, by means of ſignals, he commanded 
the movements. Gaiavella went with the 
troops into the foreſt like a common ſoldier, 
the better to take his meditated revenge. 
The ambuſcade was commanded by Deme- 
trius, Bogia's ſon. 

The head of the Albanian column ad- 
vanced without moleſtation as far as the ſe- 
cond tower, which they ſurrounded, and ſum- 
Cc moned. 
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moned Bogia to ſurrender. He replied, he 
could not truſt himſelf to them, but would 
ſubmit to Captain Brogno when he arrived; 
they therefore marched further up towards 
Tripa, leaving him, as they thought, a priſoner. 
The paſha's army, ſeeing the Albaneſe had 
advanced without reſiſtance to the top of the 
mountain, and fearing to be deprived of a 
ſhare of the plunder of Tripa, left their tents, 
and ran up the mountain with fhouts of vic- 
tory. When Bogia ſaw that the enemy, in 
number about 4,000, had advanced to the 
third tower, which was near the 'Tripa, he 
rang a bell, the fignal for a general attack, 
which was a general flaughter : the ambuſcade 
prevented any returning. They were in every 

part expoſed to the fire of the Suliotes, who 
were covered by the rocks or the trees, and 
from the ſecond tower Bogia made great 
havoc. The women from the heights rolled 
down great ſtones, which' for that purpoſe are 
always piled up. The enemy defended them- 
ſelves, when the Suliotes came out to meet 
them, with great obftinacy ; they were, how- 
ever, all killed, except 140, who ſurrendered 
themſelves prifoners. Among them was a ſon 
of Soliman Chappa, and many officers. The 
Suliotes had fifty-ſeven killed and twenty- 
ſeven wounded. Giavella was among the flain. 
After ſhooting from the ambuſcade a great 


number 
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number of the enemy, he ſallied out. with 
ſome of his friends, to avenge the ſuppoſed 
death of his fon, and to fight till all the 
enemy were killed, or he himſelf fell, After 
making a great havoc among the enemy, 
into the thickeſt of whoſe ranks he had ran 
forward with deſperate valour, he fell, covered 
with wounds, and ſurrounded by heaps of 
Dain, 

The bodies being thrown down from the 
rocks into the Turkiſh camp, ſtruck the re- 
mainder of the army with ſuch a panic 
that they fled with great precipitation to- 
wards Yanina, and abandoned the paſha. 
Bogia profited of their diſorder to ſend 200 
men, who, falling on the rear, cut off great 
numbers. The paſha himſelf eſcaped with 
difficulty, and killed two horſes before he 
got back to Yanina. All the baggage, am- 
munition, arms, proviſions, and the paſha's 
treaſure, fell into the hands of the Suliotes, 


beſides four large cannon, which they drew 


up to the Tripa, and which were a great ac- 
quiſition to them. 

The other corps, towards Prevaſa, Arta, 
and Chimæra, followed the example of the 
main body, and reached Yanina in great 
haſte. So great indeed was their panic, that 


none of _ ſtopt till they got within the 
Cca3 walls 
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walls of the city, thinking they were ſtill pur- 
ſued by the Suliotes. 

In the mean time, the communication 
being opened with the Chimæriotes, the 


Sulian army increaſed in two days ſo much, 


that they found thetnſelves ſtrong enough to 
offer the paſha battle in the open plains. 
They marched to an eſtate of the paſha's 
near Yanina, and took poſſeſſion of it, 
whence they ſent him a letter, threatening 
to take him priſoner in his haram. They 
purſued the Paramathians into their country, 
where they cut down the trees, and drove 
away vaſt herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep 
to Sulli. 

The paſha, apprehenſive for the ſafety of 
his capital, ſent a biſhop to propoſe peace 
to the Suliotes. It was concluded on the 
following conditions : 

1ſt. That the paſha cedes to the Suliotes 
all the territory as far as Dervigiana (fix 
en from Yanina) incluſively. | 

2. That all the Suliotes, who were pri- 
ſoners, ſhould be ſet at liberty. (Then Gia- 


. vella's fon returned ſafe to Sulli.) 


3. The paſha ſhould pay 100,000 piaſtres 
as a ranſom for the ru the 


had made. 


With the Paramathian they cocked a 
ſeparate 
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ſeparate peace, as they are not dependent on 
the paſha. 4. 

The conditions were, that they ſhould in 
future be allies, and that they ſhould on all 
occaſions ſuccour the Suliotes, both with 
men, arms, and proviſions, when they were 
at war. 

Returned home to their mountain, the 
Suliotes divided the booty, and the 100,000 
piaſtres, into five parts: one was deſtined 
to the repair of churches, which the Turks 
had damaged, and to build a new one on 
the Tripa, dedicated to the holy virgin; 
the ſecond part was put into the public 
box for the ſervice of the community ; the 
third was equally divided among all the 
inhabitants, without diſtinction of rank or 
age; the two other parts were diſtributed 
to the families of thoſe who had loſt men in 
battle, 

This peace was ſoon broken by the paſha, 
who was twice afterwards defeated, and the 
Suliotes gained ſtill greater honour. 

The writer of this journal further ſays, 
that in this country there are ten Greeks to 
one Turk; that the Sulian army always 
conſiſts of about 20,000 men, including their 
neareſt neighbours on the Chimera moun- 
tains, He points out how eaſy it would 
have been for them to have put in effect 

Cc3 what 
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what their chiefs had concerted with the 
Ruſſians, But I avoid entering into parti- 
culars, as I might give information to thoſe 
who would make a bad uſe of it. 

It was afterwards diſcovered, that the 
French conſul, Mr. de la Salas, had adviſed 
the paſha to get poſſeſſion of Sulli and Chi- 
mera, as then he would have nothing to 
fear from the porte, if he threw off all obe- 
dience ; and that the French could then 
ſupply him with artillery and ammunition, 
&c. Mr. de la Sala was one day ſhot dead 
in the ſtreet at Prevaſa by a captain of 
Lambro' OS fleet, 
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CHAPTER X. 


« 
* 


The Turkiſh Empire conſidered, with regard to 
#5 Foreign Relations. 


HE preceding pages have ſhown the 


internal ſituation of the Turkiſh em- 
pire; they have traced the progreſs of a power 
founded in violence and rapine, growing up 
in tyranny and injuſtice, and ultimately verg- 
ing to corruption and decay. But it is not 
enough to expoſe the defects of internal con- 
ſtitution and adminiſtration; to the politician 
it muſt be matter of ſerious enquiry to learn 
what are the foreign relations to which theſe 
domeſtic arrangements give birth ; what rank 
in the ſcale of political importance ſuch an 
empire has obtained ; and how its exiſtence 
has affected, and its approaching annihilation 
will affect the intereſts of other ſtates. This 
view of the ſubject muſt, however, be taken 
with great caution, 

In the ſyſtem of Europe, great and im- 
portant changes have taken place, and the 
balance of power, once a ſubject of ſo much 
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contention and jealouſy, has received, and 
is daily receiving, ſuch ſhocks as _ to 
threaten its total ſubverſion. 

In the midſt of this chaos we a ſtill, 
however, perceive the outlines of two grand 
combinations of intereſts dividing Europe 
by their mutual oppoſition. At the head of 
theſe confederacies may be placed the twa 
ancient rivals in opulence and glory, Great- 
Britain and France; and however we may 
be inclined, with philoſophers, to lament that 
there exiſt irreconcileable intereſts, or poli- 
tical prejudices, which ſow eternal diſcord 
between nations, on account of their vicinity 
and power, it muſt be reluctantly acknow- 
ledged, that ſuch intereſts and ſuch prejudices 
not only do exiſt, but are likely to become 
ſtill ſtronger on the part of the French re- 
publicans, who, while they preach univerſal 
liberty, fraternity, and toleration to all man- 
kind, act with a ſpirit of inveterate hatred, 
deſpotiſm, and inſufferance, which the nar- 
roweſt prejudices, and the deepeft depravity 
of human nature could only produce. 

It may be obſerved, that theſe two powers, 
as well as moſt of thoſe that rank in the firſt 
claſs, have nearly the fame relationſhip of 
intereſts as heretofore ; but the inferior ſtates 
are moſtly thrown from their balance, many 


of them either totally or partially annihi- 
hated, 
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lated, and ſeveral induced to form alliances 
diametrically oppoſite to hear former prin- 
ciples of policy. 

In order to explain the connection of 
Turkiſh politics with the general ſyſtem of 
Europe, it will be neceſſary to take into 
conſideration the particular intereſts of the 
different powers, and to ſhow their relation 
to the preſent or any future ſtate of that 
empire. Previouſly to this, however, a ge- 
neral ſketch of the preſent ſituation of things 
may tend to elucidate our further diſquiſi- 
tions. 

The attachment of France to Turkey is 
rationally founded on the great commercial 
advantages which ſhe enjoys from that na- 
tion; on the uſe ſhe makes of the porte to 
form a diverſion in her favour, whenever the 
ſituation of her affairs on the continent requires 
it; and on her particular jealouſy of Ruſſia, 
which, by obtaining poſſeſſion of the paſſage 
from the Black Sea, might ſend a naval force 
into the Mediterranean, to the evident dimi- 
nution of the French power and commerce. 
The local ſituation of the poſſeſſions of the 
houſe of Auſtria has ever made it an object 
of jealouſy to France; ſhe has, therefore, 
laboured to cruſh, or at leaſt to curb that 
power, and finds an additional bond of friend- 
n with the Turks in their hoſtility to the 


emperor. 
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emperor. Much light is thrown on this ſub, 
ject by the papers printed at Paris ſince the 
revolution, entitled Palitique de tous les Ca- 
binets de ! Europe pendant les Regnes de Louis 
XV. et XVI, It there plainly appears (did 
we want proofs to convince us) that France 
conſiders Spain, Pruſſia, and Turkey, as its 
beſt and moſt natural allies; and that when- 
ever it was connected in bonds of amity with 
Auſtria, it never conſidered that alliance 
otherwiſe than as a temporary convenience, 
and ſecretly entertained ſentiments hoſtile 
to the proſperity of that houſe; that it re- 
garded the preſervation of the Turks as a 
matter infinitely more important to her than 
Poland or Sweden; that its jealouſy and 
hatred to Ruſſia, even when it courted her 
friendſhip, and concluded a treaty of com- 
merce with her, could only be equalled by 
its hatred and its jealouſy of Great Britain, 
We have no reaſon to believe, that the re- 
public thinks differently, 
France then being by ſyſtem. the avowed 
or ſecret enemy of the two imperial courts, it 
is to her that the powers 2 have to dread 


either of thoſe courts * naturally look for 
ſupport. 

Pruſſia, whoſe views of aggrandizement 
depend in a great meaſure on the ruin of the 
houſe of Auſtria ; 5 and Sweden and Den- 

mark, 
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mark, who both look with envy or appre- 
henſion on. the ſtill growing power of the 
Ruſſian empire, muſt be induced by ſuch 
' motives to attach themſelves, when they 
dare, to France, and of conſequence muſt 
be inclined to ſupport the Qttoman power, 
It is by other views of policy that the na- 
tions in the ſouth of Europe are directed in 
forming their alliances with France. Moſt 
of the Italian ſtates, by their comparative 
inſignificance, are rendered neceſſarily de- 


pendent, and by their ſituation muſt be led, 


either through fear or policy, to court the 


protection of that power, while Spain, 


ever jealous of the Britiſh naval ſuperiority, 
ever apprehenſive for the fate of her colo- 


nies, ſees in France alone an ally ſufficiently 


powerful to diſpel her fears and to defend 
her intereſts, 

The reaſons alledged for the connection 
of different nations with France will, in 
their converſe, point out the motives for al- 
liance with Britain. Among the ſecondary 
powers attached to us are Portugal and Na- 
ples; the one by long commercial habits, and 
a fear of its more potent and dangerous 
neighbour, Spain; the other, by a like ap- 
prehenſion of the French enmity, ſecret or 
avowed. 


On the fide of Auſtria we ſee an ancient 


ally 
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ally again united to us by a recent treaty, 
and by a ſimilarity of intereft, which muſt 
continue as long as the ſecret. or avowed 
connection ſubſiſts between F rance, Pruſſia, 
and Turkey. 

Ruſſia, Which has riſen to its preſent im- 
portance, even more by the policy of its mo- 
narchs than by the greatneſs of its popula- 
tion or territory, vaſt as they are, may in 
ſome meaſure be conſidered as removed, by 
its northern ſituation, ſo far from the ſphere 
of European politics, that it may occaſion- 
ally, and at its option, either enter into them, 
or preſerve a neutrality, as beſt ſuits its pur- 
poſe; an advantage which no other ſtate poſ- 
ſeſſes, and of which the empreſs is perfectly 
aware, having frequently avoided taking part 
in thoſe very conteſts which tended to pro- 
mote her intereſts. Though Ruſſia has not 
long been raiſed to the ſituation ſhe now oc- 
cupies, her army 1s the moſt formidable, and 
has many advantages over every other mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment in Europe: beſides a great 
naval force in the Baltic, the has obtained a 
complete ſuperiority over the Turkiſh flect 
in the Black Sea, both by the number and 
excellence of her ſhips, and the ſkill and 
courage of her ſailors, ſo that ſhe can open 


to herſelf a paſſage into the Mediterranean, | 


and is now poſſeſſed of all hs means, ſo long 
and 
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and fo perſeveringly purſued from the time 
Peter the Firſt took Afoph to this day, of 
annihilating the monſtrous and unwieldy de- 
ſpotiſm of the Ottoman ſceptre in Europe. 
The empreſs has alſo conceived the vaſt and 
generous deſign of delivering Greece from its 
bondage, and of eſtabliſhing it under a prince 
of its own religion, as a free and indepen- 
dent nation. It was not long ago the po- 
licy of the Britiſh cabinet-to counteract theſe 


' ſchemes of the empreſs (with what reaſon 


we will not now conſider) ; but a conviction 
of the ſimilarity of her intereſts with our own 
now prevails; the Turkiſh clauſe (in all pre- 
ceding treaties) was given up in the treaty 
of 1795, and a war between Ruſſia and Tur- 
key now becomes a caſus fœderis with Great 
Britain, and ſhe is juſtly conſidered as our 
moſt valuable and moſt natural ally. 

If this general ſketch of this ſyſtem of 
Europe be juſt, it will afford a clue to the 
motives which have actuated, and are likely 
to actuate the conduct of different powers in 
their individual relations. 

To return to FRANCE. —This nation, 
ever verſed in intrigue and fertile in politi- 
cians, has appeared under all circumſtances 
to be beſt inſtructed with regard to the real 
ſtate of Turkey, and has ſhown a conviction 
of the weakneſs of its aly, at the very time 

when 
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when it was moſt neceſſary to ſupport its 
importance. Thus it was, that when the 
Count de Vergennes (who by a long reſi- 
dence at the porte as ambaſſador, had ob- 
taineda thorough knowledge of the reſources 
of the empire) was directed by the Duke de 
Choiſeul to excite the Turks to war againſt 
Ruſſia, he ſtated the moſt forcible reaſons 
for an oppoſite line of conduct. "Theſe rea- 
ſons, which were concluſive with the mi- 
niſter, were founded on the real weakneſs of 
the Ottoman empire, and the falſe ideas of 
its ſtrength entertained by ſeveral courts in 
Europe, which it would have been ſo impo- 
litic in France to have removed, by ſuffering 
the Turks to engage in a war deſtructive of 
their reputation. The ſame Count de Ver- 
gennes, when he became miniſter, inſtructed 
Monſieur de St. Prieſt, to uſe every argument 
which might induce the Turks rather to 
yield to the demands of Ruſſia than to en- 
gage in a war. 
The arrangement of the diſpute with Ruſ- 
ſia in 1778 was attended with ſome ſingular 
circumſtances. The Turks had, contrary to 
the treaty of Kainargi, appoined a new khan 
of the Crim, and ſent him with a fleet of 
[ſhips of war, in the latter end of 1777, to the 
port now called Sebaſtopolis, to ſupport the 


Tatars, whom they had before excited to 
2 rebel 
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rebel againſt their lawful khan, Shaheen- 
Guerrai. On theſe grounds a war had nearly 
broken out, when the porte, after holding a 
ſecret divan, ſuddenly reſolved on peace, and 
notified their determination to Mr. Stachief, 
the Ruſſian envoy. He applied to the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſador, Sir Robert Ainſlie, to aſſiſt 
at the conference to be held, and act as. 
mediator at the ſigning of the accommoda- 
tion. Sir Robert, however (doubtleſs for 
good reaſons) refuſed, and Monſieur de St. 
Prieſt was ſent for, Who readily accepted 
the office, and France appeared, on no 
other ground than the refuſal of our ambaſ- 
ſador, as mediatrix. From this time Mon- 
ſieur Stachief was ſo much governed by the 
French ambaſſador, that his court thought it 
neceſſary to recal him, as the empreſs by 
his conduct plainly perceived the tendency 
of the French councils to ſupport Turkey. 

In 1783, when Ruſſia found it abſolutely 
neceſſary for her own ſafety, and the tran- 
quillity of her ſubjects, who were continually 
expoſed to the incurfions of the Tatars, to 
take poſſeſſion of the Crim, and annex it to 
the empire, the French ſtill perſuaded the 
Turks to yield for the time to neceſſity, and 
rather to give up the Crim than run the riſk 
of loſing Conſtantinople itſelf. 

The late emperor Joſeph had formed with 
the 
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the empreſs the plan of expelling the Turks 
from Europe, and had obtained, as he 
thought, the acquieſcence of France; but 
that artful power unwilling to hazard, and 
at that moment unable to ſupport an open 
conteſt in favour of the Turks, employed all 
its engines in ſecret manceuvres for their 
cauſe, | 

The imperial courts diſcovered theſe de- 
figns, but not before France had prevailed on 
Sweden to declare war againſt Ruſſia, after 
the porte had imprudently, and contrary to 
their advice, done it, and had by means of 
M. de Choiſeul-Gouffier negociated a ſub- 
ſidy from Turkey to the Swediſh monarch. 
The part too which they took, not only in 
acquieſcing, but in urging Great Britain and 
Pruſſia to oppoſe the progreſs of Ruſſia, and 
ſupport the king of Sweden 1n that war, was 
well known to the two imperial courts, 

Since that time Auſtria and Ruſſia (other 
circumſtances having intervened) turned their 
views to an alliance with his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, and which has ſtill been ſtrengthened 
by the declaration or triple alliance figned in 
September 1795. Towards them, there- 
fore, France muſt retain an hoſtile diſpoſi- 
tion, while her connections with Spain, Pruſ- 
ſia, Sweden, and Turkey, reſult from mutual 


and natural intereſts, as that with other ſtates 
| does 


- 
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does from motives of apa _ ſelf 
preſeryation. 

; SPAIN, notichkfddiag the en t of: has 
10 itories, and the immenſity of her re- 
ſources if well managed, ſeems to have been 
degraded almoſt to the rank of a ſecondary 
power. Her colonial poſſeſſions, the ſource 
of her apparent ſplendor and of her political 


degeneracy, have become an, object of ſo 


much apprehenſion to her, that, unable to 
rely on her own force for their preſervation, 
ſhe muſt court the alliance of a more pow- 
erfal neighbour. Of the two chief naval 
powers, Britain excites the greater jealouſy, 
as pretending to the command of , the. ſea, 
and appearing ever intent on the extenſion 
of her commerce and foreign . poſſeſſions. 
This antipathy is heightened, on the one 
hand, by the reſentment with which Spain 
views on her own. coaſt the Britiſh fortreſs 
of Gibraltar, as, on the other, her. attach- 
ment to France has been cheriſhed by inti- 
macy, and by the mutual intereſt which 
they have, to keep the northern e out 
of the Mediterranean. 

Of the influence of political opinions 
(whether monarchical or republican) in con- 
ſolidating the union of the different parties, 
I forbear at preſent to ſpeak, becauſe the 
principles which are here laid down as the 
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bafis e ſuch union apply to the countries 
under whatever form of government they 
6xilt. - So long as different nations retain 
the ſame relations, commercial and political, 
whieh they now bear to each other, ſo long 
Will che general outlines of the ſyſtem of 
Zuropey und its grand divifions of intereſt, 
temain nearly as they are here repreſented, 
Opinion may, in ſome inſtances, be a mo- 
tive more forcible than the permanent diſ- 
tinctions of intereſt, as in the caſe of the 
late war between Spain and France for the 
re eſtabliſhment of monarchy; but theſe 
eauſes are merely temporary, and however 
the diſpute may terminate, recurrence will 
ever be had to thoſe principles, which, being 
founded en local and eſſential diſtinctions, 
have the greateſt poſſible degree of perma- 
nency. The French republic have proved, 
that they have the fame notions with refpect 
to the alliance with Spain as the monarchy 
had; (the family compact was framed en- 
dreh intereſt;) they look on it as“ zhe 
© moft- effential as well at the moſt natural 
% which France can form. Were monarchy 
to be re- eſtabliſhed in France, ſhould we 
have 'made an ally of Louis XV III. or a 
friend of one fingle emigrant? 
PRussIA, which has been led forward to 


its preſent eminence by a train of fortunate 
MET 5 , | EV ents, 
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events, muſt chooſe that ally which will beſt 
enable it, not only to preſerve its ſituatiom 
but purſue its never · ccaſing projects of ag» 
grandizement: it has, perhaps, ſometimes 
to chooſe between France and Ruſſia; but it 
cannot rely on the latter; tranſitory events 
may unite their intereſts for a moment, per- 
ſonal predilection of ſovereigus may mfhy> 
ence thie option for a time, but no ſolid alli 
ance can be formed: the partition of Poland 
has ſown the ſeeds of diſcord, which, ſome 
day or other, will ripen. With France no 
ſuch eircumſtances exiſt; it is the country 
which can procure to Pruffia more advan> 
tages than any other; and in return receive 
more from it. From Ruſſia and from Eng 
land it has drawn occaſional means of ags 
grandizement, but it has always, even in 
the moment of receiving their affiftance, 
looked on them with a ſuſpicious eye. Should 
Pruffia be ſeriouſly: allied with Ruſſia Auts 
tria muſt be leagued with France; and ſhould 
then a quarrel take place betweenthe two 
former, Pruffia might not have it in its 
power to break the Auſtrian alliance and 


join France in the moment of diſtreſs. It 


is not probable this wily cabinet will throw 


itſelf into the hands of a power on which, 


from many circuinſtances, it ail never for 
= length of time rely. The aggrandize> 
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ment of Pruſſia muſt be at the expence of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, and the ſyſtem of the 
cabinet of St. Peterſburgh never will =o to 
ruin that houſe. 

Pruſſia will temporize with the empreſs, 
but its preſent and future ſyſtem undoubtedly 
will be an alliance with France; for if Ruſ- 
ſia at any time be ill · diſpoſed to it, it has no 
other reſource to rely on. The jealouſy of 
Auſtria, at this moment, muſt be excited to 
the higheſt degree, by the concurrence of 


Pruſſia with France in endeavouring to an- 


nihilate the Germanic confederacy. This con- 
duct muſt leave Pruſſia without any other 
ſupport but the directory, and, however mat- 
ters terminate, will leave a deep rooted en- 
mity in every part of Europe, which may ul- 
timately have fatal conſequences, and renew 
à combination againſt a country which has 
loſt its tutelar genius. To preſerve his do- 
minions from his powerful neighbours re- 
quired all the talents of the great Frederic, 
and even he with difficulty was able to ſave 
it from deſtruction. Such talents are not 
again to be expected in a ſovereign. That 
both France and Pruſſia conſider themſelves 
as ile moſt natural allies is obvious; that they 
conſidered themſelves ſo, even while other al- 
liances exiſted, is equally obvious. We need 


Io to look to what _ in the latter part of 
| this 
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this century, happened between France and 
Auſtria between Ruſſia, Auſtria, and Pruſ- 
ſia to be convinced that natural alliances will 
ultimately prevail over temporary ſyſtems. It 
would be ſuperfluous to enter into details fo 
well known. If the king of Pruſſia joined 
Auſtria in the preſent war, it was to ſecure 
the friendſhip of the monarchy, which he 
then thought would be reſtored; when he 
ceaſed to think that event practicable, he as 
readily allied himſelf with the republic; his 
object was the ſame, an alliance with France. 
Pruſſia by this conduct prolonged the miſe- 
ries of humanity; for ſhe cauſed a campaign 
to fail, which would have ended them, and 
turned a defenſive war in France to an offen- 
ſive war out of it, which has nearly ruined 
Europe. What is the fruit ſhe has reaped ? 
In this one campaign ſhe loſt the conſequence 
which, forty years of ſucceſs had given her. 
The ſeeds of democracy and rebellion are 
ſown in Pruſſia ; moſt of the literati ſpread ' 
them broadly, not to ſay a very great portion 

of the officers of the army, and there is not a 
country in Europe more ripe for revolution. 
The treaſures which the. great Frederic left 
behind, and, what is ſtill a much greater loſs, 
that ſpirit in the army, that emulation of 
| 8lorYs that devotedneſs to their ſovereign's 
Dd 3 cauſe, 
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cauſe, which, more than its diſcipline, made 
it ſo formidable, have totally diſappeared. 
In 1791, the king of Pruſſia had a ſtanding 
army of above 200, ooo men ready to act; 
the people ſatisfied with their government, 
and attached to their king; the army had 
ſtill the warlike ſpirit which the great Fre- 
derie had breathed into it, and the treaſures 
he left were not yet diſſipated ; he had ſup- 
planted the empreſs in her influence in Po- 
land, which was become formidable. 

SwWEDEN would ſcarcely be eſteemed of 
any conſequence in Europe, did not its local 
ſituation enable it to make a diverſion in fa- 
vour of Turkey, by a war with Ruſſia; to 
France-it, therefore, has always appeared in 
the light of an uſeful ally, and has ever been 
aſſiſted by her with ſubſidies, and ſupported 
with all her intereſt 5 but, ſince its decline, 
the ſervices it is able to render are thought 
inadequate to its burthen, and the old con- 
nection is ſupported, rather to prevent its 
forming new ones, than from the real aſſiſt- 
ance it can affor o. 

If Sweden would purſue a line of ſtrict 
neutrality, Ruſſia has little temptation to diſ- 
member it any further; but another war 
would, moſt probably, make the Gulph of 
Bothnia the frontier, It is to be hoped that 
Sweden 
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Sweden now knows her real intereſt, which 
is, to be well with Ruſſia, and to ſuffer pa- 
tiently what ſhe cannot avoid. Such a fitua- 
tion is hutniliating ; but has ſhe refources in 
herſelf to riſe above it? Certainly not, and that 
ſhe has not is her own fault; a worſe fituas 
tion muſt follow from a contrary conduct; and 
it is doubtful whether France and Pruſſia 
united could, were they to turn all their 
force to ſupport her, ſave her an the talons 
of the Ruſſian eagle, % 03! 3! 
However humiliating this * of 2 
dence may be to the country, it is, undoubtedly, 
the only ſecurity of the crows of Sweden. 
The people have received, by their connec- 
tions with the French, during the minority 
of the preſent king particularly, ſuch an aug+ 
mentation of their former republican notions, 
that they are become, perhaps, more fanatic 
than many of the provinces of France. In 
the winter of 1795, the theatre at Norkop- 
ing was ſhut up; the people obliged the muſic 
to play ga- ira, of which they have an excel - 


lent Swediſh trauſlation (by one of the pro- 


feſſors of their univerſity) which they all ſung 
in chorus. 

It may not here be an improper digreſ- 
ſion, to take a flight view of the conduct of 
the late king of Sweden, in declaring war 
againſt Ruſſia, at a time when the {empreſs 
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fully relied on his neutrality, and had every 
reaſon ſo to do, conſidering the intereſt of 
Sweden itſelf. . That monarch, impelled by 
the common infatuation of ambitious princes, 
was eager to act a diſtinguiſhed part on the 
theatre of Europe, and to imitate the quixot- 
iſm of his illuſtrious predeceſſor, Charles XII. 
He ſeized the moment which appeared moſt 
favourable to his projects, when the armies 
of the empreſs were drawn down towards the 
ſouth, to oppoſe the Turks; but this, very 
circumſtance made his aggreſſion ſo glaring, 
even to his own ſubjects, that the war was 
univerſally reprobated, and the Swediſh. and 
Finland armies actually proteſted againſt it. 


So fully indeed had the empreſs relied on his 


neutrality, that the frontiers of her empire, on 
that ſide, were left without a force ſufficient 
for their defence; and it afterwards appeared 
that the king, could he have relied on the 
fidelity of his armies, might have marched 
without oppoſition to St. Peterſburgh, and 
made himſelf maſter of the imperial reſidence 
by à coup de main. Luckily for his country 
he only alarmed the empreſs, and the report 
of the cannon of his fleet only ſhook the win- 
dows' of her palace. Had he effected his 
plan, whoever knows the empreſs, knows ſhe 
would never have laid down her arms till 
ſhe had taken ample vengeance. 

101 N | The 
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The inconſiderate ambition of the king of 
Sweden appeared in the eagerneſs with which 
he attacked the Rufhan ſquadron on its way 
to the Mediterranean ; had he fuffered it to 
proceed to its deſtination, the Swediſh fleet 
would have remained miſtreſs of the Baltic. 
It was in May 1788, that the Swediſh fleet 
failed from Carlſcrona with ſealed orders, to 
be opened in the latitude of Gothland, to act 
offenſively againſt Ruſſia; but the king's de- 
claration of his motives for hoſtility, though 
dated on the 21ſt of July in the ſame year, 
was not publiſhed till Auguſt. Theſe pro- 
ceedings, contrary as they were in themſelves 
to the maxims which are generally acknow- 
ledged among civilized ſtates as the law of 
nations, were grounded upon reaſons equally 
nugatory and unjuſt. Ihey are conceived in 
the following terms : © The declaration of war 
* made by the ſublime Ottoman Porte againſt 
« Ruſfa was a new motive for the latter to re- 
* double its efforts in ſowing confuſion and trou- 
« ble in the boſom of Sweden, which, united by 
an ancient and permanent treaty with the Ot- 
« toman Porte, concluded in 1739, and obliged 
« by that treaty not to abandon ſo ancient an 
* ally, appeared formidable to Ruſſia, &c.“ 
* His majeſty, never deviating from hits pa- 
* cefic inclinations, is ſtill defirous of peace, pro- 
* vided that the empreſs ſhall offer him an ho- 
* nourable 
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* nourable one, and that the king ſhall be aſſured 
« of procuring for the Ottoman Porte a firm 
"= permanent peace.” 

The treaty of 1739, by which the king 
— that he was bound to the Turks, 
was not offenſive, but defenſive; and even 
this was declared null and void by the firſt 
article of the treaty of Abo, concluded with 
Ruſſia in 1743, and the porte was, at that 
time, officially informed of its abolition and 
non- exiſtence. 

The late king of Sweden, guided by the 
Gme motives .as the king of Pruſſia, was 
preparing to take an active part againſt the 
French republic, to ſecure the friendſhip 
of the re- inſtated monarchy. After his death, 
the regent, looking on the republican govern- 
ment as permanently fixed, purſued a diffe- 
rent conduct, but having the ſame view as his 
brother, an alliance with France. 

The conduct of Sweden during the re- 
gency has been more hoſtile. to the. allies 
than is conſiſtent with the neutrality it pro- 
feſſed; and had the allies liſtened to the in- 
ſinuations of the empreſs, it would have 
been ſeverely puniſhed for its partiality. 
Had a war with Sweden in - theſe circum- 
ftances taken place, in vain would Sweden 
have relied on the co-operation of the Daniſh 


fleet; the empreſs might either have prevent- 
* 
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ed the junction, or, with a little affiſtance, if 
not alone, have cruſhed their combined force. 
The ifland of Bornholm lies ready for her 
to ſeize upon; and though at preſent it can 
boaſt no harbour, that defect might be eafily 
remedied, From ſuch a ſtation the Ruſ- 
ſian fleet would be able to go to ſea ſix weeks 
earlier than the Swediſh from Carlſcrona, 

and conſequently prevent their junction. 

I be Engliſh politician may object, that it 
is the intereſt of this country to prevent 
Sweden being ſwallowed up by Ruſſia: be 
that as it may, neither this country nor 
France can ſerve Sweden more eſſentially, 
than by endeavouring to keep it well with 
Ruffia, Notwithſtanding the ſupport of the 
moſt powerful allies, the ruin of Sweden 
muſt be ultimately the reſult of a conteſt 
with its powerful neighbour, 

DENMARK, we have ſeen, in the preſent 
war, which has involved the intereſts of all 
Europe, purſuing the ſame path of neutrality 
with Sweden, and united to it by a treaty; 
we have ſeen their combined fleets parading 
the Baltic and the North Sea, and profeſſedly 
directed by the ſame views, not of neutrality 
only, but almoſt an open eſpouſal of the 
French intereft, in defiance of the allied 
powers, whoſe reſentment they would have 
felt, had, as I have already- mentioned, his 

Britannic 
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Britannic Maj jeſty not had more forbearance 
than the empreſs. It would have been eaſy 
to have. detached a ſquadron from our fleet 
to have joined that of the empreſs, and put 
at once an end to the diſpute, by annihilating 
the united Daniſh and Swediſh navies. If 
they have eſcaped, the danger they have 
run ought to make them more prudent in 
future, 

The conduct of Denmark to the empreſs 
has been very * as well as im- 
prudent. 

Sleſwick, which in 1762 threatened to 
draw upon Denmark the vengeance of the 
Ruſſian arms, in 1776 was, at the inſtance 
of the empreſs, guaranteed to that country 
by the two imperial courts, and ſince, this 
guarantee has become ſtill ſtronger by the 
acceſſion of his Britannic Majeſty to it, in 
the triple alliance of 1795. On this ſubject 
ſhe is, therefore, perfectly eaſy; but the local 
ſituation and the relative weakneſs of that 
kingdom muſt make it ever dependent on 
Great Britain and Ruſſia. The alliance with 
Sweden can be but a temporary arrangement, 
however ardently the court of Copenhagen 
may wiſh to make it permanent, through the 

rt of France. Small ſtates muſt, in 
external relations, be dependent on greater: 
an equality of power among ſovereigns is 
| as 
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as viſionary as among individuals. Has this 
levelling mania ſeized the kings of Den- 


mark and Sweden as well as their ſubjects? 
'\ SARDINIA deſerves particular conſidera- 
tion, as its importance ſeems to have been 
falſely eſtimated. To ſecure the paſſes of 
Italy againſt the inroads of the French was 
indeed a point of the utmoſt importance; 
but the ability of the court of Turin to 
ſecond ſuch views has long ceaſed, and its 
intereſts ſeem at preſent to take a contrary 
direction. The queſtion is no longer whether 
Savoy ſhall be preſerved; that country was 
diſaffected long before the French revolution; 
it was governed with a rod of iron; the 
nobility and the peaſantry were alike diſ- 
ſatisſied, and it was a general complaint, that 
the name of Savoyard was an inſurmountable 
bar to promotion in every department of 
the ſtate: ſuch was its fituation when it 
was attacked by France; and befides this 
internal diſaffection, it had other cauſes of 
weakneſs, ariſing from preceding political 
events. 
- Durin g the lang conteſts between France 
and the Houſe of Auſtria (the former wiſh- 
ing to gain admiſſion into Italy, the latter 
to prevent it) the alliance of Sardinia was 
courted, as poſſeſſing the command of ſo 
ſtrong a barrier. Hence aroſe the import- 
ance 
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ance of the. court of Turin, which, in chang- 
ing allies as opportunity preſented itſelf, 


gained ſomething by every treaty, and was 
enabled, by ſubſidies, to diſcipline and keep 
on foot a formidable force; but when the 
French reſigned all pretenfions to the Mi- 
laneſe and the grand duchy of Tuſcany, 
the king of Sardinia, who no longer found 
himſelf courted by contending parties, ne- 
glected that military force, which he had 
neither motive nor ability to fupport, and 
ſunk by degrees into a ſtate of comparative 
infigntficance. From this he was for a ſhort 
time called, and enabled to act a more diſ- 
tinguiſhed part, by the alliance of Auſtria 
and the ſubſidies of Britain; but theſe proving 
inſufficient, the paſſes of Italy have fallen 
into the hands of the French. It is to be 
expected that Sardinia will always remain 
an ally, if not become a province of France, 
on whom it is now entirely dependent. In 
fact, it always was a ſecret enemy to Auſtria, 
and never favoured its canfe, but tempora- 
rily for the ſake of aggrandizement, and the 
aggrandizement it moft coveted was at the 
expence of that houſe, 

Naerxs is capable of poſſeſſing a con- 
fiderable marine, and might become a naval 
power of no ſmall importance in the Me- 
ditorrancan. The reaſons which influence 
209 Spain 
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Spain to take part with, France have no 
weight with the Neapolitan. court; it has 
no colonies to loſe, no jealouſy of our trade, 
or of our, influence in the Mediterranean, 
(The former ſituation, of Naples, under the 
immediate influence of Spain, has no re- 
lation to its preſent, or to its true intereſt,) 
To it Great Britain muſt appear as a va- 
luable ally. France has long been its ſecret 
enemy, and has uſed every exertion to pre- 
vent it from becoming a naval power. It 
muſt ever remain in a ſtate af dependence 
and ſubjection, if England and its allies are 

excluded. from the Mediterranean. Every 
augmentation, of naval force in that quarter, 
which can cope with the fleets of France 
and Spain, muſt therefore be a deſireable 
object to Naples; as on that alone her ſafety 
and proſperity depend. No country has ſo 
much to loſe by the eſtabliſhment of French 
influence in Italy as Naples. 

AvSTRIA, the ancient, and (at leaſt at 
preſent) the, moſt natural ally, after Ruſſia, 
to Great Britain, the natural protector of 
Germany and Italy, and the natural balance 
againſt France, has evinced her exertions in 
the preſent war, her firmneſs in ſupport of 
the common intereſts ſhe has with this 
country. The ſupport which ſhe derived 
from the ſinances of Great Britain was, in- 

deed, 


the pretext of religion, was in effect a war 
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deed, neceſſary for her to make ſuch exer- 


tions. Her armies were brave, well diſci- 


plined, and numerous; her reſources in men 
inexhauſtible ; but her treaſury was inade- 
quate, and ſhe entered upon a diſaſtrous 
conteſt under circumſtances peculiarly diſ- 
advantageous. Pruſſia, without being the 
friend, acted on this occaſion as the ally of 
Auſtria, If any cauſe was of ſufficient mag- 
nitude to have filenced their jealouſies and 
conſolidated their plans, ſurely it was that in 
which they were embarked, by an intereſt 
hitherto unknown in the annals of hiſtory, a 
general intereſt, which cruſhed all individual 
intereſts of nations, 'and which appealed no 


leſs to the paſſions of monarchs than to the 


policy of all civilized ſtates. The ſequel, 
alas! is too well known. The French have 
ſucceeded in diſſolving the alliance, by con- 
vincing the king of Pruſſia that their go- 
vernment was unſhakeable; they recurred 
to their old policy, aride et impera. 
Pruſſia has entered into their project of ſe- 
parating the members of the Germanic body; 
the French monarchy guaranteed their union; 
but the aim of both was the ſame, the hu- 
miliation of the Houſe of Auſtria. This 
they in part effected by the peace of Weſt- 
phalia, the war preceding which, borrowing 


of 
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of poliey ; nor have they ſince that period 
neglected this grand object, either in the open 
exertions of war or the more ſubtle efforts 
of intrigue; hence it is, that we ſhall ever 
lind the Turks in all their conteſts with the 
emperor, however unjuſt, ſtrengthened by the 
aid and aſſiſted by the councils. of France; 
and hence it is, on the other hand, that the 
Houſe of Auſtria muſt look with confidence 
to the ſteady ſupport of Great Britain. In- 
deed we may not only with juſtice contend 
for the preſervation of the emperor's preſent 
poſſeſſions, but favour their extenſion, for the 
- purpoſe of ſtrengthening him on the coaſt 
of the Adriatic and in European Turkey, 
a part of which more naturally belongs to 
him than to Ruſſia or the Greeks, were the 
Turks driven out of Europe. 

Russi, the moſt powerful, the nd na- 
tural, and the moſt uſeful of our allies, has fo 
intimate a connection of intereſts with us, 
that the ſoundeſt policy muſt dictate to us an 
union of deſign and a co-operation in action. 
Her commerce with Great Britain is of 
the utmoſt conſequence to her, as it produces 
a clear annual balance in her favour, from a 
million to a million and a half ſterling. In 
the courſe of laſt year there entered into the 
port of St. Peterſburgh alone 533 Britiſh 
thips, which carried thence Ruſſian products 
Ee - to 
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to the value of C. 2, 400, ooo ſterling; at the 
ſame time, the greateſt number of veſſels em- 
ployed by any other nation was eighty-ſix 
(Daniſh ſhips) and the greateſt value export- 
ed was (. 80,000 ſterling by the Portugueſe. 
Yet is the Ruſſian trade of great importance 
to England, as ſhe thence draws moſt of her 
naval ſtores, and employs therein ſeveral hun- 
dred veſſels, and many thouſand ſeamen. 
Since the empreſs has added to her dominions 


the reſt of thoſe countries where hemp is 
produced, we are more dependent on her 


than heretofore ; yet not ſo much, perhaps, 


as the Ruſſian miniſtry imagine, for reaſons 


which it is eaſy to point out, but which it 
would be foreign to the purpoſe of this treatiſe 
to ſpecify. When the trade of France to Ruſſia 
is put in compariſon with this, it will be found 
very inconſiderable indeed. The year after 
their treaty of commerce, in which they had 
all the advantages they could wiſh, the French 
took from Ruſſia exports only to the amount 
of J. 50, ooo ſterling. They have full li- 
berty to extend their commerce to the Ruſ- 
ſian ports in the Black Sea, but it hag been 
hitherto too inconfiderable to deſerve: notice, 
or to be put in compariſon with the loſs of 
trade they would ſuſtain were the Turks driven 
out of Europe. Trifling however as their ex- 


ports 
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ports are, their imports are very conſiderable, 
not only in articles which come direct from 
France by ſea, but rich ſtuffs and jewels, and 
other articles of luxury, which go either by 
land, or to the German ports in the Baltic, 
and thence find their way into Ruſſia, a con- 
fiderable part of which are ſmuggled. 

Ruſha is not-our rival on the ſeas, nor we 


her's on the continent; ſhe ftands in need of 


our aſſiſtance at ſea, and we of her's by land; 
her intereſt dictates to her the ſame alliances 


as our intereſt dictates to us; we are rivals in 


nothing ; the proſperity. of the one country 
is the increaſe of ſtrength in the other ; with 
her alliance we can protect our friends on 
the continent, or humiliate our enemies; 
with our alliance her fleets may fail in ſafety 
to all parts of the globe, and chaſtiſe thoſe 
who have provoked her. Even in the trade 
between the two countries there is no rival- 
ſhip ; her products, partly manufactured and 
partly raw, brought by a long land carriage 
from diſtant provinces to her ports (which is 
in itſelf a beneficial branch of commerce) 
find in our merchants the only. purchaſers ; 
they. tranſport them to our ports in our 
own ſhips : neither in this is there any rival - 
ſhip, for Ruſſia has no mercantile navy; but 
to compenſſte that circumſtance the balance 


. trade is immenſely in her favour. In 
Ee 2 ſhort, 
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deign, and that, if ſhe changed her friends, 
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ſhort, there is no fingle point in which we 
.can be rivals, except it be, which ſhould be 


more arduous i in cultivatin 8 the ties of friend- 


thip. 

oY is the tereſt of this country, as muſt 
appear from what has been ſaid, that the em- 
preſs ſhould keep Sweden and Denmark in 
awe, as well as the Pruſſian ports, to prevent 


them from ſupplying France with naval 


ſtores, &c. in time of war. On the other 
hand, our intereſt requires that ſhe 'thould 
have the command in the Black Sea, in order 
not only to open its ports to us, but to fend 
us ſuccours into the Mediterranean, to oppoſe 
the formidable combination of France and 
Spain. Indeed it is difficult to conceive, 


amid the variety and diſcordance of political 


intereſts, the exiſtence of two great powers, 
between which there are ſo many mutual 
dependencies and fo. 805 cauſes of jea- 
wat = | 

The emprefs ak Ruſlia has been accuſed of 
inconſtancy i in her alliances, of inconfiſteney 
in her politics, and of only having had in 
view to profit by the 8 of the 


day. It muſt, however, 2. be obvious, 


that though ſhe uſed different means to ac- 
compliſh her ends, the never deviated from 
the ſyſtem ſhe adopted the firſt. year of her 


it 
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it was becauſe ſhe thought that the could no 
longer depend on them. 

In every political connection ſhe formed, 
ſhe had conſtantly in view the expulſion of 
the Turks from Europe, and the reſtoration 
of the Greek empire. As long as the power 
ſhe had allied herſelf with ſeemed to favour 
theſe projects, ſhe was ſteady in her attach- 
ment to it; the inſtant it diſcovered jealouſy 
of, or oppoſition to them, the ſacrificed every 
other conſideration, and became its ſecret 
enemy, Nor has the preſent empreſs alone 
had in view the accompliſhing this vaſt de- 
ſign ; Peter the Great firſt conceived the 
idea of its being ſome day practicable, and the 
cabinet of St. Peterſburgh have never loſt 
ſight of it during the ſucceeding reigns, to 
this day. 

The empreſs declared unequivocally her 
intentions, in her manifeſtoes to the Greeks, 
during the war which took place with the 
Turks ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, 
in conſequence of her interference in the af- 
fairs of Poland, which was only a prelimi- 
nary ſtep to ſubjugating the Turks, It was 
neceſſary to ſecure to herſelf the reſources for 
her armies, which Poland afforded. Subſe- 
quent accidents have indeed annihilated the 
government and independence of that coun- 


fry, | 
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The ardour with which his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty eſpouſed the cauſe of the empreſs in that 
war, by the afliſtance afforded her fleet, and 
in forcing France and Spain to conſent to its 
entrance into the Mediterranean, by a poſi- 
tive declaration that a refuſal would be con- 
ſidered by His Majeſty: as an act of hoſtility 
to him, attached her ſo zealoufly to the cauſe 
of Great Britain, and fixed in her mind a 
predileCQtion, not only for its government but 
for individuals, that nothing could ſhake it 
but an oppoſition to her favourite meaſures, 
which ſhe conſidered as her deareſt intereſts, 
and which were to crown her reign with 
eternal glory. 
| Her devotedneſs to Great Britain excited 
in the cabinet of Verſailles the higheſt jea- 
louſy, and it laboured inceſſantly, by every 
means, to weaken the connexion. It would 
be an endleſs taſk to recite all the manceuvres 
of the French, till they unluckily ſucceeded : 
they repreſented our trade with Ruſſia as a 
monopoly, ruinous and inſulting to its ſub- 
jets; they excited doubts of the ſincerity of 
our attachment to Ruſſia, and of our hearty 
co-operation in her favourite ſchemes ; they 
inſinuated that our views were only to keep 
her navy in ſuch a ſtate of dependence. as 
not to be able to act without our concurrence, 
and to proceed in its ſucceſſes only as far as 
we 
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we choſe to permit it; at length they formed, 
at an enormous expence, a party in the em- 
preſs's cabinet to counteract us. 

The empreſs's ſecond grandſon was born 
in January 1779. He was named Conſtan- 
tine, Greek women were given him for 
nurſes, and he ſucked in with his milk the 
Greek language, in which he afterwards was 
perfected by learned Greek teachers; in ſhort, 
his whole education was ſuch as to fit him 
for the- throne of Conſtantinople, and no- 
body then doubted the empreſs's deſign. 

In this fame year (1779) the empreſs had 
determined on giving his Britannic Majeſty 
an effective aſſiſtance againſt his rebellious 
ſubjects in America, ſupported by the crown 
of France. Prince Potemkin, who to the 
laſt day of his life affirmed that the ſucceſs of 
the enterprize againſt Turkey depended on 
the alliance with Great Britain, had the ſole 
management of this buſineſs, and without the 
concurrence of Count Panin, the miniſter for 
foreign affairs, and the partiſan of the French, 
who, ſuſpecting, or having ſome information 
of what was going an, employed a Mademoi- 
ſelle Guibal, governeſs to one of Potemkin's 
nieces, to ſteal the papers from under the 
prince's pillow, and after ſeeing the con- 
tents, to replace them ſo carefully that it was 
ſometime afterwards before he diſcovered how 
Ee 4 | he 
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he was betrayed, Count Panin found means 
to retard the ſigning of the inſtrument al- 
ready drawn up, and produced another project, 
which flattered the empreſs's vanity more, 
the armed neutrality, which was firſt conceived 
by the late king of Pruſſia. Ihis Potemkin 
oppoſed with all his might ; the argument 
he uſed was, that if the other neutral nations, 
who had good veſſels: and experienced ſailors, 
were to enjoy the ſame privilege as the Ruſ- 
ſians had by the treaty with Great Britain, 
of carrying hemp, &c. to France in time of 
war, Ruſſian ſhips would never be employed; 
but that a contrary conduct would create a 
Ruſſian mercantile navy, which then did not 
exiſt. He was over- ruled. No argument 
could withſtand the aſſurance Count Panin 
gave, that the French entered heartily into 
the project of the empreſs with reſpect to the 
Turks (whom, unable any longer to defend, 
they had abandoned) and that the Britiſh 
court never would conſent to it. The con- 
duct of the prince on this occaſion was not 
candid: when he could not carry his point, 
he ranged himſelf with his adverſaries, and 
received from the empreſs a preſent for his 
ſhare of the labour in bringing about the 
armed neutrality (as was mentioned in the 
ukaſe.) He did not communicate it to Sir 
Finns Harris (who had conducted the nego- 


tiation 
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tiation in the moſt able manner) till it was 
ſigned, and a fyſtem adopted highly inimical 
to the intereſts of Great Britain, The em- 
preſs ſoon after went to Mohilov to meet the 
emperor Joſeph, whom Mr. de Vergennes 
had perſuaded, that his court had given up 
the cauſe of the Turks, and he led the em- 
preſs into her error, which Prince Potemkin | 
lamented to the day of his death. 

The em prels, and particularly Potemkin, 
were very anxious to obtain from His Ma- 
jeſty a ceſſion of the iſland of Minorca, which 
was intended as a ſtation for her fleet, and a 
rendezvous for the Greeks, Soon after the 
-propofal was made it was taken from us, 
The empreſs might have aſked it of the king 
of France, had it been taken in his name, to 
prove the ſincerity of his friendſhip, The 
time it was attacked, and the circumſtance 
that it was fo, and in the name of the king 
of Spain, ſhows that the court of France had 

information from Peterſburgh, 

The conduct of Mr. de Vergennes (one of 
the moſt indefatigable and univerſally in- 
triguing miniſters, as well as moſt perfidious, 
that ever preſided in a cabinet) ſhould have 
__ the eyes of our coalition miniſters 
in 17 After he had ſounded them, and 
as i they would not affiſt the Turks 
FOE Ruſſians, he not only promiſed to the 

emperor 
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emperor the opening of the Scheld, but the 


exchange of the Netherlands for Bavaria; 


and the empreſs was ſo hearty in his cauſe, 


that ſhe ordered her miniſter at Frankfort to 


make a formal propoſal of this exchange to 
the Duke of Deux Ponts. Had we then 
rightly underſtood our intereſt with reſpect 
to Turkey, we ſhould have joined in the 
league with the two imperial courts to effec- 
tuate this exchange. The offer would have 


been eagerly accepted ; we ſhould have com- 


pletely duped the court of Verſailles, whoſe 
inability to act was perfectly well known at 


Vienna and Peterſburgh ; and Mr, de Ver- 


.gennes well knew, that if Pruſha, Great Bri- 


tain, and Holland, oppoſed the exchange, it 


would not take place, notwithſtanding the 
ſerious face he might put on in the comedy 


he was then acting; he was not only eaſy on 


that head, but he had the ſatisfaction to 
widen the breach between his Britannic Ma- 


jeſty and the two imperial courts, The king 


of Pruſſia ſaw into the true views of the 
French court, and was under no apprehen- 
ſion of offending it ultimately, while he was 
purſuing with all his might his own intereſt, 


nn preventing the very conſiderable augmen- 


tation of power which would have accrued 


to the Houſe of Auſtria. 


1 1 ſince learnt that the empreſs even 
then 


* 
— 
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then began to conceive ſuſpicions of the fin- 
cerity of the profeſſions of France, and never 
could be perſuaded by the emperor, that; 
though their finances were in'the worſt ſtate 
poſſible, they might not have lent an army to 
him to prevent the Dutch oppoſing the open- 
ing of the Scheld. | 


The empreſs, with great dexterity, on this 


occaſion became a guarantee to the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, and by it acquired a right to in- 
terfere in the internal a of the Germanic 
empire. 

From that period to the ever- memorable 
Ruſſian armament in England, the cabinet 
of St. Peterſburgh acted in the moſt unfriendly 
manner to us. France had concluded a treaty 
of commerce with Ruſſia, from which great 
advantages were expected; but it proved that 
all the encouragement given to it could not 
increaſe it; on the contrary, the trade of 
Great Britain, oppreſſed in the moſt unjuſt 
manner, was conſiderably augmented. The 
alliance between the two imperial courts and 
France, and the great partiality ſhown to the 
latter; the apprehenſion of the Turks being 
driven ,out of Europe under circumſtances. 
highly dangerous to this country, and fuch an 
arrangement for a partition being made as 
would have greatly increaſed the power of 
France, and made the bonds of amity, thus 

nearer 
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nearer | drawn together, durable, were: ſuf. 
ficient reaſons with His Majeſty's miniſters to 


take that meaſure, The dignity as well as 


the intereſt of the country required it at that 
cular period, though that was not the 
caſe before, nor has it been ſince; and it muſt 


appear evident, that we cannot xow reaſon 


on the principles we did en, and that we 
now muſt clearly ſee our intereſt both with 
reſpect to Ruſſia and Turkey, After the 
fleet was fitted out, and the object declared, it 
became the dignity of the nation to have let 
it fail, and if Mr, Fawkener was to be ſent, 
he ſhould have gone with it, 

The friends of Mr, Fox pride themſelves 


much in having prevented the flect's failing; 


but let them be ever filent on the partition of 
Poland, for their meaſures undoubtedly oc- 
caſioned it“. What might have been the 
event of ſuch a war it is difficult to foreſee ; 
much conjecture may be made; I will only 
mention -one circumſtance, the naming of 
which is alarming, however it may be treated 


as romantic; the empreſs had firmly reſolved 


to attempt to ſend an army through Bochara 


and Caſhmeir, to place the Mogul on the 


„Since this was written, the empreſs is dead, and 1 
have no ſcruple now of declaring, that that unfortunate mo- 


narch accuſes them of it; and if they doubt of it, there are 


thoſe in England who can produce proofs of it. 


throne 
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_ throne of India, and drive the Britiſh out of 

their poſſeſſions, and there were then in 
Ruſſia Frenchmen, who had been ſent into 
thoſe parts by Mr. de Vergennes, and who 
offered to conduct the army. If Mr. Fox's 


friend, Mr. Adair, had the intereſt of his 


country at heart, and not the removal of Mr. 


Pitt, why did he make no advantage of the 


ardent deſire Prince Potemkin then had of 
ſeeing his court allied with Great Britain ? 
In ſpeaking with me about Mr. Adair, he 
expreſſed this defire in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
The empreſs then knew the treachery of 
France. She made the diſcovery in the au- 
tumn of 1788, by the intrigues of the French 
at Stockholm (where the always had a ſtrong 
party) and this was proved to her in a ſtill 
ſtronger manner by the diſcovery that was 
made of the part which the Count de Choiſeul- 
Gouffier had in the negotiating a ſubſidy from 
the porte to Sweden; yet the empreſs was too 
high ſpirited to confeſs ſhe had been duped, 
though ſhe wiſhed ſecretly to change her al- 
hance with France for one with this country. 
This fortunate event has at length taken 
place, and with no degrading circumſtances 
to the country. His Britannic Majeſty has 
given up the Turkiſh clauſe, and a war with 
Turkey is become a caſus federis, a condition 
without which ſhe never would ſign any 
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treaty with any power. That His Majeſty's 


preſent miniſtry ſaw the real intereſt of the 
Britiſh and the Ruſſian empires, when that 


clauſe, ſine qud non, of the treaty was given 


up, I hope muſt appear evidently, as well as 
that their conduct has been uniformly guided 


by the true intereſt of their country, which 


they followed as 1t varied, and neither. loſt 
ſight of that nor of its honour, an object 
ſurely every true Briton conſiders as dear. 
To enter into a longer detail of circum- 
ſtances to prove what is here advanced would 
be ſuperfluous, as it muſt appear ſo very con- 
ſpicuous to every one, except to thoſe whom 


no arguments can convince, and who pro- 


nounce declamatory ſentences inſtead of in- 
veſtigating facts. If thoſe who oppoſed the 
vigorous and once neceſſary meaſures of this 
country will pleaſe to talk of inconſiſtency, 
I am ready to meet them on that ground, 
and perhaps I may be able to prove more 


than inconſiſtency on their part. 


Of later events I ſhall not now ſpeak : 
the ſituation I have been in might involve 
me in a cenſure. of breach of confidence. . 
How far the king of Pruſſia had an un- 
derſtanding in this buſineſs with the French 
court I have no documents to prove; but 
that he did ſecond its views admirably well, 
both with reſpect to Auſtria and Turkey, 


facts 


889 
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facts prove. His conduct towards others 


needs no animadverſion: he firſt encouraged 
the Poles to form their new conſtitution; 
then he made it a crime in them to have 
formed it; and laſtly, he joined with the 
empreſs to overſet it. The empreſs accuſes 
him of being the firſt to inſiſt on the final 
partition as a fine qua non, aud as the price 
of his co-operation againſt France; a cir- 
cumſtance not then known to his Britannic 
Majeſty's miniſters. The empreſs knew too 
well their ſentiments to riſk the communi- 
cation of ſuch a tranſaction. How com- 
pletely the court of Berlin has duped all 
thoſe who have been connected with it 
(France only excepted) not only in its en- 
gagements to his Britannic Majeſty and to 
the empreſs, on this occaſion, but in every 
other, is ſo ſtriking, that it ought by this 
time to have convinced the courts of Lon- 
don and Peterſburgh of the unperious neceſ- 
ſity of cementing, by every poſlible tie, the 
preſent connection with the Houſe of Auſ- 
tria, and making its intereſt their own. A 
deviation from ſuch a conduct by either of 
the powers muſt obviouſly be the ruin of 
Europe. 


Ruſſia, dates; in the eyes of the body 


politic of Europe, is a new power; they ſtill 


ſeem to regard her only as a huge unformed 
maſs, 
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maſs, giving a rude ſhock to the oountries 
which her frontier touches; they do not yet 
ſeem to perceive her ſliding into every tranſ- 
action on the continent of Europe, and plan- 
ning in the dark, and with unremitting per- 
ſeverance purſuing projects which are to 
ripen at once, and to aſtonifh hy their effect, 
not on her neighbours, not in our days only, 
but on the moſt remote regions of the globe, 
and in future ages. Something of this lately 
flaſhed on them like lightning; they per- 
ceived that the preſent empreſs had be- 
come, they ſcarcely knew how, a party in the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, concluded before Ruſ- 
ſia politically exiſted, and that her guarantee 
entitles her to interfere in the affairs of the 
German empire. The flaſh, which afforded 
a tranſitory view, dazzled the eyes of ſome, 
and they ſeem now more blind. 

The means of this ſovereign are vaſt and 
incalculable, and her will can employ them 
without oppoſition : her financial reſources, 
fo far from being exhauſted, are not touch- 
ed *; a population of more than thirty 
millions, of whom not one half has been 
called-on to- contribute to the exigencies of 


i; | I do not ſpeak of preſent temporary embarraſſment, 
but of real reſources, which bave not yet been recurred to, 
TH! and of which I ſhall treat on another occaſion, 


the 
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the ſtate; a peaſantry looking on the mo- 
narch as a divinity, and ſtiling him God of 
the earth (zemnoi bog); ignorant of any go- 
vernment but a deſpotic ſceptre, and of any 
condition but vaſſalage; happily deprived of 
all means of evil information, and ſecured 
from rebellion by the want of communica- 
tion and the diſtance of places: a ſoldiei v 
content with rye-biſcuit and water, blindly 
obedient to diſcipline, and ſuffering privation 
and hardſhip with a patience unknown to 
other nations; active, and peculiarly docile, 
they are eaſily taught the uſe of arms; the 
habit of conquering inſpires them with con- 
tempt of their enemies, and raiſes a courage 
naturally inherent in robuſt conſtitutions, if 
not to heroiſm, to actions worthy of heroes. 
If tactics have been lately neglected, it has 
been owing to the unſkilfulneſs of their offi- 
cers, of late promoted almoſt entirely by 
favour, and ſerving only to obtain rank and 
then retire; but this may be eaſily reſtored 
by a commander in chief, or a ſovereign, 
poſſeſſed of much leſs military capacity than 
a Frederic: a nobility unable to offer the 
leaſt oppoſition to the crown, depending on 
it for every honourable diſtinction of rank, 
civil or military, conferred, but not inherited; 
without which neither .birth nor fortune 
give conſideration, and which he who be- 
F f ſtows 
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ftows can take away, while they who ſuffer 
muſt bleſs his name: not united by any 
common tie as a collective body, their in- 
tereſts are merely thoſe of individuals. 

There is no law but the © expreſs com- 
© mand” of the monarch, who can debaſe 
the higheſt ſubje& to the condition of a flave, 
or raiſe the loweſt to the firſt dignity of the 
empire ; but this autocratic ſceptre exerciſes 
no deſpotiſm over the ſubje& inſulting to 
mankind. The Ruflian monarch is not, 
like the ſtupid Ottoman, ſeated on a throne 
involved in black clouds of ignorance, ſup- 
ported by cruelty on one hand, and by ſuper- 
ſtition on the other, at whoſe feet ſits Terror, 
and below Terror, Death. No ſovereign in 
Europe is poſſeſſed of more information, has 
more judgment to digeſt it, or in whom the 
refult is more conſummate wiſdom. So far 
from the reign of the empreſs being a reign 
of terror, its fault is, too much lenity to her 
ſubjects, particularly to the great. No princes 
have received a better education than her 
ſon and grand-children, and the court which 
furrounds them is as brilliant and mt! in 
manners as any in Europe. 

The gloomy melancholy and ſolemn ſtu- 
pidity of the Turks is as little obſervable 
on the countenance of a Ruſſian, as the mur- 


derous ferocity * enthufiaſtic fury which 
diſtorts 
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diſtorts the cadaverous phyſiognomy of the 
French brotherhood; there is a ſmile, dif- 
fuſed over the face of the whole country. I 
appeal to. all thoſe who have travelled in 
Ruſſia, whether they ever ſaw more hilarity 
in any part of the world, I do not mean to 
recommend for imitation ſuch a ſtate of 
things to, make men happy ; thoſe who have 
been removed from it cannot go back again; 
but I affirm, that the whole maſs of the 
people appear to be more happy. (and it is a 
hard thing to make a man laugh when he 
is not pleaſed) than any I have feet in three 
parts of the globe. There is no medium in 
liberty with reſpe& to the happineſs of the 
people ; to be happy a nation muſt be per- 
fectly free or perfectly paſſive. Perfect li- 
berty excludes licentiouſneſs: a people can- 
not be ſaid to be free where there exiſts a 
power to annoy with impunity either them 

"ny their magiſtrates z - a little liberty, like 
4 a little learning, is a dangerous thing,” be- 
cauſe it is not underſtood, Liberty has been 
no where underſtood (no-not in Athens) but 
in this happy ifland. Here our government 
is founded on reaſon, and reaſon will ſupport, 
or, if any part of it goes to decay, amend 
it; it is the glory of the human underſtand- 
ing; it is the pride of the moſt enlightened 
people on earth, whoſe happineſs i 18 its ob- 

. Ff 2 ject, 
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Jett, aud it will ſtand for ever, if it have 
only reaſon to combat. 

Alter having conſidered the external ſitua- 
tion of Tunxxkx in various points of view, 
in each of which it ſeems little to deſerve 
the approbation of the enlightened, or the 
ſupport of the politician, we come to obſerve 
it as a member of this grand confederation 
of the nations of Europe, whoſe intereſts 
and political connections I have curſorily 
paſſed in review. 

Its dominion was founded in blood; it is 
upheld by ſyſtematic terror and oppreſſ jon, 
and the tyrants themſelves, enervated by the 
licentiouſneſs of their rapacity, and loſt in 
the groſs ignorance of habitual deſpotiſm, 
are as weak and ignorant at home, as they 
muſt appear abroad contemptible and inſig- 
nificant. Intereſted views, it is true, have 
cauſed their alliance to be courted by France, 
but it is by no means improbable that that 
| country, when it finds itſelf unable to defend 
its ally, may, with its uſual verſatility, rea- 
dily join in their deſtruction. Great Britain 
can only anticipate ſuch an event by culti- 
- - vating the friendſhip of Ruſſia and of the 
_ Grecian ſtate, which muſt ariſe from the 
"ruins of the Turkiſh power. Strengthened 
by ſuch an alliance, we ſhould maintain 


that aſcendancy in the Mediterranean, of 
= which 
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which the union of France and Spain 
threatens to deprive us. 

That Turkey muſt very ſoon be over- 
whelmed by the empreſs, appears from a 
compariſon of her financial reſources, her 
army and her marine, with thoſe of the Ot- 
toman power. Conſtantinople itſelf cannot 
be conſidered as a tenable poſt; and when 
the diſaffection of the enſlaved Greeks is 
taken into the account, little doubt can be 
entertained, that the followers of Mahomet 


will be entirely driven from the countries in 


Europe which they have uſurped, whether 
England conſent or not. 

How they came to decide on the late war 
appears very enigmatical. That their French 
counſellors were better informed than to have 
recommended ſuch a ſtep is certain. It has 
been attributed to the advice of the Engliſh 
ambaſſador ; but this has been contradicted, 
both by his ſolemn denial and by the expreſs 
declaration of his court, that no ſuch in- 
ſtructions were given him. Among the 
Turks themſelves it was regarded, by every 
man of information, as raſh and impolitic; 
and the great captain-paſha, Gazi-Haſſan, 
was in the higheſt degree offended at the 
proceeding, The declaration of war took 
place while he was abſent in Egypt. His 
150 was, to ſubjugate the rebellious or diſ- 

Fry affected 


ire. 


affected provinces, which he wiſely annere 
as a neceſſary preliminary to the engaging 
in any foreign conteſt. He began with 
Egypt. The vizir Yuſuf, and his party in 
the divan, hurried on the declaration of hoſ- 
tilities, when it was too late in the ſeaſon for 
any hoſtile movement to be made, except 
the inſignificant and ill combined attack on 
Kilburn, unprepared as the Turks were. 
In the winter, When the Bog was frozen 
over, the garriſon of Ochakof ſurpriſed a 
Ruſſian village on its banks, and murdered 
all its defenceleſs inhabitants, conſiſting of 
above a thouſand ſouls, not one of whom was 
ſpared. This wanton piece of cruelty coſt 
them dear at the capture of that place. The 
Ruſſian army, which went in the ſpring to 
beſiege it, was led through the village in 
aſhes, and the ſtreets ſtill ſtained with the 
blood of its harmleſs inhabitants. I men- 
tion this circumſtance, becauſe I was a wit- 
neſs of it, and becauſe the Ruſſians have 
been accuſed of cruelty, unjuſtly at leaſt wil 
reſpef to the Turks, Had Great Britain and 
Pruſſia not interfered, the empreſs would 
not have made' peace. How far that inter- 
ference was politic, confidering the ſituation 
we then ſtood in with the empreſs, has been 
already explained; but I think it muſt be 


_ ſufficiently RY that the exiſtence of the 


Turkiſh 
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Turkiſh power in Europe can now no lon- 
ger be conſidered as propitious, either to the 
particular intereſts of this country, or to- the 
general advantage of mankind. 

In the conduct of the war, a very mort 
time would have led the emperor to the 
gates of Conſtantinople, had he boldly pur- 
ſued a plan of offenſive operation; but Jo- 
{eph, influenced by the irreſolution of his 
character, acted ſolely on the defenſive until 
he had loſt the opportunity of cruſhing his 
enemies, and was himſelf involved in the 
troubles of his Hungarian dominions. 

Humanity itſelf is diſgraced by the pro- 
longation of Turkiſh deſpotiſm, and juſtice 
with an imperious voice demands the libera- 
tion of the oppreſſed Grecians, and their 
re-eſtabliſhment in the ſeat of their heroic 
anceſtors. But it is not only on the remoyal 
of exiſting evils that we have to ſpeculate ; 
we may contemplate with proud exultation 
the ſubſtitution- of a new ſyſtem of things, 
founded on principles more equally juſt and 
liberal. Who can look forward without ani- 
mation to the revival of learning, of arts 
and arms, in Greece, when the iron yoke, 
under which ſhe now bows, ſhall be broken? 
A Grecian ſtate, the free and independent 
ally of Britain and Ruſſia, will form a con- 
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necting link in the ſocial bond of commeree; 
will be fitted, by the favourableneſs of its 
ſituation and the genius of its inhabitants, 
for bold and ſucceſsful enterprize; and, in 
fine, will quickly attain a proud pre-emi- 
nence among nations. Britain is particu- 
larly intereſted in cheriſhing theſe hopes: 
her trade with Turkey is trifling and inſig- 
nificant; with Greece ſhe will ſtand in the 
relation of a ' favoured ally, and her com- 
mercial connections will conſequently be 
more intimate and extenfive. The free na- 
vigation of the Mediterranean, a point which 
this country has ſo long laboured to ſecure, 
will be firmly eſtabliſhed by a confederacy 
of naval powers, able to reſiſt the domi- 
neering ſpirit of France and Spain. How 
high this object has ever ranked among the 
views of Engliſh politicians may be inferred 
from their anxiety in acquiring, and perti- 
nacity in maintaining Gibraltar, Minorca, 
and various other ſtations in that ſea ; but 
in the event to which we allude; the whole 
Archipelago will be friendly to us, and the 
ſupport of our trade will be aſſured, not only 
by Ruſſia, but Greece itſelf, which was ever 
a prolific nurſery of ſeamen, and which at 
preſent ſupplies reluctantly the greater part 

of the Turkiſh marine forces. 
Nor is it only to the Mediterranean that 
| we 
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we may look for an extenſion of our com- 
merce : the coaſts of the Black Sea preſent 
a mine of wealth, hitherto untried by the 
Britiſh adventurer, but from which we may 
derive the moſt ſohd advantages, when thoſe 
countries are in the hands of free and 
independent ſtates, our friends and allies, 


The French had, previouſly to the preſent 


war, a conſiderable trade in this ſea, by their 
veſſels ſailing under Ruſſian or Turkiſh co- 
lours ; and this they will again enjoy on the 
return of peace, through the favour of their 
Turkith allies. 

The concluſion. then, which is moſt ob- 
vious from a view of Turkey, both in its 
actual ſtate, and as it preſents itſelf to the 
eye of ſpeculation, 1s, that the ſubverſion of 
its deſpotiſm (an event which muſt inevi- 
tably ſoon arrive, and which it requires not 
the gift of prophecy to foreſee) will be pro- 
ductive of the moſt beneficial effect, in ſub- 
ſtituting an active and commercial power, 
for one immerſed in floth and barbariſm. 
In theſe deductions, Britain finds herſelf par- 
ticularly intereſted, from the great advan- 
tages, commercial and political, which ſuch 
an event holds out to her, and which, if 
ſhe does not embrace, her influence and 
weight in the Mediterranean, and, perhaps, 
in the ſcale of Europe, muſt ſpeedily ſink. 
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Turning our views again to the fide of 
Italy, we ſhall there perceive new reaſons, 
which dictate to Britain the neceſſity of al- 
lying herſelf moſt intimately with Ruſſia, 
in accompliſhing the liberation of Greece, 
The influence of France muſt here be almoſt 
univerſally predominant, and in the maritime 
ſtates ſhe will find a moſt prolific nurſery 
of ſeamen, She has however foreſeen, that 
the entrance of a Ruſſian fleet into the Me- 
diterranean will prove a moſt ſerious ob- 
ſtacle to the aggrandizement of her power, 
and has therefore endeavoured to prevent 
the progreſs of the Ruſſian arms. The 
only hope that Britain can entertain in 
that, as in every other quarter, muſt be 
founded on her naval ſuperiority ; and this 
the co-operation of a Greek and Ruſſian 
| fleet promiſes moſt eſfectually to maintain. 
Late events have, indeed, made the danger 
of the French uſurpations in Italy more 
evident and more alarming; it appears that 
they aim not merely at extending their in- 
fluence but their empire; their conqueſts 
have been vaſt and rapid, and reſemble in 
every feature thoſe made by their allies the 
Turks; ſcarcely leſs ſtriking is the terror 
which awaits on their name, than the de- 
vaſtation which follows their ſword; Genoa 
may be conſidered as theirs; and even for 
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Venice itſelf no vain apprehenſions may be 
entertained. What an acceſſion of power 
is here to be acquired ! By what bounds can 
we pretend to limit their progreſs ? 

If they ſucceed in Italy, they will change 
their politics with reſpect to Turkey. They 
are perfectly acquainted with the ſtate of 
Greece, and the diſpoſitions of its inhabi- 
tants. Turkey can be of no more uſe to 
them; they will therefore erect Greece into 
a republic under their protection, and derive 
from it infinitely more advantages than from 
the porte, which is unable any longer to 
make a diverſion in their favour, without 
haſtening the epocha of its own deſtruction, 
Ruſſia never can ſubmit to ſee ſuch a ſtate 
of things. Had the empreſs never before 
turned her thoughts to the liberating of 
Greece, as an object of glory, ſhe muſt 
now do it from motives of ſelf defence, and 
an intereſt ſhe had not before, 

The vaſt increaſe of power the French 
will acquire, particularly in the number of 
ſailors, and the excellent ports of the Archi- 
pelago, will enable them to annihilate at 
their pleaſure the Ruſſian fleet and its eſta- 
bliſhments in the ports of the Black Sea, 
and ſhut them for ever out of the Medi- 
terranean. All the fair views of proſperity 
in the ſouthern provinces, as well Ruſſian 


as 
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as Poliſh, will vaniſh and Ruſſia muſt de- 
pend ſolely on the pleaſure of France for 
the exportation of its products. 

Such a ſtate of humiliation, neither the 
high mind of the- empreſs nor the country 
at large will ever brook ; it would be in- 
juſtice to themſelves, cruelty to the Greeks, 
and ruin to all Europe. Much more even 
might be ſaid of the deſtructive conſequence 
of ſuffering the French to intermeddle with 
the Greeks, and of not immediately ſeizing 
the opportunity of making them a free and 
independent nation, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


THESE papers, as I have faid, were 
written nearly two years ago, though all the 
political part was not meant for the preſs; 
circumſtances have occurred, which permit 
more of them being laid before the public 
than was at firſt intended. 

A great event has fince happened ; the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia is no more! and conſiderable 
changes have taken place in the ſituation 
of ſeveral countries in Europe, but far from 
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weakening, they greatly ſtrengthen theſe 


arguments, and elucidate their deductions. 
Hiſtories and anecdotes have appeared of 
the life of that great princeſs, and the revo- 
lution which placed her on the throne. It is 
time that the voice of truth be heard. That 
contemporary ſycophants and vile hirelings 
ſhould have vindicated one of the moſt hor- 
rid tranſactions that ſtain the pages of hiſtory 
is not altogether to be wondered at; but in- 
dignation is raiſed in the breaſt of every 
honeſt man, to ſee that after the death of the 
empreſs there exiſt beings contemptible 
enough to traduce the memory of an un- 
fortunate prince, a victim to the undeſigning 
openneſs and integrity of his heart; a prince, 
whoſe anſwer to the precautions which were 
recommended to him by the late king of 
Pruſſia, was, I do good to all the world, and 
* with that what have 1 to fear?“ a prince 
who was the benefactor of his country, and 
whoſe laws (thoſe very laws which were 
brought in accuſation againſt him as crimes!) 
have been religioufly obſerved as models of 
wiſdom and humanity, and without which 
the reign of the empreſs would have been 
leſs glorious, and her people leſs happy. 
That a Frenchman, that a Rulhiere, ſhould 
abuſe him, we need not be ſurpriſed : © Peter 


«* the third was a friend to the Engliſh, and he 
66 2 
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 & diſcouraged the uſe of the French language at 
* his court. But can any man believe that 
this vindication of the dethroning Peter the 
third was the book which withſtood the 
temptation of Catharine's gold, and the me- 
nace of the Baſtille? Whoever has been in 
Ruſſia knows (or might have known) the 
facts, and can contradict this ridiculous miſ- 
repreſentation of them the tranſaction is 
but thirty- ſeven years old. 

Many powerful intereſts were combined to 
bury in oblivion this horrid event; but let 
ſovereigns and individuals learn, that TRUTH 


w1ll one day appear. The emperor owes a 


duty to a father, to a ſovereign, to his own 
ſecurity, and to that of other princes ; the 
Ruſſian nation owes to its own character the 
juſtification of the memory of their injured 
monarch, in whoſe cataſtrophe they were not 
implicated. The weight of the guilt will 
fall on a few; the lapſe of time does not di- 
miniſh or change the nature of the crime. 
The reign of the empreſs was a ſeries of 
ſucceſſes; it was as glorious as fortunate. 
She extended the frontier of her empire, and 
augmented its force, by a great acquiſition of 
territory and population; ſhe created a pow- 
erful navy, and eſtahliſhed a complete ſove- 
reignty in the Black Sea; ſhe obtained both 
by ſea and land ſuch a decided ſuperiority 
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over the Turks, that in the very next ſpring 
ſhe could with eaſe have driven them into 
Aſia. The dreadful revolution which has 
ſhaken the governments of Europe to their 
very foundations did not affect her; in the 
general madneſs her ſubjects remained uncon- 
taminated, and by her poſition and undimi- 
niſhed ſtrength ſhe became the arbitreſs of 
the whole continent. The document was 
drawn out, the ſigning of which would have 
decided the conteſt ; would have crowned her 
reign with ſolid and eternal glory, and have 
blotted out every ſpot in it; would have 
made a people, who ſcarcely more than a 
century ago were reckoned among the bar- 
barous hordes of Tatars, the liberators of the 
civilized world, the reſtorers of order, of 
juſtice, of the government of laws, of the in- 
dependence of nations, the protectors of pro- 
perty, of innocence, of religion, of morality, 
and of the dignity of mankind; the pen was 
in her hand, when —— myſterious Heaven !— 
the died “. 

The private character of the empreſs and 
ker domeſtic conduct are foreign to the ſub- 


That day or the next ſhe was to have ſigned the do- 
cument for furniſhing 65,000 men immediately, which 
would have been only the beginning of her co-operation; 
the would, in all human probability, have been as ſucceſsful 
againſt the Jacobins as ſhe was againſt the leſs ſavage 
Tatars, | 
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je& of papers wholly political. As a ſove- 
reign, ſhe will make a great figure in hiſtory, 
Her information proceeded from an extenſive 
and minute acquaintance with the preſent 
and paſt ſtate of nations, their actual and 
relative ſituations, and with the perſonal cha- 
racter and private intereſts of ſovereigns and 
individuals ; ſhe was indefatigable in gaining 
intelligence and making partizans, and ſpared 
neither money nor means to ſucceed ; ſhe 
was aſtoniſhingly rich in reſources ; ſhe had 
wonderful talents to combine and deduce, fo 
as to foreſee with certainty future events, or 
be prepared for ſuch as mere accident pro- 
duces; it was thence that ſhe was enabled to 
profit by every fault or misfortune of other 
ſtates, as well as of what inevitably followed 
in the common courſe of things; ſhe was 
never duped, but when, through complai- 
ſance or confidence, ſhe had relied on the 
knowledge of others; her projects were 
always vaſt, their object, her own glory; her 
perſeverance was inexorable ; oppoſition or 
difficulty only excited greater exertions of 
talent ; ſhe never gave up one fingle pur- 
ſuit when it was known to the world that ſhe 
had determined to follow it, unleſs it could 
appear that ſhe ceded from motives of gene- 
roſity, and not from compulſion or invincible 
obſtacle ; ſucceſs never dazzled, nor danger 

or 
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or embarraſſment oppreſſed her; on all occa- 
fions ſhe had equal firmneſs, courage, and 
preſence of mind; ſhe was always great; 
even in the ſmalleſt actions ſhe was a ſove- 
reign ; ſudden impreſſions excited ſometimes 
in her violent anger, as it were by ſurpriſe, 
though never in public; but the commanded 
her paſſions in an inſtant, and put on her ha- 
bitual ſmile. She was remarkably temperate, 
applied indefatigably to buſineſs, and was of 
© healthy conſtitution of body. She could 
temporiſe, and uſe every art of political in- 
trigue, but ſhe had too high notions of the 
dignity of a ſovereign to debaſe herſelf, or 
proſtitute publicly her word, ſo that when- ' 
ever her honour was openly concerned in ful- 
filling an engagement ſhe might be relied on. 
When the gratification of her perſonal en- 
mity or eſteem coincided with her politics it 
was ſhown, when not, ſilenced. 

She uniformly purſued one line of politics, 
and ſhe never would have changed her al- 
liance with Great Britain, had we underſtood 
them, or our own intereſt, ſooner. We need 
not ſay how unjuſtifiable her conduct has 
been towards Poland; but it cannot be de- 
nied, that the- whole blame does not he on 
her. As,to the Crim, ſhe muſt have the ap- 
probation of all thoſe who do not approve a 
ſyſtem of 2 and plunder, and barbarous 
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rage wreaked on poor defenceleſs cottagers, 
whoſe ſons, and wives, and daughters, 
were conſtantly expoſed to be carried into 
ſlavery from all the neighbouring countries. 
It is only in foreign politics that ſhe ap- 
pears great, and becauſe there only ſhe go- 
verned alone ; there her miniſters were lite- 
rally her ſecretaries ; ſhe heard their advice 
ſometimes, and ſometimes took ideas from 
them, but ſhe alone judged and decided, and 
no one dared propoſe a meaſure till they had 
firſt diſcovered her ſentiments on it ; to do 
this was the great art of keeping in favour, 
As to the internal government of the em- 
pire, it was left to the great officers. The 
preſidents of colleges and the governors of 
provinces were ſovereigns, and they inordi- 
nately abuſed their power with impunity ; 
hence a moſt ſcandalous negligence and cor- 
ruption in the management of affairs in' every 
department, and a general relaxation of go- 
vernment from Peterſburgh to Kamchatka. 
The empreſs rewarded with great muni- 
ficence; but merit, unleſs it was very con- 
ſpicuous to the world, had but a little ſhare 
of it; every thing was given to favour, and 
what is given to favour is taken from merit: 
one good, however, reſulted to her, perſonally, 
from the impunity which thoſe in office en- 


joyed ; ſhe was ſure of their attachment to 
r her 
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her government, as the more they abuſed 
their power, the more they dreaded a ſuc- 
ceſſor. She knew their conduct, but was 
deaf, and almoſt inacceſſible to complaint. 

Her code of legiſlation did not contain 
latos, but forms of judicature ; the inſtitution 
of general governments was a new burthen 
on the people of fifty millions of roubles more 
than the ancient ſimple regulations, a ſum 
equal to three fourths of the whole revenue 
of the empire; the increaſe of vexation was 
ſtill greater. 

Her finances were ill underſtood, and worſe 
managed; ſhe got into embarraſſments when 
ſhe had incalculable reſources, and the means 
' uſed to remedy them were childiſh, 

Years had not impaired her talents, nor 
cooled the ardor of her ambition; it ſeemed, 
on the contrary, to increaſe, as other paſſions 
gradually ſubſided. 

She had, in ſhort, a capacity equal to the 
government of a vaſt empire, and to give it 
in the world that conſequence which its na- 
tural ſtrength entitled it to. Had ſhe paid the 
ſame attention to its internal, as ſhe did to its 
political adminiſtration, her reign would have 
been as productive of happineſs to her people 
as it was of glory to herſelf, 

The empreſs was at length on the eve of 


accompliſhing her great deſign ; the Turks 
Gg2. were 
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were left alone, without any ſupport ; all the 
powers in Europe were engaged in the gfeat 
conteſt, except the kings of Pruſſia and 
Sweden. It was not in the power of the 
latter to make any diverſion. The French had 
paid to the court of Stockholm a conſiderable 
ſum of money to enable them to fit out their 
fleet, but ſo low were their finances, that it 
was all immediately employed, except a few 
thouſand rix-dollars, for more preſſing ex- 
igencies of .the ſtate. The empreſs had a 
fleet in the Baltic, infinitely ſuperior to the 
combined fleets of Sweden and Denmark; ſhe 
withed, as has been ſaid, to annihilate them; 
with our concurrence or conſent it would 
have been but a ſingle blow. As to the land 
forces of Sweden, they were then not in a 
condition to make the empreſs uneaſy ; the 
alarm they had occaſioned in the laſt war had 
put her on her guard. She was, however, 
at the ſame time endeavouring, by a marriage 
of her grand-daughter with the young king 
of Sweden, to conciliate the interefts of the 
two countries: though ſhe had no apprehen- 
fion on that fide, yet ſhe withed rather to avoid 
a quarrel, and required only a ſtrict neu- 
trality on the part of Sweden. As to Pruſſia 
alone, in the ſtate it was with reſpect to the 
newly acquired provinces in Poland, and trem- 
bling at the reſentment of the empreſs, it 

certainly 
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certainly underſtood its intereſts too well to 


quarrel with her. The empreſs, in a war 
with the king of Pruſſia, would have found 
infinite reſources m Poland ; the king, an 
enemy in every ſubject he had acquired; al- 
moſt every Pole would have taken the field 
againſt him, fo much were they irritated at 


his paſt conduct. The king of Pruſſia had 


alſo iutereſts in Germany to look after, which 


concerned him nearer; and certain it is, that 
he paid the moſt ſubmiſſive court to the em- 


preſs, who on her ſide was perfectly unap- 
prehenſive of any oppoſition: from him; 
all that he might have tried to effect would 
have been, to obtain ſome little indemnifi- 
cation as the price of his complaiſance in 
acquieſcing in her projects. | 

She was now in poſſeſſion of every reſource 
the required of Poland for her army, in acting 


againſt the Turks on the European continent. 


The government of the acquired provinces 
was ſo firmly ſettled, that ſhe had no appre- 
henſion of diſturbances ; her army was ſo 
formidable, that ſhe could have marched 
beyond her frontiers at leaſt three hundred 
thouſand effective men; and ſhe had raiſed 
150, ooo men. to recruit it Her fleet in the 
Black Sea was much ſuperior to the whole 
Turkiſh navy, and there was a flotilla of ſmall 
veſſels built for the purpoſe of landing troops in 
Gg 3 three 
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three foet water, which could have conducted, 
in three days, ſixty thouſand men within a 
few miles of the capital of the Turkiſh em- 
pire. The firſt blow would have been the 
deſtruction of the Ottoman fleet in its own 
port, and the attack of Conſtantinople” by 
land at the ſame time. All thi might have 
been done early laſt ſpring. . | 

A great army had paſſed Derbents an ar- 
rangement would have immediately taken 
place with the Perſian khans, in whoſe quar - 
rels, Without any apparent intereſt, ſhe had 
intermeddled; and chis army would have 
fallen on the Turkiſh, Aſſatic provinces; the 
conſequence of which would have been, that 
all the Afiatic troops, which compoſe the gar- 
riſons of their fortreſſes in Europe, would 
have quitted them, and fled to ſuccour their 
own country, and have left the road to Con- 
ſtantinople defenceleſs. 

It was a project of Prince Potemkin, in 
the laſt war, to have carried the war into 
Aſia, and he began by taking Anapä. Had 
that prince not died, the war was on the 
point of breaking out again. I ſpeak of this 
from a knowledge of the facts, 

Nor would the fending an army of fixty- 
five thouſand men to attack the French in 
Alſace have prevented her marching another 
army againſt the Turks. If the had any ap- 
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prehenſions ot the king of Pruſſia ſiding with 
the French, this meaſure would have put it 
in her power to have acted more offenſively 
againſt him. However it may have been 
conſtrued by ſome, this meaſure was a ſure 
indication of her intention of attacking the 
Turks in the ſpring; for as long as ſhe was 
not certain of meeting no oppoſition to that 
meaſure, ſhe conſtantly declined taking an 
active part by land againſt the French. 

In ſhort, every preparation was made, and 
every obftacle removed; we did not want the 
publication of a manifeſto to be informed of 
her intentions; and indeed the intentions of 
ſovereigns are better known by the ſtate and 
movements of their armies, or the prepara- 
tions for their movements, by a knowledge 
of their intereſts, and the difficulties they 
have to encounter in the execution of their 
projects, than by manifeſtoes, or by the lan- 
guage of their courtiers. 

It is worthy of recording, that the empreſs 
declared, that though His Majeſty and the 
Emperor of Germany made peace with the 
French, ſhe never would, nor acknowledge 
the French republic, or any ſtate that had re- 
belled againſt its ſovereign. She never would 


acknowledge America to the laſt, though ſhe 
permitted ſhips coming from America, under 
American colours, to enter her ports, and 
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trade on the ſame footing as other nations 


having no treaty. 

The preſident of the congreſs, not knows 
ing this circumſtance, appointed a conful, in 
1795, to reſide in St. Peterſburgh ; on his 
arrival he requeſted an audience of the vice- 
chancellor, to deliver his credentials; but the 
next day he was told, the empreſs did not 
know of any ſuch power as the United States 
of America. 

Since it has appeared, that His Majeſty's 
conſenting to at leaſt, if not co-operating 
with the empreſs's projects againſt Turkey, 
was the fine qua non of an alliance with her, 
and of her taking an active part in the war 
againſt France, the public has ſhown great 
anxiety to learn why ſhe did not come for- 
ward immediately after ſigning the treaty in 
February 1795, in which a war with Turkey 
is a caſus fœderis, and what meaſures had 
removed the impediment, which kept her 
back two years, and induced her to come 


forwards at laſt; but theſe events are too 


recent to be ſpoken of, 

Whilſt I am writing this Poſtſcript, another 
great event has taken place. 

The emperor of Germany has made; peace ; 


the emperor of Ruſſia has loſt a glorious 


opportunity to immortalize his name; it 
might have been ſaid to him: 
| Sire, 
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Sire, 

You have aſcended the throne of the greateſt 
empire in the world, under fuch auſpices as ne- 
ver attended any monarch before you. 

A glory is reſerved for you, Sire, ſuch as 
never yet ſhone round the throne of any ſovereign 
on earth. | 

You may be the beneſackor, not of Ruſſia only, 
but of all Europe. — Hiſtory fhall ſay, Alexander 
conquered a world, Paul ſaved a world. 

You have begun your reign by acts which be- 
ſpeak your wiſdom, your juſtice, your humanity— 
You HEAR EVERY ONE *, 

You have felt with indignation the unneceſ- 
fitated apoſtacy of the court of Berlin; its al- 
liance with regicides to diſmember the German 
empire. 

You are called on, Sire, to cruſh with the ir- 
reſiſtible weight of your armies the enemies of 
religion, morality, and ſocial order. 

Peace with them will be more dangerous than 
war. Their doctrines will have freer courſe ; 
and their doctrines have done more than their 
armies. They have ſubverted the order, and 
confounded even the names of things. Virtues 


* Every perſon in the empire may now write to their 
ſovereign, and if they receive no anſwer, may addreſs 
tacmſelves perſonally to him, 


have 


have the appellations of vices, and vices the ap- 


pellations of virtues. 

Can Nuſſia, in all its extended provinces, 
awhen every foreign contact will be poiſon ; 
when every breath, except from the frozen ocean, 
will be full of miaſina, eſcape the contagion ? 
None ul eſcape but the elder brethren of Fa- 
cobiniſm, the Turks, whoſe equally monſtrous, 
though leſs dangerous tyranny, has for ſo many 
centuries inſulted mankind, trodden underſoot 
the laws of nations, and blaſphemed Chriſtia- 
aty ; who, unprovoked, attacked, conquered, and 

htered nations without number, murdered 
their ſovereigns, and ſpilt every drop of royal 
blood, maſſacred their priefts at the altar, extir- 
pated nobility, plundered the opulent, and bound 
the wretched remains of the people in fetters of 
perpetual and hereditary flavery. They alone, 
till the reign of Facobiniſm had made property a 
crime, the violation of property a legal reſource 
of government, and the lives and poſſeſſions of 


men the right of tyrauny; they alone had hither 


to confounded the hereditary ranks among man- 
kind; had depreſſed genius, learning, and the 


Chriſtian religion, and governed their barbarous 


ampire by ſlaves and aſſaſſins. Like the Faco- 


bins, they taught Chriſtian children to fight 
| againſt therr fathers and their father's God *; 
* See the inſtitution of the Janizaries, who were origi- 
nally Chriſtian children, 
| they 
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they too hold it lawful to murder” priſaners in 


cold blood; they too poſſeſs a claim to every 
country in the univerſe, and a. ſacred right 10 
ſubjef all people to their law ; they too hold all 


other ſoyereigns as uſurpers, and dethroning them 


as the hugheſt merit. But ſtill the Turks have a 
religion, and though it permits them numberleſs 
enormities to their own ſect, and all enormities 


to others, they acknowledge a God, and many- 


moral duties: Not the contagion of their dac- 
trine was to be feared, but their cruel ſword, 
which once threatened the conqueſt of the uni- 


verſe, and the extimetion of all virtue, dignity, 


and ſcience in the world; yet was not this firſt 


monſter ſo tremendous, in the inſolence of his 


power, as an enemy, as is this ſecond monſter, in 
the inſolence of his ſucceſſes, as a brother, 


To you, Sire, kings lift up their hands, and 


bow their anointed heads; to you, Sire, the 


prieſts of God, 10 you ' orphans of murdered 


nobles, to you violated virgins, deſpoiled poſſeſ+ 
ſors, enſlaved nations firetch out their arms, and 
implore your aid; the ſpirits of martyred royalty 
call io you from above for vengeance. 

T he noble projett of your glorious anceſtor, 
Peter the Great, was nearly conſummated when 
you mounted his throne ; it was reſerved for his 
nephew to accompliſh the liberating of a Chriſ- 
tian people from the moſt infamous bondage. It 
is worthy of the juſtice and humanity which 
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mark the beginning of a reign, on which more 
true glory awaits than ever was reſerved for 
any ſovereign in the records of hiſtory. 

This might with truth have been ſaid to 


uim. 


In Auguſt 1796, Pruſſia concluded with 
the French ſecret articles for the diſmember- 
ment of Germany. The late king of Pruſ- 
ſia had aſſured the empreſs, © on his word of 
* honour,” and © on the word of a ſavereign,” 
that no ſuch articles exiſted. On the acceſ- 
fon of his preſent imperial majeſty to the 
throne of Ruſſia, the king ſent Count de 
Brühl to compliment the emperor on the oc- 
caſion. This nobleman had the honour of 
being perſonally known to his imperial ma- 
jeſty, and, it was believed, was much eſ- 
teemed by him. 

The court of Berlin, ſoon imagining that 
the emperor Paul was blindly attached to its 
intereſts, ventured to give a copy of theſe 
articles, That ſubtle cabinet was for once 
miſtaken. The emperor felt the indignity 
of the action, and, himſelf a man of honour, 
and a monarch reſpectful of the ſacredneſs 
of a fovereign' s word, he anſwered the com- 
munication as became the nephew of Peter 
the Great. Pruſſia ſubmitted, and the pro- 
ject was abandoned. Ruſſia was actually 


| preparing to aſſiſt Auſtria effectually, when 


Auſtria 
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Auſtria made peace with France! I ſhall 


make no comment on this event, which no 
one had reaſon to expect. The emperor of 
Ruſſia was greatly and juſtly offended. If 
he have any predilection for Pruſſia, certain 
it is that he is incapable of entering into 
meaſures iniquitous in themſelves and bane- 
ful in their conſequences, tending to the diſ- 
memberment of Germany; and the only ob- 
ſtacle which now ſeems to prevent his ſtep- 
ping forward with that vaſt weight of power 
he commands, is the uncertainty of the poli- 
tical ſyſtem adopted by the young king of 
Pruſſia. While the old miniſters continue in 
office, can it be preſumed that their ſyſtem is 
not that which the king approves ? Is it to 
be expected that a young prince has energy 
of mind, and knowledge of affairs ſufficient, 
by his arguments, to convert or to over- rule 


the opinions of a whole cabinet? We muſt 


judge of the ſyſtem of a prince by the known 
ſyſtem of his miniſters in office. 

If, however, becauſe the emperor has made 
peace, we make peace, and ſuch a peace as 
the bloated inſolence of the enemy dictates 
to us, we ſhall be ſhut out of every port, from 
the Elbe to the coaſt of Africa; we ſhall 
ſoon be driven out of India. France, and its 
allies, will ſoon have a naval power ſuperior 
to that of Great Britain, and, ui mare teneat 
eum 
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tum neceſſe rerum potiri. Cic. Without our 
trade how is our navy to exiſt ? how are our 
funds to be raiſed? If we diſband our armies, 
we ſhall be attacked unprepared ; if we do 
not, what ceconomy will there be in a peace? 

It now remains, therefore, to be ſeen, 
whether the love of our country and of li- 
berty, which fired the breaſts of our anceſ- 
tors, and led them on to thoſe glorious exer- 
tions which procured us our happy and free 
conſtitution, be tranſmitted to their deſcen- 
dants; and whether we will ſpill our blood 
to defend what they ſpilt their blood to pur- 
chaſe for us. It remains to be ſeen whether 
we are ſtill free Britons, or humiliated ſlaves, 
ready to receive with open arms the deathful 
hug of French fraternity, and ſubmit to the 
deſpotic five-handed ſceptre of French li- 
berty. 


February 1798. 


[ 463 ] 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of the Britiſh Trade with Turkey. 


ORMERLY the trade to Turkey was of 
conſiderable importance to this country, 

but of late years it had been languiſhing, and 
at laſt dwindled into a ſtate of inſignificancy, 
when the preſent war entirely put a ſtop ta 
all communication with the ports of the 
Levant. 

As this trade will be again opened when 
a peace takes place, an inveſtigation of the 
cauſes of its decline, and the means to give 
it its ancient extenſion, may not, in the 
mean time, be unimportant to the govern- 
ment and to the merchants of this country. 

The cauſes of its gradual decline are, 
iſt, the rivalſhip of other European nations; 
2dly, the diminution of the conſumption of 
our manufactures in Turkey, by the impo- 
veriſhed ſtate of the country; 3dly, ſome 
branches of trade being got into other chan- 
nels ; and 4thly, the monopoly of the Levant 
company in London. 

With reſpect to the rivalſhip of other na- 
tions, that cauſe will be conſidered when I 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak of the Levant company. As to the 
impoveriſhed ſtate of Turkey, it mult affect 
the trade of other European nations as well 
as our own; if we are not, therefore, to ex- 
pect to ſee it again in that flouriſhing ſtate 
it was in, when there were forty Engliſh 
= - houſes of trade at Aleppo (at preſent there 
is but one) we may expect to have the ſame 
1 proportion of it as we then had; and if we 
| acquire only this, our trade to the Levant 
= will ſtill be a national object. Some branches 
of trade are got into other channels ; this 
1 regards principally certain imports from 
Turkey, and particularly of filk from Aleppo, 
whence formerly larger quantities of Per- 
| ſian filk came, which is not now brought 

thither, but the Eaſt India Company ſupply 

our market cheaper and more abundantly. 
| Conſiderable quantities of cotton and drugs 
1 come from Holland and from Italy, which 
formerly came direct. This will alſo be ac- 
| counted for in the next conſideration, the 
monopoly of the Levant company. 

It is often neceſſary, and it is juſt, where 
b merchants undertake to open to the country 


| 
| 
f 
pence and riſk is great, to grant them ex- 
| 


a new branch of trade, and where the ex- 
clufve privileges, or monopohes, for a cer- 
tain limited time, to prevent others from ! 


reaping the harveſt they had ſown, and to 
ſecure 
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ſecure their laudable induſtry as far as poſs 
ſible from riſk ; but when that riſk exiſts 
ho more, and when they have reaped: their 
harveſt over and over again, and have had a 
full compenſation for their riſk,” their in- 
duſtry, and their expence, the country ut large 
has a right to a participation of the trade. 
There may, indeed, ſometimes exift circum- 
ſtances of a peculiar nature, which give them 
a claim to a longer indulgence in their mo- 
nopoly, particularly where that monopoly is 
not injurious, but, on the contrary, beneficial 
to the country in general (and ſuch is the caſe 
of the Eaſt India company ;) but in a trade 
where the merchants have no common ftbch, 
and can urge none of the above reaſons in 
defence of their monopoly 5 where they can- 
not prove that any particular lofs would ac- 
crue to them by aboliſhing it ; where it has 
operated as a reſtraint on the trade, don- 
fining it to narrow bounds, and giving à de- 
cided ſuperiority to their rivals of other na- 
tions, to the almoſt total excluſion” of the 
products and manufactures of their country 
from that to which their privilege exclu- 
fively permits them to trade, ought in com- 
mon ſenſe ſuch a monopoly to exiſt? The 
Levant company is truly become the dog in 
the manger ; it does not operate ſo much to 
een AN the 
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the profit of the company, as to the loſs of 
Country: nt 
This monopoly is of a fingular nature: 

it has none of the advantages of a common 
ſtock, in which many individuals riſk ſmall 
ſums, but which in the aggregate amount 
to a larger capital than any one merchant 
or ſet. of merchants poſſeſs, or would chooſe 
to riſk ; a common ſtock: to which any one 
may contribute, and which thereby, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, ceaſes' to be a monopoly ; it is a 
privilege granted to certain perſons only to 
trade to Turkey, each with his own capital, 
and for his own particular account and riſk, 
without any aſſignable reaſon why they 
ſhould be preferred to others his majeſty's 


ſubjects; it has all the diſadvantages of 


other monopolies; it has not one of their 
advantages. 

In ſpeaking thus freely of the company, 
J ſolemnly declare that I have no private 
motive, no rancour againſt any individual, 
and have no motive for writing on this ſub- 
ject but the advantage of the country. The 
few members of the company with whom 
\ Lam acquainted I perſonally reſpect and 
highly eſteem: on this ſubject they muſt 
differ with me; they are bound by oath to 
ſupport the intereſts of their body. 

The trade of every other nation to Turkey 
is 


” of 
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is free, and they have experienced the ad- 
vantage of being liberated from the fetters 
of excluſive privileges. Let every obſtacle 
be removed in this country to an equally 
free commerce, and the ſuperior induſtry, 
{kill, and riches of our manufacturers, our 
traders, and our navigators, will again reſtore 
to us our loſt Turkey trade. 

It may be ſaid, that at preſent the Levant 
company 1s not a monopoly, as any one, by 
paying twenty pounds, may become a member 
of it. When the trade was already ruined, 
it was imagined that this regulation was 
equivalent to laying the trade open (a proof 
that government have thought it neceſlary to 
aboliſh the monopoly) but the bye-laws of 
the company, and the power to enforce them, 
were permitted to exiſt, and theſe ſo fetter 
the trade to ew adventurers, that few have 
found their account in purſuing it, and the 
trade ſtill remains a monopoly in favor of 
the old houſes. 

It will be neceſſary to paſs in review theſe 
bye-laws, which have operated ſo injuriouſly 
to the trade in general, and to ſhow how 
they have gradually effected the ruin of the 
trade, and the introduction of rivals, who 
have gotten poſſeſſion of what we have 
loſt, 

By -one of the bye-laws, for inſtance, it 
was enacted, that all merchandize brought 

H h 2 from 
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from Turkey, and imported into England, 
ſhould be the produce of goods exported 
from England to Turkey. The following 
are the words of the bye-law : 
„That upon entering goods received in 
* England from Turkey or Egypt, every mem- 
< ber ſhall in like manner ſubſcribe the fol- 
„ lowing affirmation ; v:de/icet - 
% affirm, by the oath I have taken to the 
« Levant company, that the goods above men- 
* tioned are for account of myſelf, or other; 
free of the ſaid company, or of ſuch as now 
* have their licence to trade, and are beyond 
* the ſeas; and that the ſaid goods, nor any 
„part of them, are not, to the beſt of my 
* knowledge, the produce of gold or ſilver, 
s erther in coin or bullion, ſent into Turkey ; 
« but that the ſaid goods are purchaſed by 
© merchandize, or monies ariſing or to ariſe 
from the ſale of merchandize ſent into Turkey 
* or Egypt, from Europe, or from the Britiſh 
& ſettlements in America, on account of freemen 
* of the Levant company, or ſuch as have their | 
« /icence to trade, and of which regular entries | 
« have been made with the company, or are 
& purchaſed by freight received in Turkey or 
«© Egypt, by ſhips navigated according to law, 
„ which freight is entirely the property of 
« members of the company, or ſuch as have 
e their licence io trade.” 
mu every merchant or factor in Turkey 
or 


+ << mc * 
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or Egypt is required to make a fimilar af- 
fidavit, on exporting goods from Turkey for 
England, and to give, on oath, an exact ac- 


count of every kind of tranſaction or buſi- 


ſineſs, direct or indirect, ſo that all his af- 
fairs become known, | 

The object of this law is evidently to en- 
courage the exportation of cloth; and when 
we had no rivals, it produced no bad ef- 
fects; but it ſoon produced rivals, and it con- 
tinued in force till they had nearly got poſſeſſion 
of the whole cloth trade. Such a law, indeed, 
was ſufficient to- ruin any trade. One houſe 
may deal in-exports, another in imports; 
one may combine its Italian with its Turkey 
trade ; another may ſend veſlels for the car- 
rying trade; but if every individual houſe 
be obliged to keep an exact regiſter on oath, 
and under a penalty of 20 per cent, called 
* 2 broke,” of all its exports and imports, 
and to balance them exactly, how is ſuch 
a trade to proſper, where the profits are re- 
duced by the rivalſhip of foreign nations ? 
This bye-law at length, when it had pro- 
duced the full effect of its ill tendency, was 
repealed ; . but the trade was not revived ; 
ſo difficult is it to turn back commerce 
from channels into which it has run. 

It will be aſked then, what are the re- 
ſtraints which now lie on the trade ? 


H h 3 The 
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The ſubjection to the control of the com- 
pany ; the neceſſity of making entries with 
it of all their tranſactions on oath, and not 
being able to be concerned in anywiſe with 
others not free of the company, or foreigners ; 
the power in the company, for the leaſt 
violation of their rules, to inflict a penalty of 
20 per cent.; the idea of reſtraint, and the 
apprehenſion of violating a ſolemn oath, have 
made many determine to trade with Turkey 
through foreign and circuitous_ channels, 
without becoming free of the company ; 
witneſs the very large quantities of cottons 
and drugs, &c. which come from Holland 
and Italy, as the cuſtom-houſe books prove. 
This was the caſe till our trade to Holland 
and the Mediterranean was ſtopped by the 
war, and in that ſaine fituation we ſhall be 
when a peace takes place. 

The drugs, &c. which are imported from 
Italy, were carried thither from Turkey; 
they had already given a profit to the Italian 
merchant in Turkey, to the importer, and to 
the purchaſer in Italy, who cleans, aſſorts, 
repacks, and often adulterates them ; to the 


commiſſioner, who purchaſes them for his 


correſpondent in England; to which add 
charges, and intereſt of money for ſo long a 
diſburſement, which the different people 
through whoſe hands the merchandize has 
gone 


/ 
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gone have all calculated, as well as their 
profits, double freights, and loading and un- 


loading, &c. &c. 
Cottons are imported from Holland, be- 


cauſe the company cannot import themſelves 


enough for the conſumption ; and the rea- 
ſon why they do not is, becauſe the old 
members, who are under no apprehenſions 
of the bye-laws, jind other articles enough to 
employ their whole capital, and beyond that the 


trade cannot increaſe. This is the reaſon, as 


will be ſeen hereafter more fully, why the 


trade in exports as well as imports is confined 
within ſuch narrow bounds. 

The Britiſh merchants in Italy and other 
foreign countries, not being members of the 
company (and to become free of the com- 
pany they muſt come to England) cannot 
trade with Britiſh houſes in Turkey, and 
theſe, if they will trade to Italy, muſt trade 
with foreigners : thus all combinations of 
the trades are prevented. Englith veſſels in 
the Mediterranean might often make a 
voyage to Turkey, inſtead of lying in an 
Italian port, and return time enough to take 
in their cargoes for England. 

The great preference given to Britiſh veſ- 
ſels in the Mediterranean would aſſure them 
an employment whenever they want freights. 
This carrying or caravan trade is fo exten- 
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ſive, that beſides the French, the little Nate 
of Raguſa has no leſs than 400 veſſels in it, 
Were the maſters of ſhips, their owners, 
and the Engliſh merchants in Italy and Tur- 
key, under no reſtraint in regard to the Le- 
vant company, people would riſk more rea- 
dily the ſending their veſſels to the Medi- 
terranean to get employment in this carrying 
buſineſs, and their ſpeculation in trade being 
free, they would find means to employ their 
veſſels in the intervals of their being without 
freights; the maſters, owners, and corre- 
ſpondents might combine their own /pecula- 
#10ns in merchandize with their carrying 
buſineſs, and thus keep them conſtantly em- 
ployed, It is the want of theſe reſources to 
our ſhips, that prevents Engliſh owners from 
ſending their ſhips into the Mediterranean 
to ſeek freights, and prevent the few which 
do go thither from profiting ſo much by it as 
thoſe of other nations, whoſe houſes of trade 

are nearer, | 
Had the Turkey trade in England ne- 
ver been a monopoly, the French would 
never have got poſſeſſion of almoſt all the 
cloth trade, and the Jaying it open will 
be the only means of our coming in again 
for any conſiderable ſhare of it. There is 
a greater demand in Turkey for the light 
Languedoc cloths, than for any other fort, 
The Turks clothe their ſervants twice a 
year , 
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year, and the French cloth, made into looſe 
garments (which laſt much longer than the 
tight European dreſs) is ſtrong enough for 


their purpoſe, and its cheapneſs makes its 


preferable ; poorer people, who form the 
great body of conſumers, buy it alſo for ceco- 


nomical reaſons, Engliſh broad cloth, called 


' mahoot (of a light quality, made purpoſely 
for the Turkey market) is only worn by 


thoſe in eaſier circumſtances. Confiderable | 
quantities of cloth have alſo of late years 


come to Turkey from Germany. 

It is the opinion of many people well ac- 
quainted with theſe matters, that the Eng- 
liſh manufactories might make the ſame ſort 
of cloth as the Languedoc, and as cheap as 
the French ; but as long as the Levant com- 


pany exiſts, who is to undertake it? Were 


the trade laid entirely open, it is probable 
that all kinds of Engliſh manufacturers 


would ſend people (called riders) to Turkey 


to ſeek for commiſſions, as they do to all parts 
of Europe, This practice, though not very 
agreeable ta Engliſh merchants (which hows- 
ever may not be the caſe in Turkey, as they 
may find the mediation of merchants neceſ- 
fary) would greatly increaſe the vent of Eng- 
hih commodities, and theſe induſtrious peo- 
ple might poſſibly be the means of our re- 
gaining the cloth trade, 
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The few merchants who are in the true ſecret 
of the Levant trade, can employ in it their 
WHOLE CAPITAL advantageouſly, and there- 
fore do not ſeek for new branches, or how to 
recover old ones which are loſt.—This is the 
great. ſecret. 

The French do not get their wool cheaper 
than we do; the price of labour may be leſs; 
but will not ſuperior {kill and induſtry, with 
larger capitals, compenſate this ſingle cir- 
cumſtance againſt us? Experience in other 
articles ſhews it, as in the manufactures of 
Mancheſter, Sheffield, and Birmingham. 

It is very worthy of attention, that the 
French cannot make ſo cheap as we can the 
fame kinds of cloth, which our people bring 
to the Turkey market ; it is not that they 
cannot make them /o fine, for they make in 
France much finer cloth than that kind of 
broad cloth made in England purpoſely for 
the Turkey market. There is alſo a coarſe 
ſtroug cloth brought to Turkey from Eng- 
land, called /ondras; theſe the French tannot 
make /o cheap neither; nor are their al- 
loans ſo cheap. In ſhort, there is no ſort of 
woollen ſtuff made*in the two countries, of 
the ſame quality, which the Engliſh do not 
fell cheaper than the French. The fact 
feems to be, that the French . invented a | 
kind of cloth more proper for the general | 

conſumption 
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conſumption of Turkey than that which the 
Engliſh had brought thither, and the Eng- 
liſh never attempted to follow their exam- 
ple, but continued carrying to the market a 
ſort of cloth, which at laſt got almoſt out of 
uſe. Whenever the Engliſh ſhall have made 
and brought to Turkey the ſame kind of cloth 


as the French, and cannot afford it ſo cheap, 


then with certainty we may conclude that the 
French have an advantage over us; but till 
then 1t ought to be doubted, and certainly it 
merits the trial ; but a fair trial never can 
be made till the Levant trade 1s entirely 
free. 

But even ſuppoſing that we cannot regain 
the cloth trade, there are very many other 
objects worth attending to, and which may be 
of greater national advantage. 

The Mancheſter ſtuffs would find a great 
vent in all parts of Turkey. The manufacto- 
ries of Aleppo and Damaſcus are almoſt 
ruined, and if the Mancheſter people were 
to imitate the Turkith patterns of their 
ſtuffs, they could certainly afford them 
cheaper. Imitations of the Surat and Ben- 
gal goods of filk and cotton, which are enor- 
moufly dear, would find alſo a ready ſale in 
Turkey, and cotton velvets, velverets, &c. 
Birmingham and Sheffield wares would be 
articles of importance. The Turks, both in 

Europe 
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Europe and Aſia, have a great partiality for 
all theſe kinds of Englith manufactures, and 
in general the epithet Engliſh is ſynonimous 
with excellent, 

Theſe articles at preſent are not attended 
to; but the maſters of ſhips, who bring out 
their little ventures to Turkey in a contra- 
band manner, in theſe kind of things, make 
great profits; they can, however, bring only 
ſmall quantities, leſt the Levant company 
ſhould take umbrage at it. A few of theſe 
goods alſo find their way to Turkey from 
Italy, but. greatly. enhanced in their price 
from the many hands they go through, and 
therefore this channel does not atford a great 
vent for them. Linen may likewiſe be an 
article of exportation for Turkey. The Turks 
wear linen of a hard twiſted thread, very 
open and unbleached, which comes moſtly 
from Egypt, and 1s exceedingly dear, but 1s 
the moſt pleaſant kind to wear in hot wea- 
ther. No European nation has yet under- 
taken to imitate it, but it is probable it might 
be made in Ireland infinitely cheaper than in 
Egypt: if this was the caſe, it would be of 
great importance. The German linens begin 
to be fold in conſiderable quantities in Turkey, 
but they never will ſupply the place of the 
Egyptian, on account of their quality. Vaſt 
— of the above mentioned articles 

come 
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come trom Venice and Germany, where they 
are dearer, and of worſe quality, than thote 
manufactured in England. 

Were I to enter into an enumeration of 
all the Engliſh manufactures that would find 
a vent in Turkey, and particularly in the in- 
terior parts of Aſia, and point out the diffe- 
rent ports to which they might be ſent, the 
detail would be too long for a general repre- 
ſentation; but collectively it muſt be very 
obvious to every perſon acquainted but ge- 
nerally with the trade of Turkey, that our 
exportations to that country muſt become of 
great importance in a few years, were the 
monopoly removed, and the agents of the 
manufacturers ſent to travel. through the 
country, and get certain information of the 
ſtate of its trade and manufactories. 

Salt fiſh, could the Newfoundland ſhips, &c. 
go directly to Turkey as they go to Italy, 
would be a very important branch. 

The Eaſt India company could ſupply the 
Turkey market with muſlins much cheaper 
than they are brought by the way of Baſſora, 
of Gidda, and Suez, which trade is entirely 
in the hands of their ſervants : the trial has 
been ſucceſsfully made ; but the company 
have other articles enough in which to in- 
veſt their whole capitals. Other nations 
now bring large quantities of muflins to 

| Turkey, 
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Turkey. The Britiſh muſlins alſo ſell to 
conſiderable profit. 

Let all this be mere ſuppoſition, 1 is not the 
object of importance enough to give it a fair 
trial? and does not common ſenſe ſay, that 
a_ trade freed from obſtacles muſt flouriſh 
more than when clogged with the moſt un- 
ſupportable ſhackles? May it not be aſked, 
what juſt right have the members of the 
Levant company to lay reſtraints on this 
trade by their bye-laws ? I have heard this 
ſubje& diſcuſſed in Turkey, where people 
certainly underſtand the trade of the country 
better than in England, and I never heard 
one plauſible reaſon alledged in favour of 
the company. Sophiſtical arguments may 
be produced in London, which may appear 
plauſible to thoſe who are not informed of 
the real ſtate of matters in Turkey. 

To ſhow what little efforts have been made 
by the company to extend the trade, and 
how little they deviate from the footſteps of 
their forefathers, I will cite two ſtriking in- 
ſtances : 

Mr. John Humphrys, of Conſtattinople, 
was the firſt, who, a few years ago, imagined 
that Engliſh ſhalloons might be ſold in Con- 
ſtantinople, and they ſoon became a very 
important article for exportation to Turkey. 
The French have not been able to make 


them ſo cheap. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Peter Took, of Conſtantinople, only 


about twenty years ago, diſcovered that he 
might buy raw filk in Bruſa (the hills behind 
which are viſible from their houſes in Con- 
ſtantinople) from the firſt hands, and thus 
make his returns direct to England. Before 
that period, from the firſt exiſtence of the 
company, the merchants of Conſtantinople 
had always ſent their money to Smyrna to 
be inveſted in filk, which the Turks and 
Jews of Smyrna bought at Bruſa. 

There is a great demand in Turkey for 
Staffordſhire earthen-ware, which would be- 
come a very important article of commerce. 

Perhaps the greateſt importation of Britiſh 
articles in Turkey would be by foreigners, 
or natives of the Turkiſh ' provinces, as is 
the caſe in many branches of our commerce, 
where ſuch reſtraints on foreigners do not 
exiſt; for inſtance, every one knows that 
not one-tenth part of our exports to Ruſſia 
are on account of the Ruſha company in 
London, or the Britiſh factory in Ruſſia. 
Theſe articles are ſent to Ruſſia for account 
of foreigners ſettled in Ruſſia, or Ruſſians, 
and ſome part for account of our manufac- 
turers. With reſpe& to Germany this is 
{till more the caſe. 

The Levant company exact a duty on all 
merchandize exported to and imported from 

| Turkey, 
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Turkey, beſides a conſulage in the ports of 
Turkey on all the exports and imports in 
Britiſh veſſels. This conſulage is a very 
heavy burthen on our trade, and particu- 
larly when it is confidered that ſome other 
nations pay none. The following are the 
words of the company's bye-law : 

„At a general court, Sc. the following 
orders were eſtabliſhed as proper and eæpe- 
& dient for the SUPPORT OF THE COMPANY'S 
% AFFAIRS, and for the government of the 
trade; and they were confirmed at a general 
« court, held 3d of March 1775. 

t was reſolved and ordered, That all 
% goods exported from Turkey or Egypt for 
« Great Britain ſhall pay three conſulages and 
&* one-half, or ſeven in the hundred, according 
&« fo the rates of the company's tarif, in ſuch 
« ſpecies of the grand ſeignior's coin as his of- 
« ficers receive for cuſtoms ; which conſulage 
* hall be paid, one-half in thirty days, and the 
« other half in ſixty days after the departure of 
« the ſhip, &c.; and the company's treaſurers 
« are not to take any notes or obligations for the 
payments of conſulages, but they are to miſt 
« upon being paid in money when it is due. 

« That all goods imported, &c. into Great 
Britain, ſhall pay one impoſition according 10 
« the company's rates, &c. except cotton and 
« emery ſtones, &c. 


« That 
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«That all goods imported into Turkey or 
« Egypt, from Leghorn, or any other Port or 
Poris of Chriſtendom, BY BRITISH $UB- 
« JECTS OR BRITISH SHIPS, FOR ACCOUNT 
«© OF FOREIGNERS, ſhall pay a conſulage of 
« TWO in the hundred, Sc.“ 

„Tat all goods exported from Conſtantino- 
„ple, Smyrna, and Aleppo, to Leghorn, or any 
« other foreign port or ports of Chriſtendom, by 
* Britiſh ſubjecti, ON FOREIGN SHIPS, on ac- 
* count of Brit ih ſubjects, ſhall pay a a 
6 of ONE in the hundred, &c. 

« That all goods imported into Turkey or 
“Egypt, by ſtrangers, upon Britiſh ſhips, from 
* any foreign port, &c. ſhall pay two in the hun- 
« dred, &c. and in like manner exported, Two 
in the hundred, &c.” and ſeveral other re- 
gulations for the paying of conſulage, of leſſer 
importance, which I omit for brevity. 

* April 29th, 1785. It is reſolved and or- 
« dered, Sc. 

_ . * That all goods, excepting raw fill, mohair 
&« yarn, and drugs, exported from Turkey and 
« Egypt, in the time of the plague, to Malta, 
Ancona, Venice, Meſſina, Leghorn, Genoa, or 
* Marſeilles, for the purpoſe of performing qua- 
„ rantine, and which are to be re-ſhipped on the 
* ſame ſhip for Great Britain or Ireland, fhall 


* Pay a Oy of two in the hundred only.” 
Ii Beſides 
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Beſides this revenue, the company have 
for many years received an aſſiſtance from 
government of five thouſand pounds a year. 
All theſe ſums are expended for paying a 
part of the ſalary of the ambaſſadors at Con- 
ſtantinople, the conſuls at the ſeveral ports 
in Turkey, the chancellors and drogomans 
(or interpreters) and for defraying of the ex- 
pences attending viſits from the ambaſſador 
to the porte, and of the conſuls to paſhas, 
beſides extraordinary preſents made at the 
firſt audience of a new ambaſſador and of a 
conſul ; for paying avanias (or money ex- 
torted by falſe accuſations) and public entries 
of conſuls, which were formerly very coſtly ; 
and finally, for the expences of the gon 
and its officers at home. 

Were our trade put on the ſame footing as 
the Ruſſian, a very little (perhaps five hun- 
dred pounds) more than the five thouſand 
pounds government now pays, would ſuffice 
for all the expences which then would be ne- 
ceſſary. The Ruſſian trade to Turkey is free 
to every one; there is no tax on it, either 
under the appellation of conſulſhip or other- 
wiſe; no fee is taken at any ambaſſador's 

conſul's, or chancellor's office, for document 
neceſſary for the diſpatch of trade; no pres 
ſents are made by conſuls to paſhas or other 
officers ; no avania is ſubmitted to. 


A conſul 
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A conſulat Smyrna only is neceſſary. Vice- 
conſuls in the other ports would anſwer every 


purpoſe for the protection of trade; and there 


would be found merchants enow, who would 
be glad of the office without pay, for the ho- 
nour of it, which in Turkey is conſiderable. 
There is at this day no neceſſity for conſuls 
living in ſuch great ſtate as they did a few 


years ago. The foreign miniſters at Con- 


ſtantinople have very conſiderably retrenched 
their expences. 

The power of an ambaſſador and of Senn 
in Turkey is very great; it extends even to 
life and death. By one of the articles of the 
capitulations (or treaty with the porte) it is 
ſtipulated, that in all criminal caſes wherein 
ſubjects of the porte are not concerned, 
ambaſſadors or conſuls ſhall puniſh the cri- 
minal according tothe laws of their country. 
In the Dutch capitulations this is expreſſed 
ſtill ſtronger. As crimes committed in a 


ſtate are crimes immediately againſt that ſtate, 


the cognizance of them belongs to it. alone. 
The ſultan delegates his power to the ambaſ- 
ſadors and conſuls; and if in puniſhing the 
criminal they exceed the rule .preſcribed by 


the laws of their own country, they are only - 


anſwerable for their conduct to the ſultan ; 
but the ſultan takes no cognizance of it, 
therefore they are without control, and their 

| I'iz | power 
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power is deſpotic. It is indeed true, that they 
generally ſend ſuch offenders home to their 
country; there have, however, with other 
nations, been examples where an European 
has killed a ſubject of the porte, and juſtice 
being demanded, the ambaſſador or conſul 
has put the criminal to death. Should it hap- 
pen that an Engliſhman killed a Turk, it 
would certainly be better that the ambaſ- 
ſador or conſul cauſed him to be hanged, than 
to deliver him up to the Turks, for juſtice 
being demanded, there is no other alternative; 
if he eſcaped, the conſequence might be a 
general maſſacre; we have lately had an 
example at Smyrna exactly of this nature, 
which coſt the lives of many hundreds, and 
cauſed the European quarter to be reduced to 


aſhes. There is no poſſibility of ſending the 


criminal home if the populace demand juſ- 
tice. a 
The company have given alſo another 
power to the ambaſſadors and conſuls over 
merchants, which free traders may not- ap- 
prove of. Their bye-law is, F any faclor 
& or factors ſhall have any. dealings with any 
« perſon battulated by the lord ambaſſador, or 
' & the conſul of any of the Scales / ports, Scala 
« Ttalian) in Turkey, with the advice of the re- 
« ſpeftroe factories, ſuch factor or fatiors. ſhall 
pay a fine for every offence to the amount of 
I “ three 
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&«. three conſulages upon the value of the tranſ- 


action by or with ſuch battulated perſon, 


« without" appeal, SS-. Battulation with 
them ſignifies interdiction of all commerce 
with the perſon battulated. The intention 
was to prevent the factors or merchants hav- 
ing dealings with litigious perſons of thecoun- 
try; but this power has been abuſed. 

The ambaſſador formerly had a conſider- 
able revenue from protections granted to ſub- 
jects of the porte; but this protection having 
been totally diſregarded by the preſent ſultan, 
both that income and that ſource of conſtant 
litigation with the porte are done away. It 
were to be withed that this privilege was 
wholly aboliſhed. The French ſeveral times 
propoſed giving it up, and at a time when it 
was reſpected, and lucrative to their ambal- 


fadors. 


The French alſo, on the repreſentation of 


their ambaſſador, M. de St. Prieſte, laid the 
Levant trade open; the conſequence was, that 
immenſe quantities of French goods were 
carried to Turkey by ſubjects of the porte; 
but the company at Marſeilles found means 
to get their excluſive privilege renewed ; 
they had ſuffered, but the country had 
gained. At preſent every one has liberty 
to trade, and ſince our fleet has left the Me- 
diterrancan, their commerce is revived, and, 
except the trade to Great Britain be equally 
113 free 
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free when a peace takes place, we ſhall hive 
little chance of being able to rival them; but 
we muſt not wait till that period to lay our 
trade open; it muſt be done immediately. 

As all communication with the Levant by 
ſea is cut off, there remains no reſource to 
our merchants, but to carry on their trade 
through Ruſſia; and though this be a cir- 
cuitous way, it is by far not ſo expenſive as 
might be imagined. The freights to the 
Baltic are very low, as half the ſhips go out 
empty. The carriage from Riga to Cherſon, 
or Niccolai on the Bog, is moſtly by water, 
and the land carriage in Ruſſia is not one 
fourth of the price it is in Germany. The 


expence on cloth would be trifling, and 


on cheap and bulky goods even would 
not be equal to the enormous price of in- 
ſurance paid for armed ſhips, which run 
the voyage at preſent, and which is not equal 
to the riſk; it is indeed ſo great, that govern- 
ment ſhould, perhaps, interfere. At Cherſon 
there are good veſlels to be found, which in 
three days may carry the goods to Conſtanti- 
nople at a reaſonable freight. 

But in order to open ſuch a communica- 


tion, liberty muſt be obtained of the emperor 


of Ruſſia to ſend merchandize in tran/izo(with- 
out paying duty) acroſs Ruſſia; and there is 


no doubt but that ſovereign, who has ſtudied 
Adam 
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Adam Smith's book on the Wealth of Na- 


tions, and who is perfectly acquainted with 
the principles of. commerce and navigation, 


would ſee the very great advantage which 


would accrue to Ruſſia by ſuch a trade, both 
on account of the ſums which would remain 
in the country for expences of carriage, the 
employment of a number of people, and alſo 
the encouragement it would be to the Ruſſian 
navigation in the Black Sea; but he never 
would grant ſuch a privilege to a part of the 
Britiſh nation excluſively, and ſhut out from 
it the Ruſſia merchants, who carry on a 
branch of commerce ſo advantageous to his 
empire, nor exclude his own ſubjects from 
it, Before this can be done, the Turkey 
company mult be aboliſhed. 

At preſent a few goods, I am informed, 
have been ſent to Hamburgh, thence to 
Vienna, and down the Danube, where they 
are ſhipped for Couſtantinople. The freight 
to Hamburgh is dearer than it is to Riga; the 


charges acroſs Germany ten times as much as 


acroſs Ruſſia. At the mouth of the Danube 
there are only bad Turkiſh or Greek veſlels to 
be freighted, on which no regular inſurance 
can be made. At Cherſon there are ſome 
hundreds of veſſels, among which many equal 


thoſe to be found in the ports of other 
O84 ſeas, 
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ſeas; and a reaſonable inſurance may be made 
by ſafe underwriters ; but the route through 
Germany does not neceſſitate an ann of 
the Levant company. | 


Reſpecking the Inefficacy of the Quarantine Re- 
gulations in GREAT BRITAIN.. 


II may be ſaid, if every kind of veſſel have 

leave to go to the Levant, we ſhall run a 
greater riſk of having the plague imported, 
than while the company exiſts. *In the latter 
caſe there are fewer veſſels, and thoſe veſſels 
belonging to the company, who having an 
intereſt that they perform the voyages pre- 
ſcribed to them, it can always be known 
where they have been, and under what cir- 
cumſtances, and ſuch veſlels being addreſſed 
to factors in Turkey, members of the com- 
pany, and under its direction and the control 
of the conſuls, they cannot in an irregular 
manner leave Turkey without their deſti- 
nation being known, and with atteſtations 
from the conſuls, ſhowing the ſtate of the 
health of the port of the Levant they failed 
from.” 


In 
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In anſwer to this it may be obſerved, that 
in the ports of the Mediterranean, not only 
veſſels of the country, but of all other nations, 
arrive without any previous notice to perform 
quarantine, and the length of their qua- 
rantine is regulated by the bills of health 
which they bring, and the knowledge which 
the officers of the health offices have of 
the ſtate of the * in 4 of 
Turkey. | 

Can it be pad chat in can arrive 
in the ports of Great Britain, without its 
being known whence they came? The re- 
gulations of the quarantine and the cuſtom- 
houſe, as they now exiſt, are ſufficient to put 
this beyond doubt ; beſides, free veſſels muſt 
bring from the Levant the fame papers, ſnow- 
ing the ſtate of the country with reſpect to 
health, as are now required of the company's 
ſhips; the riſk will not therefore be * 
mented by laying the trade open. | 

But it may be neceſſary to examine a little 
more narrowly how far our quarantine re- 
gulations ſecure us at preſent from the 
plague. After all that has been faid by Dr. 
Ruſſel, it may appear indeed ſuperfluous to 
touch this ſubject again, but ſince his excel- 


lent treatiſe has produced no amelioration of 


theſe regulations, his arguments cannot be 
too 
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too much enforced v. I "affirm, not only 


from my own knowledge of the nature of 


lazarettos, but from the opinion of officers of 
the health offices at Malta, Leghorn, and 
Marſeilles, whom I conſulted on the ſubject, 
THAT OUR QUARANTINE [REGULATIONS 
ARE WHOLLY INEFFECTUAL, AND THAT 
WE ARE CONSTANTLY EXPOSED TO THE 
DANGER or HAVING" THE PLAGUE | IM- 
PORTED FROM TURKEY, BY EVERY VESSEL 
WHICH COMES / EGF: FROM THAT 
COUNTRY, 

-11t. It is beyond all doubt eſtabliſhed, that 
a miaſm, effluvia, or whatever it may be 
called, which produces the plague, may re- 
main in an active ſtate, ſo as to occaſion in- 
fection, for a much longer time than is re- 
quired for a veſſel to load in Turkey, make 
her voyage, and perform quarantine in Great 
Britain. 
2̃. It is equally certain that theſe fomites, 

or the impregnation of ſubſtances with peſti- 
lential miaſmata, cannot be deſtroyed but by 


»Dr. Miltzer, a phyſician of Moſcow, has written in 
German a large book on the-plague, which contains a great 
number of caſes which came under his obſervation ; but as 
they all tend to ſupport a ſyſtem he has adopted, it is to be 
feared that the power of prepoſſeſſion in favour of bis ſyſ- 
tem has often miſled his judgment. 


airing 
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airing a certain time, by fumigating, by waſh- 
ing, by moiſtening with ſuch liquors as are 
anti-peſtilential, or by expoſing to a ſevere 
cold. Some of theſe deſtroy the miaſm in 
a ſhort time, ſome require a longer. 

3. It appears from Dr. Ruſſel's remarks 
(and he has been delicate on this ſubject too) 
that notwithſtanding all the fidelity and di- 
ligence of conſuls, infected goods may be 
ſhipped for Britain, and the ſhip which car- 
ries them have a Fair bill of health. 

Now as merchandize performing quaran- 
tine in Britain and in Holland (where the 
regulations are ſtill worſe) are never opened 
and properly aired, it follows that ſuch qua- 
rantines. are not ſufficient to deſtroy the fo- 
mites ; nor are theſe quarantines ſafe with 
regard to other circumſtances; for communi- 
cation with thoſe who ſupply the paſſengers 
and ſhip's crew with proviſions, &c. is not 
{ufficiently guarded, and the paſſengers and 
the crew, though they were not infected in 
Turkey, are liable every day, by touching the 
cargo or their effects, to catch the plague, and 
to communicate it to others; nor is ſmug- 
gling impoſſible as the lazarettos now are 
eſtabliſhed. 

It does not appear that the laws of this 


country will permit ſuch a 3 to be ob- 
ſerved 
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ſerved in lazarettos as is indifpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to "ſecure" the unn from the 
plague. 

The officers of health have, in the Mediter- 
ranean, a power of putting to death imme- 
diately all thoſe who violate the laws of the 
quarantine in fuch a manner as that con- 
tagion may be communicated, and their 
power is independent of the civil magiſtrate 
or any other authority. For the moſt trifling 
thing ſmuggled, or endeavoured to be ſmug; 

gled, out of the lazaretto, the offenders are 
ſhot dead the inſtant they are detected. A 
perſon eſcaping from the lazaretto, were it 
one hour before the expiration of the qua- 

* rantine, is equally ſever with immediate 
death, &c. &c. &c. * 

There are neither proper places, nor build- 
ings, nor regulations, for performing qua- 
rantine in ſafety in Great Britain, nor is the 
nature of quarantine underſtood in our la- 
Zarettos. 

It may be aſked, how have we eſcaped the 
plague fince the year 1666, when the laſt 
plague in London entirely ceaſed. I anſwer, 
chiefly by not admitting ſhips with foul bills 


* The humane Leopold, when Grand Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, though he would not ſuffer a murderer to be put to | 
death, did not alter the quarantine laws, 
of 
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of health from the Levant, and obliging them 
to perform quarantine in the Mediterranean 
ſince that regulation took place, and by 
God's mercy only that veſſels with clean bills 
of health have not brought it. 

What are we to do to be more ſecure in 
future, will then be aſked. The anſwer is 
very ſhort and obvious; to oblige all veſſels 
coming from the Levant, whether with Fair 
or with foul bills of health, to perform qua- 
rantine in Malta, in Leghorn, or in Mar- 
ſeilles, &c. and then with the proper at- 
teſtations of the health officers, ſigned alſo by 
His Majeſty's conſuls in other ports, to admit 
them into Great Britain without performing 
a ſecond and uſeleſs quarantine. 

Trade would gain by this regulation, and 
we ſhould be under no apprehenſion of the 
plague. The charges are ſmall in the Me- 
diterranean, and not more for us than for 
our rivals in trade. 

Malta is by far the beſt port to perform 
quarantine in ; the regulations are. even more 
to be relied on than at Leghorn, as theyare in 
ſome reſpects more ſcrupulous ; it lies more 
in the road of veſſels coming home from any 
part of Turkey. It is true that maſters of 
veſſels, for many private reafons, which do 
not benefit their owners or the freighters, 

prefer 
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prefer Leghorn ; but it is confiderably' out of 
the track of their voyage. 

With reſpe& to Holland, moſt certainly, 
Turkey goods, and cottons in particular, 
ought not to be admitted thence till they 
have been well aired; nor need we ever 
have imported ſuch vaſt quantities, or any 
quantity at all from Holland or any- other 
place, had the Turkey trade been free in 
Britain. 
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HESE fragments are extracts and 
tranſlations from original documents ; 


they will ſerve to elucidate and confirm ſome 


paſſages in the preceding pages. 


Of Ecyer. 


THE French have it in their power either to ſeize Egypt, 
or to make ſuch an alliance with the begs as will open to 
them a communication with India. 

The begs would eagerly embrace any offer which would 
ſecure to them a perfect independence of the Ottoman porte; 
or they would even become tributary to any other ſovereign 
or ſtate, who would maintain them in their ſeparate govern- 
ments, and protect the one againſt the other, and the whole 
country againſt the Turks. | 

Had not the domeſtic affairs of France engaged all the at- 
tention of that cabinet, the effects of M. de Truguet's 
miffion to Cairo would, long ago, have been viſible, 

Were the Turks driven out of Europe, their force would 
be more concentrated ; they would be ſtronger, and more 
able than they are now, to reduce to obedience thoſe pro- 
vinces, which at preſent are either in a ſtate of open rebel- 
lion or virtual independence, and from which the porte 
draws neither troops nor money; they would then be able 
to reduce Egypt, and to deſend it againſt the French. In 
Ten ſuch 
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ſuch a Rate of affairs, the French would eaſily obtain from 
the Turks a communication through Egypt to India, which 
then would be attended with leſs riſk, though not with much 
leſs expence than it now is. It is not, however, probable 
that the porte would, fo readily as the begs, permit troops to 
be ſent acroſs Egypt *. 

Volney fays, that memorials. have been laid before the 


French cabinet, on the expediency of obtaining poſſeſſion of 


Egypt. Theſe memorials are now no ſecret. 

The. principal force of Egypt conſiſts in 8,000 horſe; 
the janizaries are not to be eſtimated as ſoldiers. There 
are not four cannons to defend the Pharos of Alexandria, 
which, according to the regulations, ſhould be garriſoned 


by 500 janizaries, but there are never half the number. A 


ſingle frigate might beat down theſe | fortifications, The 
greateſt difficulty a foreign army would have to en- 
counter in keeping poſſeſſion of Alexandria, is the want of 
water ; this city has none but what is. brought in canals to 
their ciſterns when the Nile overflows ; it would, there- 
fore, be neceſſary to make a conqueſt of the 23 


_ as far as the river. 


The revenues of the begs conſiſt in a tax on land and the 
cuſtoms, which produce about two millions ſterling, of 
which the porte receives very little. Uncertain revenues 
are extortions under various pretexts, and theſe are not in- 
conſiderable. 

Suez is a moſt miſerable and defenceleſs place; it has no 


* Aboliſhing the Levant company in England, and ſupplying, by 
means of the Eaſt India company, all / parts of the Turkiſh empire with 
India goods (as ſome of the foreign India companies do in part) would 
put an end to the clandeſtine trade of the company's ſervants, and to the 
commercial ſpeculations of the French, except ſo far as regard their 

own conſumption; becauſe the Engliſh Eaſt India company is able to 


| fend from] London, and fell in Turkey, theſe goods at a cheaper rate 


than they can be brought by the Red Sea or the Perſian Gulph, which 
always muſt be attended with much expence and conſiderable riſk. 

When Great Britain is at war with France, this communication 
may eaſily be ſtopped, and the neceſſary ſteps may be taken during 3 
peace. The extraordinary 9 ie not be great. 
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water nearer than ten miles, and that is very brackiſh, and 
drawn from a well. No ſhips ean approach Suez nearer 
a three miles. 

Egypt produces a conſiderable quantity of ſugar of a very 

grain. Were that country under a better government, 
it might ſupply Europe with a great quantity. The ſugar 
cane grows alſo very well in Candia and in Sicily, where, if 
the inhabitants were more induſtrious, or were there enter- 
priſing people of capital among them, this would become a 
product of great conſequence. The ſame may be ſaid of a 
great part of the coaſt of Barbary, 

There is a coffee tree growing in the open air at Malta, 
in the garden of the French miniſter, and the fruit ripens 
perfectly. The French have tried the experiment in Can- 
dia, and it ſucceeded ; probably it would grow in Sicily. It 
is thought that it would become more hardy, and ripen ear- 
lier, were it engrafted on other trees or ſhrubs; and that it 
might be naturalized to climates leſs warm than thoſe in 
which it is now produced in the greateſt perfection. We 
know that re · production has made many plants reſiſt a colder | 
climate better than when the parent plant was firſt imported. 
There can be no doubt of the coffee tree's growing in Egypt. 
Egypt alſo produces excellent flax and hemp. 

Indigo has been cultivated with ſucceſs on the eaſtern 
coaſt of the Adriatic, near Zante, till the planter, it is not 
known by whom or for what reaſon, was aſſaſſinated. Were 
the French poſſeſſed of Egypt, they — abandon their 
Weſt India iſlands. 

The French court, a very few years ago, paid much at- 
tention to theſe ſpeculations. 


1%. Reſpecting PERSIA. 


THE internal diſorders of Perſia ate favourable to Great 
Britain, and to aſſiſt any party, ſo that it ſhould gain a pre- 
ace which mage end in a ſubjugation of the whole 

K K country: 
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country, is acting contrary to the Engliſh intereſt. The 
weakneſs, of Perſia is the ſecurity of India, 

The Agwans (or Afgans) and Abdali, being of the ſect 
of Omar, are enemies to the other Perſtans, who are followers 
bf Ali; they are now diſtinct nations, and have their own 
independent ſovereigns. They are not concerned in the 
civil wars in Perſia. They are powerful enough to impede 
the marching of a Ruſſian army through Bochara to India, 
or the Perſians from croſſing the Indus. They themſelves 
may, however, be dangerous, adting in concert with any 
Indian power. England ſhould avoid quarrelling with 
them; but prevent, as much as poſſible, their having any 


connection with India, or receiving artillery from any quar- 
ter. 


While Great Britain is firmly allied with Ruſſia, ſhe 
need not fear either the Perſians, Afgans, or Abdali. A di- 
verſion made by Ruſſia would prevent, at all times, their 
ſending an army to India, or meddling with the diſputes in 


that country. 


 A-war with theſe Akatic nations ſhould be a caſus 
in the treaty with Ruſſia. 2 


2d. Reſpecring Pzzs14. 


THERE are three Perſian ambaſſadors in Ruffia : one 
from the khan of Ghilan, one from the khan of Derbent, 
and one from Jafeer, khan of Iſpahan. 

Theſe: two laſt came to Kremenchuk, in the ſummer of 
1787, after the departure of the empreſs, and had a pompous 


"public audience of Prince Potemkin. The miniſter of the 


khan of Derbent was exceedingly well received by the 


prince; but the other, not conforming entirely to an eti- 


quette, which he thought was to be obſerved only in an 
audience of the emprets herſelf, was received, and afterwards 
treated with great coolneſs. The miniſter from the khan 
of Ghilan did not obtain permiſſion from the prince to come 
* to 
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to him, or to go to, Peterſburgh, till a little time before his 
death, when he ſeas: for him to Vaſſy; but on the road, 
hearing of the prince's death, he ſtopt, and obtained leave 
of the empreſs to go to Peterſburgh. 

The object of the miſſion of all theſe miniſters was, to 
ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the empreſs for the party of their 
maſters, on her own conditions. Probably the prince kept 
them in. ſuſpenſe till he ſaw which party would prevail. 
That of Derbent will be always of importance on account 
of the paſs it commands, and which is the only one on that 
ſide of the Caſpian by land. 

Almoſt every governor of a province in Perſia has ſet up 
for himſelf, and refuſes to take part in the quarrel, which 
has greatly leſſened the power of the two great competitors, 
Mahomed Khan (ſon of Haſſan Khan) of Mazanderan, and 
Jafeer Khan, in the ſouth, and who reſides at Iſpaban. Ma- 
hamud Khan is of the race of the ancient family of the Shahs, 
but was made an eunuch by the late Karim Khan, regent of 
Perſia. 

Since the death of Achmet Shah, of the Afgans, the coun- 
try is much weakened by the partition he made of it among 
his three ſons. Prince Naſſau and Mr. de St. Genie pro- 
poſed to gain over the Afgans to the intereſt of Ruſſia, in 
1791, during the diſpute with Great Britain, and they pro- 
poſed to the empreſs to ſend an army through Bochara to 
the north of India. 

They want artillery very much in Perſia, and the Ruſſians 
refuſe ſelling them any at Aſtrakan. 

Tibet Shah, of the Abdali, near Bochara, aſked a train of 
artillery of the Engliſh Eaft India company, about the time 
that Count Ferrieres was ſent into Perſia by Mr. de Ver- 
gennes. He intended to employ it againſt the Bocharians, 
who, doubtleſs, would have been aſſiſted by Ruſſia. He 
offered to the Engliſh a body of 25,000 cavalry to act againſt 
the Mahrattas. This cavalry is excellent, and 15, ooo beat 
near 200,000 Mahrattas in a pitched battle ſome years 


ago. | | 
The French offered, by Mr. de Ferrieres, a large train 
K k 2 of 
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of artillery to Jafir, khan, of Iſpahan, to ſecure his friend- 
ſhip. A ſmall French fleet did actually come up the 
Perſian gulf, in June 1781, with a conſiderable number of 
cannon on board, but Fertieres, for want of addreſs, did 
not ſucceed in his miſſion, wile was as hoſtile to Ruſſia 
as Britain, 

Bochara, at preſent, is divided i into almoſt as many . 

reignties as there are villages, and there is no union among 
them. It is a country without ſtrength, except ſome enemy 
were to attack them in ſuch a manner i them to 
unite. 
The friendſhip of this Tibet Shah may be of conſequence 
to the Engliſh to cultivate, as the moſt effectual check on 
the Bocharians, or on thoſe who wound paſs through their 
country to invade India. | 

The Perſians, diſtracted as their. ſtate is, {till roniember 
that they have conquered India. Timur entered India 
in 1398, Nadir Shah in 1738, Abdallah ſeveral times from 


1748 to 1765, 


34. Reſpecting PERSIA. 


IN 1780, Prince Potemkin framed a project of opening 
a trade through Perſia to Bender- Buſhier, and India. Count 
Mark Wainovich failed in July 1781, with a ſquadron of 
four frigates and two armed ſloops from Aſtrakan. He 
ſtopped and examined the iſlands of Shiloy and Oguzzin, 
but found them barren ſpots; he proceeded to Aſterabad ; | 
the commodiouſneſs of the harbour and the fruitfulneſs of the 
country, induced him to enter into a negociation with the 
khan of Aſterabad, who deceived him. The Ruſſians, how- 
ever, erected, to defend the harbour, a ſmall fort about 
miles from the city of Aſterabad. The caravans from 
Bochara, Tibet, and India, paſs through Meſhd. The 
fleet wintered there, and returning, ſurveyed the bay of 
Bulkan, and the inlet of Karabogas. : 
The death of the regent (Vakiel) Karim Khan, having 
thrown Perſia into ſuch a diſorderly ſtate, that the prince 
abandoned 
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abandoned his project, but there {till exiſts a Ruſſian fortreſs 
at Zinzeli, with a ſmall but ſufficient garriſon to defend it. 
A conſul reſides there, who is the commandant. 


Of a Project, which the Emeness of 
RussIA had formed to attack the ENGLISH 
in INDIA, 


WHEN the Britiſh fleet was about to fail for the 
Baltic, to force the empreſs to make peace, Prince Naſſau, 
who was then in fayour with her imperial majeſty, preſented 
a project of ſending an army through Bochara to Caſhmir, 
and thence to Bengal, to drive the Englith out of India. 
This project was conceived and drawn up by a Monſieur 
de St. Genie (the perſon whoſe agents ſet fire to the 
Dutch arſenal, &c. and had formed a ſimilar project for 
deſtroying the Britiſh dock-yards and ſhips, &c.) 

By a manifeſto to be publiſhed, the empreſs declared that 
ſhe ſent the army to re-eſtabliſh the mogul on the throne 
of India, 

Little difficulty was foreſeen in paſſing through Bochara ; 
it was even hoped, ſeeing the object was to re-eſtabliſh on 
the throne of India a prince of their religion, that they 
would be friendly to the enterprize : however, were th 
not, little apprehenſion was entertained of a people fo diſ- 
united among themſelves, and who tremble 'at the name 
of Ruſſia. | 

St. Genie pretended, that there were paſles through the 
mountains, and that he had people who had been in the 
country, ſent by Mr, de Vergennes. He preſented with his 
project a map, and a marche-route for the army. 

The empreſs highly approved the plan: Prince Potemkin 


turned it into ridicule, Had a war taken place, it is dif- - 


ficult to ſay what the empreſs might not have undertaken, 
if not effeQuated, at that period, 


They counted on being joined in the north of India by 


the diſcontented from all parts, 
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Neſpecking ſome Projects of the Russ TANs 


on CHINA and JAPAN, 
17 PAPER, 


"CAPTAIN BILLINGS, who was formerly with cap- 
tain Cook round the world is returned to St. Peterſburg, 
from the north-eaſt - part of Ruſſia, and the continent of 
America, whither the empreſs ſent him nine years ago. 
One of his inſtructions was, to find a port for eſtabliſh, 
ing an admiralty; 4. e. a port for building, putting into 
dock, and ſtationing ſhips of war and other veſſels. 

A captain of the navy was allo ſent to join him in 1789, 
and to examine the coaſt as far as the, mouth of the river 
Amur, and to fix on a port. Oud, not far from the mouth 
of the Amur, was fixed on. Alſo, 200 werſts to the ſouth 
of Oud, they found a very fine port beyond the Chineſe 
frontier. At length, it was determined to fix the admiralty 
on the Arherican coaſt, either at Prince William's Sound, 
or Comptroller's Bay. They alſo found raany other very 
fine harbours on the American coaſt, The empreſs wrote, 
in 1787, to theſe captains, and to the commander of the 
Ruftian fortreſſes, that ſhe had ſent fix ſhips from the Baltic 
to Kamchatka, to co-operate with a powerful army that 


was to go down the Amur, and take poſſeſſion of its banks 


to its mouth, and all the country to the left. ; 
A great ſaving would accrue to the. Ruſſians. by ſending 


by water proviſions for their ſettlements, which now go by 


land to Kamchatka, &c. at a great expence, and two thirds 
of them are often ſpoiled. Beſides, they propoſe to open 
this way a trade with Japan, China, and Tndia, and to 
have in thoſe ſeas a naval force ſufficient to make themſelves 


Two ſmall ſquadrons were fitted out at Cronſtadt, for 
Kamchatka, but were prevented from failing by the Swediſh 
war. One of them was commanded by captain Trevanion, 
an Engliſhman, and was to go round Cape Horn; the other 

| | by 
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by captain Malofskoi, who was to go round the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The empreſs ated in conjunction with the court of 
Spain, it ſeems, for Malofskoi was to go to the Philippines, 
and to purchaſe large veſſels from the Spaniards, 

The Ruſſians claim the coaſt of America to a conſider- 
able diſtance ſouth ; they have not themſelves determined 
how far ; this probably will be fixed by the utility the 
claimed country may promiſe to be of. . 


2d PAPER. 


IN Auguſt 1792, Profeſſor Laxman conducted to St. 
Peterſburg, a Japaneſe maſter of a veſſel, that had ſome years 
ago been ſhipwrecked on the Ruſſian coaſt ; they were in 
all ſixteen failors and the maſter ; five of the failors only 
are now alive. It was not thought proper to ſend them 
back till they had learned enough of the Ruſſian language 
to communicate what knowledge of their own country 
they were poſſeſſed of. The maſter is a very intelligent 
man, but it is only by ſtealth that he can be ſpoken with, 
as the government is very watchful over him. He has 
brought with him a chart of the coaſt of Japan, which 


widely differs from thoſe made in Europe. 


34 PAPER. 


THE empreſs has appointed the ſon of Profeſſor Laxman 
to conduct the Japaneſe, in a Ruffian ſhip, back to their 
own country, and to reſide there as her charge d' affaires, 
if he is received. He has conſiderable preſents with him 


and is accompanied by ſeveral engineers. 
4th PAPER, 


THE charge d'affaires is returned from Japan, and has 
obtained leave for the R to ſend a veſſel every year, 
to trade with the natives under reflxieiions as ts 


Dutch, 
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The iſlands on which the Ruſſians have poſſeſſions ex- 
tend within 300 miles of Japan. They think ſome day or 
other they may be maſters of the iſlands of Japan alſo (for 
Japan is not one, but two large iſlands) as they conceive 
the force they could bring could nat be withſtood by ſuch 
a people. 

With reſpe& to China, an attack was much nearer ; pre- 

ions were actually making for taking poſſeſſion of the 
Amur at Narſhinſk, where the Ruſſian gold and ſilver mines 
are; the chief difficulty was want of timber. The death 
of Prince Potemkin put a ſtop to this expedition :- when 
it will be reſumed is not known; it is ſuppoſed that 
10, oo Ruſſians could march through China *, ; 


A PROJECT of the late PRINCE POTEMKIN's, 
of turchaſing from a private proprietor the 
Iſlands of LaMepEDosA and LINOSA, in 
the Mediterranean, and obtaining the Suze- 


ramity of the Court of NAPLES, 


WHETHER any overture was made to the court of 
Naples reſpecting this object I do not know. The project 
was drawn up, ſome time after Minorca was taken by the 
F rench, and was much approved of by Prince Potemkin, 
as well as by the empreſs. The following particulars were 
extracted from the original paper in his poſſeſſion. It pro- 
bably was laid aſide when the king of Naples conſented to 
receive the Kuſſian fleet into his ports in Sicily. 
It was propoſcd to eſtabliſh” an order of knighthood, 
» ſimilar to that of Malta, for Ruſſians and Greeks, but 
proofs of ancient nobility were not to be required. The 
particular inſtitution of the order I never ſaw; but the 
empreſs was to be the grand maſter, and the governor of 
the illand for the time being her deputy, 
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* A particular account of all theſe matters, and a deſcription of 
the countries here alluded to, from original documents, will ſhortly 


þe publiſhed by Mr, Arrowſmith, with valuable maps, charts, &c. 
DEsCRIPTION 
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Dzscn1eTION of the Illand of LAMrR DOs. 


THIS iſland is in Africa, in 35 degrees and 30 min. lati- 
tude; it is about twelve miles long and five to eight broad; 
it is flat, exceedingly fertile, and has plenty of water; 
the ſea on the ſouth ſide is not very deep, and a veſſel may 


anchor at a conſiderable diſtance from land; to the north 


it is deep all round, and the ſhore very bold. There is a 
rock a league from the W. S. W. point, but it is eaſily 


known, and may be marked: a ſhip may fail faſely be- 


tween it and the land. Three leagues off there is a high 
great round rock in the ſea, which is a good mark. To 
the ſouth there is an exceedingly fine bay, where. veſſels 
may anchor in fifteen to eighteen fathoms water, ſhut in from 
all winds except the ſouth and ſouth-weſt; the bottom 
is a ſoft ſand. There is a great abundance of fiſh in this 
bay. | 

The ſhore may be eaſily defended all round by forts and 
entrenchments, At the bottom of the bay is a creek, which 
is capable of being made a very fine harbour, and at a 
ſmall expence, nature having already done the greateſt part 
of the work. The entrance is from the S. S. W. There is 
fifteen fathoms water at its mouth, ten in the middle, 
which gradually decreaſes to fix, and at the extremity there 
is only one fathom, To the left, halfway up the creek, 


there is a point which projects half acroſs it, behind which 


ſmall veſſels may anchor with ſafety, when the wind blows 
ſtrong directly into the harbour, at which time there is a 


great ſwell in other parts of it. To the leſt, from the 


entrance to the part where there is ten fathoms water, there 
is a ſhallow bay, land- locked, in which there is only three to 
five feet water, with a ſoft ſandy bottom : this bay may be ſhut 
up with a temporary wall, and the bay ſunk to any depth, at a 
ſmall expence, and continued a great way into the iſland, fo 
2s to form a large port for ſhips of any draught of water, the 
land being but a little above the ſurface of the water, and of a 
proper kind to admit of digging, Docks may alſo be formed 

ol) - | by 
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by fimply excavating the earth. The ſurface of this bay is 
never ruffled by the molt violent gales of wind. 

The entrance of the creek or port is ninety fathoms 
broad, and half a mile in length; the right hand ſhore is a 


rock, and near it is a hill of ſtone with a church on it ; this 
being fortified, would defend the harbour and command the 
land. 


Veſſels may anchor in the bay all the ſummer; and in 
winter, when too violent a ſtorm comes on from the ſouth 
or ſouth weſt, they may go to the north, round the iſland, 
and keep in as cloſe under ſhore as. they pleaſe ; when the 
port is fit to receive them, they may ſafely run in; they 
may alſo bear away for Linoſa, about twenty miles diſtant, 
and which lies exactly in the direction theſe winds blow. 
The coaſt of Linoſa is ſo bold, that ſhips may faſten on ſhore; 
large veſlels are, however, not more * at Lampidoſa 
than in the road of Leghorn. 

There are only ten or fifteen inhabitants on the ifland : 
they are Malteſe ; one of them is a prieſt, and they have a 
paſſport of protection from France. The Barbary cruizers 
go often into this port as well as the Malteſe veſſels, and 
ſhips which come from Turkey with the plague on board, 
till the ſickneſs has ceaſed, when they return to Turkey, and 
thus fave their ſhip and cargo from being burnt, which 
would be the caſe were they to go into any harbour where 
there is a quarantine. 

The ſituation of Lampidoſa is the moſt adyantageous 
poſſible ; it is 100 miles from Suſa in Barbary, from Gior- 

enti in Sicily, and from the great port of Malta ; 600 from 
Toulon, from Algiers, and the entrance into the Archipe- 
lago; from Gibraltar, Alexandria, and Conſtantinople, 950; 
from Tripoli, Tunis, and the ſouth point of Sicily, 160 
miles, 


ADVANTAGES 70 Rvuss14, in poſſeſſing this 
I/land. 
IT is the beſt ſituation of any in the Mediterranean; in 
chat reſpect it has all the advantages of Malta for the u 
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ef afleetin time of peace or war; Leghorn is quite out of the | 


way z every thing is exceedingly dear there, and the motions 
of the fleet are almoſt immediately known in Italy and 


France, It is farther from France than from the Archipe- 


lago, and is in the paſſage of all nnn 


from the Levant. 

In time of war, if the iſland ſhould be in dinger of ain 
vaſion, and being attacked by a ſuperior fleet, the veſſels 
ſtationed there may retire to Malta or Sicily, &c. however, 


batteries. . b 
It is the beſt ſtation for protecting trade. Veſſels coming 
either from the ſtraits of Gibraltar or from the Levant 
may be met by frigates, this iſland being in the middleway. 
ines of naval ſtores may be formed here from the 
. 
Italy, in war time. 
Proviſions will be produced in the iſland, but till that is the 


| caſe, they may be had from Sicily or the coaſt of Barbary, 


even in time of war, as Malta is ſupplied thence, and more 
than two thirds of the coſt at Leghorn ſaved. 

The Barbary powers will be kept i in great awe by 10 N. 
cinity, and prevented from ever daring to commit hoſtilities 


againſt Ruſſia: their ports may be kept blocked up. It | 


Malta would cruize ſeriouſiy againſt theſe ftates in conjunc- 
tion with the Ruſſians, the Algerine cruizers could never 
paſs beyond theſe iſlands, and Tunis and Tripoli may be 
continually blocked up. 

It is alſo the beſt ſituation for an emporium for Ruſſian 


h products brought from the Black Sea, for ſupplying the Me- 


iterranean, and for collecting articles of return. 
A lazaretto muſt be built, and thereby the expences of 
tine will be ſaved to Ruſſia, 


Mazxims of buen to be obſerved. 


A colony and a province of the empire are to be governed | 


by polis maxims. | 
1. The 


a fleet drawn up near the ſhore may be protected by the land 
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1. The colony muſt manufacture nothing that can be ma- 
nufactured in Ruſſia, not even the: raw . of the co- 
lony. _- 
2. The colony muſt produce only raw articles, which 
Ruſſia does not produce, or ſuch as Ruſſia is in need of, or 
its veſſels, 
- 3. The colony muſt take from Ruſſia every my it 
wants, if Ruſſia can furniſh them. 

4. The colony muſt trade with no other country. Ruka 
muſt receive its products, and either conſume them or ſend 
them to other nations, and muſt reap the advantage of ex- 

n and navigation. 

5. The inhabitants muſt be drawn as much as. poſlible 
from other countries, not to diminiſh the population of the 
W country. 

6. A colony muſt be diſtant mend from the mother 
8 to become a nurſery for ſeamen, but not. ſo far, off as 
that the voyage may injure their health ; its climate muſt be 

healthy, that its advantages may not be counterbalanced by 
the loſs of thoſe of the mother country who viſit it. It 
muſt be in a different climate than the mother country, or 
theſe maxims will be oppreſſive. 


Laws for the Colony. 


IN eſtabliſhing the government, regard muſt be had to the 
genius, cuſtoms, and morals of the neighbouring Chriſtian 
nations. 

I. No duty whatever ſhall be paid, neither on importa- 
tation nor exportation of any kind of merchandize. Duty is 
to be paid in the Ruſſian ports as now, or with fuch dimi- 
nutions as ſhall be judged neceſſary. _ 

2. It is prohibited to make uſe of, or to have any utenſil 
or inſtrument of iron, braſs, &c. or any cloth, linen, or fail 
cloth, not made and imported from Ruffia, with the excep- 
tion of ſilks and other merchandize not produced or ma- 
nufactured in Ruſſia, which may be had from the neigh- 


pouring countries, of which a liſt ſhall be made. 
3 No 
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3. No foreign veſſel (except in time of war and by ſtreſs 
of weather) ſhall be permitted to enter the port, except it be 
empty of all kind of merchandize, and then it ſhall have no 
communication with the coloniſts, till after it has been 
viſited» Veſſels loaded, in need of affiftance, ſhall receive it, 
but they ſhall be conſidered as in quarantine as long as they 
ſtay. Paſſengers, after the quarantine has. been performed, 
according to the place they came from, may land with'their 
baggage, but not with merchandize. 

4. Foreigners may purchaſe mecchandize in the iſland, 
except the products of the iflands, and export them in their 
own veſſels, which arrived empty. 

5. Foreigners or Ruſſians may import into Lampidoſa 

merchandize from Ruſſia or elſewhere, only in Ruſſian 
veſſelss. 
6. Only Ruſſian veſſels may export products to Ruſſia. 
The cargo unloaded in Ruſſia muſt correſpond to the note 
of the cargo given by the government of the iſland, and they 
muſt not-carry it elſewhere, nor ſell any to pay charges in 
ports they may by diſtreſs put into, but they may mortgage 
the produce of the fale in Ruſſia. 

7. The products of the iſland muſt be regiſtered before 
the harveſt, or the bringing then | into warehouſes from the 
helds. 

8. Any perſon, of whatever nation or religion, may be- 
come. an inhabitant of the iſland, and leave it when he 
thinks proper; but his reſidence in it ſhall not give him a 
right to have the Ruſſian flag for a veſſel, large or ſmall. 

9. Every individual, who ſhall be poſſeſſed of a houſe, or 
land cultivated, to the value of five hundred roubles, ſhall 
he entitled to have the Ruſſian flag for one veſſel of forty 
tons; if he poſſeſs houſe or land to the value of 1,000 rou-. 
bles, one of eighty tons; and for larger poſſeſſions, one or 
more veſſels in the ſame proportion. Who lends his name to 
others ſhall forfeit the value, and the borrower ſhall forfeit 
the veſſel. Property, which has given a right to have the 
flag, ſhall not be fold before the paſſports of the veſſels have 
been delivered up to the government, and the veſlels return 

to 
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to the port of the iſland. No propriptnr of a old is Re! 
to go himſelf to ſea with his veſſel. 

10, He whe ſhall fend his family to Ruſſia, or another 
family in its Read, conſiſting of a male under thirty-fi e 
years of age and a woman under twenty-five, or a man 
any age and a woman under thirty years of age and one 
child, or of thirty-five with two children, or the man and 
woman of any age with three children, who ſhall become 
naturalized ſubjects of the empreſs, and ſhall buy in Ruſſia 
immoveable property for 500 roubles, under the fame re- 
ſtrictions as property in the iſland with reſpe& to the fale, 
ſuch ſender ſhall have the Ruſſian flag for a veſſel of any ſize 
under 200 tons, and for a larger veſſal in proportion, or for 
ſeveral, Neither the perſons ſent to Ruſſia ſhall be anſwera- 
ble for the conduct of the ee nor the ſender for Te con- 
duct of the ſent. 

In the year 1779, a project of a peace with the Barbary 
States, was preſented to the empreſs by Prince Potemkin, 
who was at that time very ardent in promoting the trade of 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean in Ruſſian veſſels. There 
were no humiliating conditions in this arrangement, as there 
are in moſt of the treaties of other nations. The empreſs 
gave for anſwer, that ſhe would never make any arrange- 
ment whatever with thoſe powers ; that if they took her 
mercantile veſſels ſhe would know how to farce the porte 
to oblige them to obſerve the ſtipulations of the treaty of 
peace; and that rather than ſend a negotiator to them, ſhe 
would ſend a fleet of frigates. 


| f 

The number of ſailors in the different ports of Italy is 
much greater than is generally imagined; there are above 
10,000 in the two Sicilies. Malta generally furniſhes to 
Spain 6,000 excellent ſeamen, 


From the coaſt of the Adriatic, about Raguſa, Prevaſa, 
&c. the French have for many years imported a great 
quantity of the moſt excellent oak timber; there is, indeed, 

no finer timber any where to be found for the purpoſe of 
ſhip building, than that which grows in thoſe parts in great 


abundance. 
A PLAN 
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A PLAN for attacking the Toxx15n FLREr 
iu the Port of CONSTANTINOPLE. 


IT will ſerve no good end to publiſh the details of the 
intended operations of the Ruſſian fleet in the laſt war, 
The fotowing parti-ulars will ſufficiently ſhow the proba- 
bility there was of their being crowned with ſucceſs. 

The channel of Conſtantinople is of different breadths, 
from about one to three miles, and runs between high hills, 
atthe foot of which are batteries, from the entrance at the 
Black Sea to Serrieri (a village near Buyukders.) The 


north and north eaſt winds blow down the channel nine or 


ten months in the year. The ſoutherly winds, which blow up 
the channel when they reign, ſeldom laſt more than two or 
three days at a time; the north and north eaſt winds, on the 
contrary, are generally conſtant for two or three months, ſo 
that a fleet coming from the Black Sea at the proper ſeaſon 
is almoſt certain of a fair wind to enter the channel and the 
port of Conſtantinople. | 

The current is very ſtrong from the Black Sea, except 
when the wind has blown two or three days from the 
ſouth, when there is a current from the ſea of Marmora. 

The Ban divides at the point of the ſeraglio; a part of the 
water runs into the ſea of Marmora, and a part is forced 
into the port, making, on the Conſtantinople ſide, a toler- 
ably ſtrong current, which runs towards the bottom of the 

port, and coming out again on the Galata ſide, and by an 

under current, occaſions an eddy or ſtill water in the middle; 

hence it is, that ſhips cannot fail at once from the port, 

but muſt be towed or warped in the ſtill water cloſe to the 

ſhore of Tophana, till they are ſo far up the ſtream (that is, 

to the northward) that they can make fail without danger 

of being carried againſt the ſeraglio point (as has ſome- 

times happened) and where there is a perfect torrent. 

From this deſcription it is evident, that a fleet coming 
from the Black Sea down the channel of Conſtantigople, 
with 'the wind and current in its favour, could with caſe 

2 fail 
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fail ſtraight into the port; that the Turkiſh fleet in the port 
. cannot go out to meet it in the middle of the channel, but 
by towing flowly up the ſhore, while the enemy's flect 
coming down will have, within a few fathoms of it, the 
wind and current in its favour, and will be able to caſt an- 
chor, and form in whatever manner the commander may 
Judge moſt advantageous. | 

If the Turkiſh fleet is not in the port, but lies in the 
channel in the ſtream, where it uſually is ſtationed before it 
fails in the ſpring for the Archipelago, three or four miles 
above the port, the Ruſſian fleet may anchor at what diſ- 
tance it pleaſes from it, either to attack or not, while tye 
Turkiſh ſhips cannot poſſibly advance againſt the current, 
not even by warping. In ſuch a ſituation they are expoſed 
to fire-ſhips, and if any part ſlip their anchors to avoid be- 
ing burnt, they cannot again get into the line ; the reſt muſt 
follow them if they will preſerve their line. 

As to the batteries on the two ſhores, they may be paſſed 
ſo rapidly, and at ſuch a diſtance, that nothing is to be feared 
from them ; but as the water is deep enough- to admit line- 
of-battle ſhips to lie quite cloſe to them, and the ſhore is 
perfectly clean, they may be ſoon ſilenced, and particularly 
as only one or two guns in the flanks can bear on a ſhip 
before it comes oppoſite to them. The ſtones of which they 
are built are hard and exceedingly brittle ; they are alſo fo 
low and fo expoſed, that a ſhip with grape-ſhot may ſoon 
drive out the gunners. | 
In the firſt winter of the laſt war, a Ruſſian ſixty- four 
gun ſhip was diſmaſted in a violent ſtorm in the Black Sea, 
and the officers being ignorant of the Turkiſh ports on the 
coaſt of Anatolia, ſaw no other means of ſaving their lives 
than by running into the channel of Conſtantinople. The 
ſhip entered it with a fair wind, but having only jury-maſts, 
ſhe failed very ſlowly, yet the Turkiſh batteries, though 
they kept up a conſtant fire on her, did her not the leaſt in- 
jury; when ſhe had run by all the batteries, ſhe caſt anchor 
in the bay of Buyukderé, and ſurrendered herſelf, The 
captain was afterwards blamed for not failing by . 

| nople, 
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nople, and attempting to run between the forts of the Dar- 
danelles, and get into the Archipelago. 

This example puts the matter beyond doubt, as to the 
poffibility of a fleet's Ark. by theſe batteries, reputed” fo 
tremendous. | 
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STATE of the Russ Ax Army, January 1795, 
according to the Regiſters of the College 
of War, from the Reba of the different 
Corps. N 


. en Number of Men 
Regiments, in pay. 
19 of artillery . - — - 38, 110 


Is grenadiers, of 4,075 men each = - ! | 
3 grenadiers, of 1,000 to 3,000 men each - $1,048 
51 muſketeers, compoſed of 10 companies of ] 
- muſketeers and 2 companies of grenadiers, | 
each regiment being pts of 2:424 9 
eee 139,592 
7 muſketeers without 3 nd 
1 muſketeers, of 4 battalions, 4,143 men 
New arquebuſiers, ſo called 1 5,879 . 


12 battalions of muſqueteers, of 1,019 men- 
3 battalions of muſqueteers, of 1,475 men | 16533 

48 battalions, infantry in . on the fron⸗ 
| tiers as 1 = $2,393 


10 in the country = Te - 
9 corps of chaſſeurs ( iger) of 4 battalions of 
998 men, each 3,992 - =, 35,928 


3 battalions of chaſſeurs Li 2,994 
5 cuiraſſiers (of 6 ſquadrons) of 1106. mk 7 

1,125 men — h 
10 dragoons (of 10 ſquadrons) of 1,882 men -..” 
2 with huſſars and grenadiers mounted 4 23,573 
8 carabiniers (of 6 ſquadrons) of 2, 106 men 92 
e carabiniers (of 5 ſquadrons) of 938 men 16,352 


LI A huſſars 5: 
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Regiments. | in pay. 

2 huſſars of 1,119 men - 

2 3 ſquadron huſſars - 8 * 2,722 
1 ſquadron huflars de corps - 7 

4 regiments chaſſeurs à cheval, of 1,838 men = 95,352 

5 light horſe (of 6 ſquadrons) of 1,047 men- + 5,235 

6 cavalry of the Ukraine, of 1,047 men = - 6,282 

16 regular Coſack cavalry - 30,883 

Troops to guard the country — - 22,216 


In the new provinces acquired from Po- 
land at the firſt partition, viz. | 
6 brigades of 1,819 men = - - 
5 brigades light horſe, of 1,098 men | 2.3,360 
4 of infantry, of 1,447, &c. in all 2. 


Invalids in garriſon - - — 3,864 
Soldiers ſons at ſchool for ſervice -< - 16,816 


Troops to aſſiſt the commiſſaries, &c. 1,258 


Total regular troops - - Men $41,731 
Irregular Coflaks cavalry -  - 21,625 

Irregular troops of the Don Caſſaks q 465601 
cavalry, all in actual ſervice = 24,976 


A great number of other irregular troops, 
1 nog 


all cavalry, as Calmuks, Baſkirs, &c. &c. 
not enrolled, but ready when called out ; 
they receive no pay; at leaſt - . - 
R zh Men - _—_ 


-Of the regular, troops thers are about, 300,000 m 
which may be ſpared for foreign ſervice. S 


The cavalry is never n and particularly thoſe 
in Poland. 


The irregulars are — over-complete i in dime of 
war. 


In 1796, there were 850,000 * for the 
infantry. 


— 


A very 
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4 
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* 
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| it part of the empire has not yet contributed 
god od gar for the army, fo that the number 

of regular troops . y increaſed, whenever 
a ſtill more formidable military eſtabliſhment may be 
neceſſary. | | | 


LIST of the Russ AN FLEET, fitted out at 


Cronſtadt, to cruize in the Baltic, in 1795. ; 


| 200-gun hips, | 74 gum thipe. 
- Evſevie. Pobedoſlav. 
Saint Nicholai. | Boris, 
Saratov. | Sophia Magdalena(Swediſh). 
Raſteſlav. | Vſeſlay. 
Ire Erarkov. I Jaroſlav. 
174 gun ſhips, | 66 gun ſhips, 
Makſim Izpovednik. Omgeten (Swediſh) 

Siſoi Velikoi. 1 f Proxor. — 
Conſtantine. Pobedonocets (hoſpital ſhip) 
FRIGATES. 

Archangel Gabriel. | Pomoſhnoi. 
Simeon. | | Raphael, 
Patrick, Venus. 


2 cutters, Volkov and Sokole, 


ALIS tr of the AuxiLIARAXY FLEET, which 


the Empreſs of Ruſſia ſent to England, 
in 1795. 


74 guns. 66 guns. 
Pamit Eſtafei. Jona. Oe 
Kleb. Philip. 
Peter. Pimen, 
Helena. Parmen, 
66 u © | Nikonor. | 
No. 82 (ſo called) | | Reviſan (Swediſh ſhip) of 
+ Graf Orloff, | oak, | 


FRIGATES, 


® 8 

1 
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The Archangel Michael | The Narya, 1c: 1 30 
The Reval. | The Archipegge! | 
The Riga. [The Cronſtadt. 

WILETIVES - Rd. 


3 ID © 8 Letten. 
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STATE of the Rvsstan 8 at | Sebaſ: 
topolis, in the Spring of 1796 , all the 
old veſſels being condemned. t 


: Ira 
Number of guns, _ 


N 1 ſhip 4 7 _ hs - 90 1211 


cid — C 80 — — N t 
32 1 r SB 
6 — Wee 30 TERS 
Cain lens) 0 
x; Il ſhips of the line E 2 2 
8 large frigates—- 7 
19 ol 4 _—_ | ial 1138 guns. 
Beſides thoſe on is ſtocks, which : are now finiſhed. 
The flotilla at Odiffs, or Khdgis bay.” 
. © DOE very large and 171 ſmaller veſſels to trayſ- 
port troops. 


* are ſixty- four to ſeventy feet long, draw ſix feet 
water when loaded, and carry one very large gun. 
They have a latine main fail and gih, and, twenty-four 
oars; beſides thefts there are a great ner 4 * 
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